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FOREWORD 


This report is one of a series of studies of organized citizen partici- 
pation undertaken by nine of the ten urban observatories operating under con- 
tracts with the National League of Cities through grants from the Teaneeae 
ment of Housing and Urban Development rae The purposes of the studies are 
to inform city officials and other interested parties of the general nature of 
citizen participation; to identify goals, strategies, tactics and effectiveness 
of organized citizen participation within the context of governmental delivery 
service systems; and particularly, to analyze the impact of these activities 
On specific issues and on the local decision-making process. 

The Boston study was done under auspices of the Boston Urban Observa- 
tory during 1970-1971 by Dr. Morton Rubin, Associate Professor of Sociology 
at Northeastern University, who had done research on intergroup relations 
and community development, particularly resident response to urban renewal 
in black Re aah cas 

The focus for the Boston report is derived from memoranda and publica- 
tions by urban observatories in Atlanta, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Baltimore and 
Nashville. These reports contain comprehensive bibliographies and comparative case 
data drawn from local research efforts and from an Ieee er of social 


science knowledge about the process of citizen participation. 


In conformance with the guidelines on typology used by all urban obser- 
vatories undertaking this national agenda study, organized citizen groups 


are grouped as follows: (1) those mandated by federal statute and/or direc- 


tive, (2) those initiated by city government, (3) voluntary or self-initiated 


groups with government as the target. Case data and organization inven- 


tories have been analyzed according to such characteristics as: (1) the re- 
lationships of citizen organizations to government, (2) their internal organi- 
zational structure, (3) their membership patterns, (4) their goals, (5) their 


tactics and strateaies, (6) their impact. 
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This report uses events during the 1969 and 1970 calendar periods, 
with historical references and extrapolations where pertinent, as the basis 
for the Boston analysis. Major data sources included pronoufcements from 
the Mayor's office and the minutes of City Council hearings published in 
the Boston City Record, the City's weekly official gazette. City-wide 
and neighborhood newspapers and citizen organization house organs provided 
Sianificant supporting and critical material. Lists of major citizen or- 
ganizations were secured from the Boston Redevelopment Authority's annual 
Workable Program reports to HUD and from appropriate staff in the Mayor's 
Office of Public Service. Analysis of citizen organization, leadership 
and composition and their participation was based on documentary sources. 

A considerable number of field interviews and observations by the principal 
investigator and supervised groups of Northeastern University students en- 
rolled in Community Analysis and Urban Sociology courses served as checks on 
the reliability and validity of data from these sources. Perspectives were 
also aided by several high quality research studies already completed in 


4 
Boston and comparative evaluation of organized citizen participation ef- 
5 


forts elsewhere. ) 
The Boston Urban Observatory is particularly indebted to Dr. Melvin R. 
Levin of Boston University for valuable assistance in editing the draft of 


this report and in helping to sharpen its conceptualization and conclusions. 


Joseph S. Slavet 
Director, Boston Urban Observat 
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INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 

A modified systemic approach considers the activities of organized 
citizen groups as inputs to a core, authoritative decision-making oe a 
The consequences of such activities are treated as outputs, which are fed 
back to the political system with varying degrees of impact for institu- 
tional relations between government and citizens. Organized citizen par- 
ticipation is analyzed as process, linking sponsors with client and/or tar- 
get populations. A third group consists of intervening and intermediary in- 
dividuals and groups, sometimes called advocates, who are identified He is- 
sues and cases are evaluated. Thus the framework of participation includes 
three major categories of actors with many possibilities of aa Pelee The 
process involves change, and forms of conflict appear to be ubiquitous, lead- 
ing to attempts at resolution. The entire process is characterized by peaks 
and valleys of output, periods of climax followed by latency and influenced 
by feelings of success, failure and/or ee Relations among officials, 
citizens, and advocates AG on forms of exchange with perceptions of victories 


and defeats, as in a game. The results of playing the game have varying 


consequences for participants and the public weal. 


The format of this report has been influenced not only by national 
urban observatory guidelines, but also by the nature of the data and the cir- 
cumstances of this research. Part I provides the historical background for 
organized citizen participation in Boston. The second part reviews the 
impact on organized citizen participation of federally-mandated program re- 
quirements. Part III contains case studies illustrating the relative effec- 
tiveness of varying patterns and strategies for organized citizen participa- 
tion. Part IV gives a chronology of major municipal service delivery 
activities during 1969-1970 and proposals for municipal reorganization by 
the Boston Home Rule Commission. Concluding observations in Part V 
tie together federal, state, and local trends in programs facilitating or 
stimulating organized citizen participation and the significance of findings 


in Boston and elsewhere. 
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The chapter on historical background indicates that organized citizen 


participation has been in evidence since the 19th century in rural areas and 


settlement house urban neighborhoods. Elitist leadership dominated these ef- 
forts. By contrast, the greatest impetus for organized citizen participation 
among low income and minority neighborhoods came through the influence of fed- 
eral mandates and the civil rights movement. In Boston voluntary associations 
and City-sponsored citizen groups either had their roots in federal require- 
ments during the 1960-1970 period, or else they were aligned with federal ly- 
assisted organizational structures or in conflict with them. Citizen par- 
ticipation has become a form of leverage for social change, at least 

through the infusion of new demands and leadership, but the results are 
inconclusive. The least that can be said is that there is increased aware- 
ness of the goals of others and the necessity to negotiate for the attain- 
ment of one's own objectives. 

This report begins with a selected historical background of organized 
citizen participation in Boston to 1960, drawing from the now-classical 
Studies of Firey, Whyte, Gans, S.B. Warner, and the generally-neglected in- 
sights of Loring, Sweetser and Ernst Seu the need for community or- 
ganization in anticipation of urban renewal. The focus is on the variety 
of neighborhoods in the core city and the "streetcar suburbs" toward the 
fringe, noting differences in class, status and symbolism,and styles of 
citizen participation. There is an apparent difference between the goals 
and patterns of city-wide orientations for organized citizen participation 
and those of particularistic neighborhood groups. There are also differences 
in the impact of citizen participation when it is drawn from powerful and 
elitist elements and when it is not. From this backaround emerged the frus- 
trations with urban redevelopment, as in the West End, and the influence of 


this experience on other working-class and ethnic neighborhoods as indicated 


in their opposition to "outside" governmental influence. The group interests 
of Boston's smal] but growing black population were given higher priority by 
the 1950's when federally-assisted programs for urban renewal were aay ate 

as hopes for neighborhood improvements hitherto impossible with limited City 


resources. By this time the emphasis was on rehabilitation and conservation. 


The more radical positions of the community control and black power. movements 
came later in the 1960's and arose from the successes and failures of the 
civil rights movement and community action programs. 

The second part of the report outlines the impact of federal ly-mandated 
programs on organized citizen participation in Boston. The widespread neqa- 
tive responses of inner-city neighborhoods and minority residents to urban 
redevelopment around the country during the 1950's led to 1954 leqislation 
which established Workable Program guidelines administered by HUD (then the 

Housing and Home Finance Agency), including a citizen participation compo- 

‘nent as a requirement for community development grants. Rehabilitation and conser- 
vation were stressed, slum clearance was subordinated and many cities, in- 

cluding Boston, created citizen advisory committees comprising leaders in 
business, professions, and community institutions, but under-representing 

smal] business and property owners and tenants, who would be most serious ly 
affected by urban renewal aotivities. 

Reform came after the refusal of several neighborhoods to participate 
in urban renewal until the local authorities agreed to significant modifica- 


tions in the plan, which included removal of the blighting rapid transit ele- 


vated structure in Charlestown and concrete benefits to neighborhood insti- 
tutions. Subsidized moderate income housing was promised to several neighbor- 
hoods, and public housing for families was given low priority. By the later 
1960's there was growing visible evidence of considerable redevelopment pro- 
gress in the downtown area and in the neighborhoods of Washington Park, Rox- 


buty, the South End and Charlestown. With the advent of a new Mayor in 1968, 
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the emphasis on decentralization and neighborhood involvement received higher pri 
ority. One institutional manifestation of this policy was a reduction in size 

of the city-wide Citizen Advisory Committee (CAC) and increased representa- 

tion for institutional and neighborhood groups on a newly-established Boston 
Urban Affairs Committee (BUAC), successor to the CAC. Local Advisory Councils 
(LACs) were to be formed under the auspices of Little City Halls in the neigh- 


borhoods under guidance of the Mayor's new Office of Public Service. 


Action for Boston Community Development (ABCD), Boston's antipoverty 


agency, originated during the early 1960's through the community Organization 


efforts of voluntary agency and “community chest" health and welfare inter- 
ests and in response to urban renewal pressures. Program focus and funding 
were influenced by the President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime and the Ford Foundation's Gray Areas Program, but the organiza- 
tion was closely tied to the Mayor's office and the local renewal agency. 
Juring the mid-1960's the federal goverment's War on Poverty promised con- 
Siderably-expanded budget and operations, and Boston turned this function 
over to ABCD. Representation on ABCD's board by the poor and minorities was 
greatly increased by federal mandate, and activities in the neighborhoods 
were expanded through the organization of Area Planning Action Councils 
(APACs) which extended beyond original target areas coinciding with renewal 
boundaries. The city-wide ABCD and the neighborhood APACs continue their con- 
test for control. The number of nonwhites in leadershio positions has increased, 
and their experiences in non-profit organizations financed with federal funds 
have given them the capability to assume increasingly responsible positions 
in government, the professions, and to develop further self-help, federally- 
assisted programs. 

The Model Cities Program borrows elements from predecessor urban renewal 
and antipoverty strategies and contains a strong citizen participation compo- 


nent. During the later 1960's Boston selected its Model Cities area as the 
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neighborhoods bordering the almost completed Washington Park renewal project 
site, covering predominantly black districts, but containing sianificant white 
and Spanish-speaking residents in Roxbury, North Dorchester and Jamaica Plain. 
Leadership came from such .voluntary civil rights groups as the NAACP and 
the Urban League, as well as from local political aspirants and those with 
experience in community organizations interested in urban renewal and the 
antipoverty programs. Attempts at community control, particularly in edu- 
cation, employment, and security, were blocked by city-wide unions and pro- 
fessional employee associations , but an autonomous Community Development 


Corporation has emerged. Model Cities is operated through a bicameral 


arrangement, with a City Demonstration Agency (CDA) under control of the 
Mayor's office and a Model Neighborhood Board of 18 community residents 
elected from six subareas. These are Supplemented by task force grouns op- 
erating at both the area-wide and subarea levels with professional staff 
| assistance. 
Modernization task forces under leadership of a Tenants Policy Council 
increased the role and degree of organized citizen participation in public 
housing during the late 1960's under federally-mandated modernization activi- 
ties and a Tenant-Management Corporation demonstration. ‘Local tenant groups 
which had developed spontaneously around crises in public housing mainte- 
nance and security came to be recognized as baraaining agents for tenants by 
the Boston Housing Authority. Citizen participation by tenants was aided sub- 
stantially by previous participation of individual tenants in APACs, particularly where 
the latter were living within public housing projects. The relationships among 
the Boston Housing Authority board and staff, the Mayor and the City Council are now 
in a state of flux, with recommendations by the Boston Home Rule Commission to 
bring a variety of housing and community development agencies into a uni- 
fied organization under direct control of the Mayor. The outcome as wel | 


as the process affect the future direction of organized tenant aroups which 
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are mainly concerned with improved service delivery, but with signs of ten- 
ant interest in management or ownership also emeraing. . 

There is certainly a linkage between the federal ly-mandated programs 
described above and the initiatives taken by local government and voluntary 
agencies to advance organized citizen participation. The Boston Urban Af- 
fairs Committee and the Local Advisory Councils are demonstrations of local 
decentralization policy as well as offsprings of federal urban development 
guidelines. Project Advisory Committees (PAC), particularly in the South End, 
draw on the participation of civic associations which date back to the settle- 
ment house period of community organization before the first World War. Similar 
groups played leading roles in the formation of ABCD and the APACs, which 
in turn influenced the emergence of the Model Neighborhood Board and Public 
Housing Tenants Policy Council and its constituent modernization task forces. 

Greater federal inputs for organized citizen participation have increased 
budget and staffing for this purpose, leading to more sophisticated training 
for residents interested in negotiating improved service delivery, particu- 
larly among nonwhites and the poor. Federal mandates have monitored local 
government attempts to expand services to these groups. The extent to which 
the federally-mandated programs and their citizen participation requirements 
have facilitated or impeded movements toward community control by organized 
citizen groups is presented through several case studies. 

Part III of the report consists of five case studies selected from 1969- 
1970 events to illustrate strategies of organized citizen participation de- 
signed to effect City policies. The basis of selection was a winnowing of | 
official and mass media sources, including organizational lists and analyses 
made by the Decentralization Committee of the Boston Home Rule Commission. 

It was considered desirable to give variety in the selection process to size 
and location of organized groups, membership composition and structure, relation- 


ship to government, strategies and impact. The cases involve city-wide and 
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neighborhood groups and interests, and economic as well as ethnic ranges. Patterns 


of organized citizen groups include formal hierarchical and loose arrangements, 
homogeneous and mixed arrangements, voluntary and government-mandated groups. 
Strategies of organized citizen groups include cooperation and coalition, 
competition and conflict, with consideration given to situations where citizen 


participation might have been useful but had not emerged. 


Using Arnstein's "Ladder of Citizen Participation" as an analytical 


frame of reference, most citizen participation in Boston was at the levels 
of information, consultation and eee The organized groups Were 
sufficiently experienced to sense manipulation and efforts contrived at 
venting rather than coping with their frustrations. Many sought partner- 
ship; others looked toward delegated power and control. It was decided to 
focus on these alternative goals, to evaluate the circumstances that promoted 
or inhibited such goal attainment and with what consequences for the organized 
citizen groups and the affected government agencies. 

Forms of conflict appeared at some stage in each case study over 
time, leading to the observation that conflict may be essential for funda- 
mental change. ; It was also evident that third parties emerged as advocates 
or intermediaries, particularly when participants felt powerless or unin- 
formed. A triadic model consisting of sponsors, clients and intermediary 
advocates tends to increase the prospects for conflict pecoliticnen The 
citizen participation process proceeded through stages which might be characterized 
as organizational, confrontational and resolutional. The process was episodic. 
After a period of latency the interacting process might be renewed as a result 
of feedback to the triadic participants. Conservative tendencies arose 
when sponsors and advocates found common cause or compromise, and radical tendencies 
derived from the attempts of advocates to arouse clients against government 
sponsors. In those cases describing strategies toward control, resolution came 
with the improvement of services and with an increase in mutual sensitivity 


including a greater and more responsible level of citizen participation, but 


10 
rarely going as far as partnership with government. In longitudinal terms the 


action was most intense during a crisis, followed by an anticlimax of fatigue, 
apparent satiation, or apathy. Since these cases focus on 1969-1970 events, furth 
further extrapolation seems desirable and is provided for the 1971 period until 
the time of drafting this report. 
The first case represents the anti-highway movement, and it shows the 
effectiveness of collaboration among diverse aroups within the Route 128 
Boston metropolitan area. These were joined together in the Greater Boston 
Committee on the Transportation Crisis through efforts of the Cambridge-based 
advocacy planning group, Urban Planning Aid, the activities of which were 


1] 
focused on helping affected residents. Pressure was mounted on the Governor's 


office, a moratorium on highway construction was declared, and a re-study 

of Prenenr EA Lion needs in metropolitan Boston was announced. A growing number 
of elected officials found it expedient to join forces with the anti-highway 
coalition; some even played intermediary roles. Victory seemed to placate the 
movement, but business and highway commuter interests have arisen to challenge 
both the highway moratorium decision and the comprehensive federal ly-subsidized 
study of "balanced transportation". This case also illustrates the relative 
effectiveness of simple-issue orientation organized to include a broad 
geographical and socio-economic spectrum in contrast with more limited, territori 
organized movements such as Model Cities, which have more comprehensive planning 
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and organizational constraints. 


The South End Project Area Committee (SEPAC) elections comprise 
the second case, with a focus on territory and conflict over the control of 
decision-making by traditional and militant citizen aroups. Federal man- 
dates helped to legitimate the election but they also served as limitations 
on the dearee of local control relative to the Boston Redevelooment Authority 


and elected City officials. The SEPAC election was won by the present de- 
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scendants of settlement house neighborhood association activity. The losers, 
the People's Elected Urban Renewal Committee (PEURC), were products of civil 


rights and antipoverty militancy. The Boston City Council acted as an 


intermediary in establishing the election procedures while the BRA appeared 

as the target of local opposition. But during the year of operation under 

the SEPAC arrangement, the BRA site staff has begun to act as an interme- 
diary with the community and has brought some of the militants into the 

fold by granting them rehabilitation housing roles and opportunities. The 
recent (1971) SEPAC elections were not a replay of the initial conflict mainly 
because the militants had been "given a piece of the action”. 

Infill Housing illustrates class and racial conflict, in which white 
working-class ethnic groups opposed the introduction of scattered units of 
housing for low-income families in their néighborhoods while core city non- 
whites argued for it. The Boston City Council acted as an intermediary 
while the Boston Redevelopment Authority became the target because of community 
perceptions that the BRA had failed to involve representatives of organized 
citizen groups in the affected neighborhoods in a manner satisfactory to them. 
In the South End and the Model Cities area on the other hand, the BRA assumed 
an intermediary role and the housing development sponsors bore the brunt of 
criticism about proposed plans and costs. 

In contrast, almost all municipal agencies and neighborhood groups 
favor the Community Improvement Program (CIP) and code enforcement acitvities, 
but competition among neighborhoods ensues as federal funds are scarce and 
the red tape promotes frustration. The Housing Inspection Department has 
become the intermediary, along with the BRA in some instances, and they try 
to channel citizen pressure toward the federal funding agencies. 
The fourth case illustrates a partnership between HUD and FHA operating at 
the national and regional levels, which also includes a major utility corporation, 


all involved in large-scale and speedy rehabilitation of housing in the Washing- 
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ton Park renewal area and adjacent neighborhoods. Municipal officials as well as 
citizen groups appeared to have been bypassed, or so they claimed, and they be- 


came intermediaries for dislocated tenants, who were also represented by Urban 


Planning Aid in a conflict situation. The Boston Urban Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram (BURP) proved to have generative results, for it gave strength to the 
Tenants Association of Boston and also increased the opportunities of non- 
whites as contractors and as construction workers. These beneficial conse- 
quences carried over to the South End and Model Cities housing rehabilitation 
programs. This case also represented a gain for the civil rights movement 
as well as more productive consultation between landlords and community and 
tenant group representatives. 

The fifth case links efforts to achieve greater community con of 
neighborhood public schools to black efforts for cultural autonomy. 
Professional educator consultants and community leaders developed an Advi- 
sory Council for the Martin Luther King middle school, and acted as inter- 
mediaries in community conflicts with the Boston School Committe. A 
major source of their conflicts is the Committee's use’ of traditional 
merit system procedures for the hiring of teachers and admintstrators, thus 


effecting under-representation of nonwhite staff in the local school system. 


Federal funding was desired by school officals to cope with the special 
needs to service the black sector of the community while keeping local 
tax increases at a minimum. This need for federal funds and federal 
requirements for community participation served as effective leverage on 
the semi-autonomous School Committee after months of boycott organized by 
neighborhood leaders. A leader of the Black Male Caucus of the Massachu- 


setts Negro Educators' Association was appointed principal and eventually 


area superintendent as a resolution to the conflict. Professional educator in- 


terests have since taken over and the community control movement seems to have 


ain 


‘become less strident. But protest activity was revived by student leaders 
during the 1970-1971 school year at the secondary school level. Movements 
have emerged to broaden representation on the Boston School Committee or to 


bring the agency directly under control of the Mayor. 


Major activities of the Mayor's office and minutes of Boston City Coun- 
cil hearings during 1969-1970 are summarized in a concluding section 
in order to give the reader source materials for further study of citizen participation. 
There are similar organized citizen movements in health, recreation, security, 
etc., and there is need for eonsumer and worker involvement in busi- 
ness and industry. Newer agencies such as ABCD and Model Cities are continuing 
the search for federal funds as well as state assistance to foster citizen" 
participation. Official citizen participation mandates are not always available 
as leverage and professional interests do not necessarily encourage participation 
as an objective. 
~However, the neighborhoods have gained experience during the past decade and have 
pressed for greater involvement. To what extent this will be ad hoc progress 
through crisis, through the influence of the City's decentralization program, 
through municipal reorganization to institutionalize a form of neighborhood 
government as suggested by the Boston Home Rule Commission, or through the 
influence of state and federal reorganization proposals is a subject for continued 


study and evaluation. 
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NOTES 
T0 
INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 
\. Cf. Hutcheson and Steqgert references to David Easton, The Political 
System (N.Y. 3 Knofp, 1959); Walter Buckley, ed., Modern Systems Research 
for the Behavioral Scientist: A Sourcebook (Chicago: Aldine, 1968). - 
2. Cf. Theodore Caplow, Two Against One: Coalitions in Triads (N.J.: Pren- 


Sasa 1968), including references to the pioneering work of Georg 
imme]. 


oe bid. 


4. Cf., Norton Long, The Polity (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1962); Langley C. 
Keyes, 1969, op. cit. 


5. Seen. 4 in Notes to Foreword; also James Q. Wilson, ed., Urban Renewal: 
The Record and the Controversy (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1966). 


6. A gradient of neighborhood participation is used, derived from Sherry R. 
| Arnstein, "A Ladder of Citizen Participation," Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners, 35(4) (July, 1969), pp. 216-224, and modified by 
Hans B.C. Spiegel and Stephen D. Mittenthal, eds., Neighborhood Power 
and Control (N.Y.: Institute of Urban Environment, School of Architec- 
ture, Columbia University, 1968). The levels begin with Information 

and Consultation, then move to Negotiation, Shared Policy Making, and 
Joint Planning, to Delegation of Planning and Staff Work to Neighborhood 


Control. 


7. Arnstein, op. cit.; The basic "ladder" is as follows: Nonparticipation 
via Manipulation and Therapy; Degrees of Tokenism via Informina, Con- 
sultation and Placation; Degrees of Citizen Power via Partnership, Dele- 
gated Power and Citizen Control. Strategies of organizations sponsoring 
organized citizen participation are delineated by Edmund M. Burke, '"Citi- 
zen Participation Strategies," Journal of the American Institute of Plan- 
ners, 34(5) (Sept., 1968) , pp. 287-294, as follows: education-therapy » 
behavioral change, staff supplement, cooptation, community power. Cf., 
reviews in Hutcheson and Steggert, op. cit. 


8. Caplow, op. cit.; cf., Lewis Coser, The Functions of Social Conflict 
(N.Y.: Free Press, 1965); also Buckley, Op. cit., for systemic ap- 
proaches. 


9. Caplow, op. cit. 
10. Arnstein, op. cit. 


11. Lisa R. Peattie, "Reflections on Advocacy Planning," Journal of the Ameri - 
can Institute of Planners, 34(2) (March, 1968), pp. 80-88. A major re- 
view of the movement is found in Kenneth R. Geiser, Jr., Urban Transpor- 


tation Decision Making (Cambridge: M.I.T. Department of Urban Studies 
and Planning, 1970). . 
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12. Arguments favoring task force approaches vs. comprehensive planning and 
Organization for organized citizen participation effectiveness are cited 
by Hutcheson and Steggert, op. cit.; Langley C. Keyes, Jr. and Lisa R. 
Peattie, "Citizen Participation in the Model Cities" °(M.I.T. Urban 
Ghetto Study Program, Laboratory for Environmental Studies, Nov., 1969) 
(mimeo.); also Howard W. Hallman, "Federally Financed Citizen Participa- 
tion," National Academy of Public administration Conference paper, April, 
1970. 


13. Cf., Alan A. Altshuler, Community Control: The Black Demand for Partici- 
pation in Large American Cities (N.Y.: Pegasus, 1970). 


PART I 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUNDS TO 1960 
An examination of significant studies of organized citizen participa- 
tion in Boston suggests that historically the city has witnessed the parallel 


development of city-wide and neighborhood types of activity. The former 


efforts tend mainly to represent the protection or furtherance of economic interests 
while the latter forms generally enohacize social and environmental goals. 
Prominent members of the city's commerce and industry have long concerned them- 
selves with their own residential neighborhoods of Beacon Hill and the Back Bay. 
They have also served on policy boards of social service agencies in the South End 
and other inner city communities. Ethnic "urban villager" perspectives generated 
local solidarity in the Irish, Italian, and Jewish neighborhoods of the North and 
West Ends, Charlestown and South Boston, East Boston and parts of the South End 
from periods of early immigrant settlements during the mid- and late nineteenth 
century until the first World War. Thereafter and until World War II, up- 

wardly mobile groups migrated from the.older neiahborhoods to the "street- 

car suburbs" of Roxbury, Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, Hyde Park, Roslindale, 

West Roxbury, and Allston-Brighton. Organized resident activity within 

these communities was characterized by parochialism and relatively limited participa- 
tion until perceived threats to property, person, and status spawned neigh- 


borhood associations dedicated to the conservation of physical and social 


values. The large in-migrations of blacks and the Spanish-speaking during 

the past two decades have furthered the defensive activities of groups in the 
streetcar suburbs, while at the same time local movements of nonwhite Soli- 

darity have joined with similar national movements in the inner city neigh- 
borhoods. White middle and upper-income settlers in changing inner city neighbor- 
hoods such as the South End have at times supported their nonwhite neighbors 

while at other times they have competed for the same "turf". Health, welfare, edu- 
cational, religious and other non-profit, tax-exempt institutions have both aided 


and threatened the economic and socio-cultural viability of inner city neighbor- 
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hoods, particularly Beacon Hill, the Back Bay, the South End, East Boston, 
and Allston-Brightan. 

In this chapter on Historical Backgrounds the relatively affluent core 
city neighborhoods of Beacon Hill and the Back Bay are cited as examples of 
efforts to conserve the essence of "Bostonian" culture against the intrusions 
of commercial and institutional PeterestSl Although the residents of these 
neighborhoods maintained access to political power at the state level through 
out most of the period until World War II, since that time at both the 
municipal and state government levels they have had strong political competition 


from mobile ethnics and New Urbanites. 


The “urban villager" neighborhood is identified by its socio-cultural so- 
lidarity and is epitomized by the North End, where extended family life and mu- 
tual aid institutions have given form to civic expression over a long period of 
time. Gans has illuminated the destruction of this form through slum clearance 
with the old West End being replaced by an upper middle-income apartment 
house heart ias Redevelopment of the West End has served as a warning to 
other ethnic neighborhoods which has been reflected in their negative atti- 
tudes towards renewal authorities. Residents of the South End, South Cove 
(Chinatown), Charlestown, South Boston, East Boston, and the North End have 
pursued a variety of techniques for coping with threatening incursions. 

The neighborhood association movement in Boston was given major impetus 
during the latter part of the 19th century through the community organization 
efforts of the professional social worker, Robert A. Woods, of South End 
House. Community organization tactics permeated urban villager strategies 
and enabled these groups to negotiate more effectively with agencies and 
institutions moving into their domain. The South End pattern of ennmnanite 
Organization became a local model for advocacy planning for and with neigh- 


borhood groups, a model which continues to this day. More recently, with 
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‘the advent of antipoverty programs, the growing spirit of autonomy among 
black, Spanish-speaking, and other ethnic groups, accompanied by expanding 
volunteerism among students and young professionals in neighboring universi- 


ties, have generated new forms of advocacy planning. At the same time new 


career ladders have opened for local residents, and some of them have become 
spokesmen for their communities, first at the neighborhood level, 
then through positions of leadership at the city-wide and even national levels. 
Perceived threats to middle-class property and socio-cultural values 
adversely affected the streetcar suburbs such as Roxbury and Dorchester. 
Warner has noted that these neighborhoods originally lacked cohesive citizen 
organization, partly because they were settled during a period and under a value 
system which placed high priority on private initiative, investment, and respect 
for the privacy of ee The numbers of white residents in the streetcar 
suburbs and their political impact have diminished with out-migration and the 
influx of nonwhite and Spanish-speaking persons, mainly of tenant status. 
Abandoned buildings and absentee property ownership have added to the 
deterioration of these neighborhoods. The reaction to these continuing trends has 
been the organization of resident groups with goals and programs which 
characterize them mainly as veto movements. Inter-ethnic and inter-class hostility 
dominate many of their activities. In the surrounding suburbs general aversion 
toward the central city and its problems thwarts efforts to move toward a 


regional planning and decision-making mechanism. 


A. BEACON HILL AND THE BACK BAY 

The writings of Whitehill and Firey contain the most cogent analyses of 
the development of Boston and its culture through the symbolism of Bulfinch 
architecture on Beacon Hill and the efforts for more than a century to pre- 
serve the Beacon Hill and Back Bay residential neighborhoods against commercial 


and institutional intrusions. Blight has taken its toll in both areas, but the 
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Back Bay has been fairer game in more recent years for the conversion of 
land use from upper-class residential to professional and institutional 
uses, with high-rise apartments and office buildings proposed to "rescue" 
the neighborhood from growing numbers of transient students and related 
types of dwellers considered undesirable. 
1. The Beacon Hill Association 

The goal of the Beacon Hill Association, organized on December 5, 1922, 
was "to keep undesirable business and living conditions from affecting the 
hill district." Membership was largely confined to property owners on the 
Hill, and the officers were prominent citizens. Some antecedents of this 
resident organization included the Louisburg Sane Proprietors, a smaller 
association dating from 1844, when the property owners decided to enlarge 
and ornament the oval plot in front of their houses, and agreed to bear the 
necessary expenses under a mutual arrangement. They later prohibited pub- 
lic trespass, employed a caretaker, and required new owners to participate 
in the expense-sharing agreement. The Louisburg Square Proprietors was an 
archetype of a localistic, private bourgeois association. 

Blight threatened Beacon Hill during the 1875-1880 period when the 
Back Bay was being developed with Victorian and Empire architecture for upper 
class investment and residence, and with restricted zoning for institutional 
use. Rooming houses and businesses, which began to infiltrate Beacon Hil] 
at this same time, brought the area to its lowest ebb in 1905. Then Frank A. 
Bourne gave up his Back Bay house, returned and rehabilitated a house on 
Beacon Hill to spark a revival of upper-income residential re-investment. 
Bohemian elements remained on the fringes of the area, a characteristic which has 
continued to the present. 

Concern over maintaining a colonial style of architecture and the issue 
of repaving Mount Vernon Street in brick, as well as other perceived threats 


to the integrity of the Hill, led to the organization of the Beacon Hill 
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Association on December 5, 1922. Active members included Frank A. Bourne, 
William C. Codman, Allan Forbes, Romney Spring, Marian C. Nichols, and 
Grace Minnis, who had been prominent in the earlier revival movement. At 
this time Boston was preparing a comprehensive zoning program, and these 
citizen-residents wished their plans to be included in the final zoning law. 

A list of recommendations concerning height limits to re- 

strict apartment houses and thus protect old residences, 

and the confinement of business to certain specified streets, 

was submitted to the City Planning Board in 1923. Only a 

few of these recommendations were embodied in the zoning 

ordinance of 1924. So there ensued a ten-year battle on 

the part of the Beacon Hill Association to have the zon- 

ing areas revised in accordance with its recommendations. 

Its object was to ensure the Hill as a restricted resi- 

dential district, free from undesirable businesses and 

apartment houses. 

Some of the confrontations between the Beacon Hill Association and the 
City's Board of Zoning Adjustment and its Building Commissioner took place 
throughout the 1920's over the issue of high-rise residential hotels. Asso- 
ciation members were called Victorian sentimentalists by many of their own 
peers, who sought to authorize the development of high-quality commercial 
and related enterprises. Height restrictions for certain streets were main- 
tained at the 65-foot level, but the zoning requirements for other streets 
were eventually changed. 

By World War II, Beacon Hill had lost Social Register families to the 
suburbs at a high rate, vandalism had become a problem, and complaints about 
exorbitant assessed valuations became more strident. Single-family dwell- 
ings were steadily converted to apartment use. 

Since the 1950's there has been an infusion of young middle-class 
families and unattached persons who have shown dedication to the traditions 
of Beacon Hill through greater participation in the Beacon Hill Civic 
Association. Concerns of the Association have extended beyond limited prop- 


erty and investment interests to the public schools and other municipal 


services, particularly recreation. The perennial conflicts with expanding 


abs 


institutions remain unabated while neighborhood sanitation and pollution 
issues have emerged as central interests. 


2. Citizen Associations in the Back Bay . 


The residential neighborhoods of the Back Bay have been particularly 
vulnerable to commercial and institutional intrusion. Firey and Whitehil] 
have noted the investment and secular aspects of development in the Back 
Bay during the late nineteenth century. Prominent families settled here 
and guarded their particular blocks through deed restrictions enacted by 
the State Legislature, but other streets and blocks were designated for com- 
mercial and institutional (mainly cultural) uses. Professional and commer- 
cial interests developed office space either in the Victorian row houses 
Or in new high-rise buildings. Hotels and apartment houses appeared. A 
combination of high land values and high assessed valuations prompted many 
of the original high income residents to move to low-density suburban areas 
or back to Beacon Hill. Rooming houses had a particularly blighting effect 
on land-use patterns while specialty shops, professional occupancies, and 
expansion by institutions of higher education replaced high-income residential use. 


Growing resistance to deed restrictions at the turn of the century had varied suc- 


cess and many sections of the Back Bay ceased to be family residential neigh- 
borhoods. Business interests pooled their Organization activity in the Back 
Bay Association; residents organized around the Back Bay Neighborhood Associa- 
tion. Both groups were conservative and feared the expansionist tendencies 

of larger corporate and educational institutional interests. 

The Back Bay Neighborhood Association was given a boost by a federal ly- 
assisted demonstration project to encourage neighborhood and housing reha- 
bilitation during the mid-1950's, which anticipated new rehabilitation 
policies adopted under the 1954 and stibseqtient amendments of the: federal 
Housing Act. The Unitarian Laymen's League Chapter of the Arlington Street 


Church in the Back Bay and the First Church in Boston were joint sponsors 


as 


of meetings during the spring of 1955 on "The Future of the City of Boston," 
at which the Prudential Corporation unveiled its proposed in-town office 
building-residential-shopping center on the site of railroad yards which 
had been designated as an open blighted area. At a-subsequent meeting 
"The Future of the Back Bay Neighborhood" was discussed by a group of 
prominent citizens, including residents of the area who were in positions 
of economic and political power. On May 25, 1955 an organizational meeting 
took place with 75 individuals invited, representing schools, churches, room- 
ing house operators, professionals, property owners, clubs, realtors, and 
tenants. The agenda called for discussion of selected land-use problems 
and a feature talk by the secretary of the Beacon Hill Civic Association, 
who supported the idea of an active residents group in the Back Bay. The 
following weeks and months saw a drive for membership by intensive block 
canvassing, formation of an Organizing Committee with temporary officers, 
_discussion of by-laws, and creation of a significant Zoning Committee to 
consult immediately with the City Zoning Commission about residential op- 
position to proposed zoning changes from residential to commercial use. 
These activities generated a realization that the permanent residents 

of the neighborhood included a substantial number of property owners, many 
of long standing, who had three common objectives: 

(1) that the Back Bay neighborhood should be preserved as 

a residential area (unlike the Beacon Hill Civic Associa- 

tion which seeks to preserve the actual buildings, people 

in the Back Bay aim to preserve the residential character 

of the neighborhood, but do not object to the demolition 

of old buildings or the erection of new ones); (2) that 

problems of traffic and parking must be effectively dealt 

with (residents tend to attribute the increase of automo- 

biles to the growth of the college student population); and 

(3) that the proposed garage under Boston Common should 

not be built, or at least that the proposed access route to 

the garage along Commonwealth Avenue, which would destroy 


some of its mall, and increase traffic throughout the nei gh- 
borhood, should be constructed elsewhere. 
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During the fall of 1955 the neighborhood association was conceived of 
as a town meating, attempting to influence City Hall mainly through the at- 
large City Council. The Back Bay fared better in the State Legislature, 
having a Representative here in addition to the influence on the State House 
of prominent residents. Overtures from the Back Bay Association to amalgamate 
in a new organization was opposed because of potential conflicts of interest 


between business and residents. However, the two organizations have coopera- 


ted on common concerns and both groups have opposed zoning changes 
authorizing high-rise residential structures. 

Under the City's urban renewal program of the 1960's, the City's develop- 
ment administrator urged Back Bay groups to form a Planning and Development 
Corporation to participate in renewal without federal financial assistance 
but with the guidance of the Boston Redevelopment Authority. The business 
and residential associations together with other interest groups joined 
a Back Bay Council in 1965. In 1967 they merged into the Back Bay Federa- 
tion for Community Development, heavily Supported by major corporations and 
their executives and with staff active in city-wide citizen groups, par- 
ticularly the Boston Urban Affairs Committee Sponsored. by the Boston 
Redevelopment preneeeat 

B. URBAN VILLAGER CIVIC ASSOCIATIONS 

1. The North End | 

Whyte's Street Corner Society has pea LENE to the culture of first 
and second generation Italo-American i te a Pointing to the "influ- 
ence of localized social solidarity upon land use", Firey has noted the 
cultural deterrents to voluntary correction of blighted neighborhood con- 


ditions. He senses that such groups view space as an instrumentality for 


group identifieation, not as fetishism, an end in itself, but as symbolism. 


Therefore, social values dominate spatial interests. 
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Firey identifies community organization in Italo-American neighborhoods 
as consisting of markets, churches, benevolent orders, doctors, lawyers, 
etc. Earliest organizations were mutual aid societies designed for immi-~ 

grant males who intended to work, save money, and return to et native 
land--sometimes these were cooperatives, sometimes organized by the church. 
They also included non-Italian organizations. The Paisani groups consis- 
ted of informal organizations of Italians from the same village or locality 
in Italy, providing hospitality, loans, meals, etc. With the immigration 
of women, domestic life was normalized and the “extended family" emeraed. 
Church, political, and marginal associations were also sianificant. ; 

By the 1940's Prince types could be discerned amona the younger Italo- 
American generation--(1) an in-group identifying with the Paisani; 

(2) rebels identifying with native Americans; (3) apathetic groups reacting 
to situations of conflict,mainly by retreat. Continued residence in the 
North End (and the West End) provided identification with Italo-American 
communi ty solidarity. Departure, even to secondary Italo-American 
neighborhoods in East Boston, Revere, Somerville, Everett, and Medford, was 
general ly interpreted as a rejection of basic ethnic loyalties. Major rea- 
sons cited for staying in the North End included low income, ascendina aqe, 
one convenience of the markets; and the desire to stay close to family was 
also linked to decisions of younger persons to remain in the North a 

Since the advent of the urban renewal and antipoverty programs during 
the 1960's, citizen associations have developed in the North End to assure 
benefits to residents from these programs, particularly in rehabilitated 
housing, recreation, and services for children, youth, the elderly and man- 
power training. Fears of the Boston Redevelopment Authority generated 
by the West End redevelopment project have been muted by the more sensitive 
approaches of more recent development administrators. Current interests of 


North Enders in waterfront rehabilitation and luxury apartment construction 
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have been protected by key members of the City Council and interested of- 
ficials of other government agencies. 
2. Impact of West End Redevelopment--Limited Citizen Participation 
A number of critics of the "federal bulldozer" have documented the 
demise of the old West End, the dispersal of its largely Italo-American urban 
villager population, and their replacement by upper-middle income apartment 
dwellers in Charles River Park and the residential area contiguous to the 
Government Center. Additional observers have noted the impact of the West 
End redevelopment on other ethnic, working-class neighborhoods as firming up 
their fears and hostility toward official renewal agencies, and requiring as 
reassurance for neighborhood cooperation, the careful cultivation of neigh- 
borhood leadership and rehabilitation and conservation through code enforce- 
ment as policy substitutes for slum fe eee 
Several varieties of citizen participation in renewal can be identified. 
"Complete clearance and total relocation typify one extreme in urban renewal. 
A project of this sort is perhaps the most familiar to the administrators 
presently [1957], eet this kind has been their concern since the 1949 
Housing Act. Boston's West End redevelopment project is an example of citi- 
zen participation to be found in such areas." The Boston Housing Authority's 
Urban Renewal Division undertook a campaign of public relations and informa-. 
tion concerning the 48 acres, 12,000 people, and 3,500 dwelling units in the 
West End. Using the American Public Health Association appraisal technique, 
its inspectors found 80 per cent of the structures to be substandard or sub- 
marginal. The socio-cultural values in the area were largely ignored. 


There was little attempt to complement physical with social planning if only 


to develop a climate of opinion which would be favorable to the urban renewal 
plans and to their implementation. Although more complete information was 
produced through the press and at neighborhood meetings, there was no real 


appreciation of "the value that could be obtained by citizen participation 


eed the guidance or Le competent community organization 
workers...a more personal medium." 

The City's urban renewal administrators failed to take advantage of © 
the several existing groups devoted to strengthening and improving the area, 
including the West End Improvement Association, made up of resident landlords, 
housewives, and small store owners. The Community Planning Board of the 
West End was a citizens organization made up of lay and professional people 
interested in the area and having committees on recreation, education, 
health, traffic and housing. The most active residents group was the nde 
End Neighborhood Council, made up of workers for the social agencies, hos- 
pitals, schools, and Pelagic organizations serving the area. Interest of 
these groups declined with approaching redevelopment. 

Viable citizen organizations either went out of existence, converted 
to weak opposition, or drifted into neutrality. The upshot was tert 
participation-in-reverse, with negative consequences for future renewal 
efforts. | 

3. Professional Community Organization--The South End 

A review of the history of Community Organization for Citizen Partici- 
pation in Urban Renewal notes that the “earliest citizen interest in housing 
at Pi eves yswi de plane appeared in 1888 when the then central council of 
private charities had expert surveys of neighborhoods such as the South End 
made. In the next few years citizens campaigned to get demolition laws shown 
to be | ETE survey activity preceded launching of the Washington 
Park urban renewal project in Roxbury. | 

Professional and philanthropic sponsorship of surveys and subsequent 
large-scale ameliorative action based on such surveys is not new to Boston, 
as the following analytical summary indicates. 

In 1898 the redevelopment in the South Cove neighborhood to 


group to study the relocation of the families moved. As a conse- a 
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establish a central railroad terminal caused a similar citizens' net 
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quence the Twentieth Century Club started a campaign to get rid of 
privies and yard toilets, reduce congestion, and get better enforce- 
ment of the nuisance laws. Ten years later, in 1908, another citi- 
zens' organization, the Woman's Municipal League, joined in the ef- 
fort and by the first World War, the two citizen groups effected 
some improvement of alley conditions and obtained enactment of laws 
regarding tenement house maintenance and occupancy. 


There was an uneconomic nature to these efforts because improve- 
ment was scattered with a general drift of blight and little relief 
in terms of public recreation facilities. Citizens and officials 
failed to conceive of systematic rehabilitation and public reinvest- 
ment, using all the powers of the coordinated city departments. 


The citizen groups of that day, while trving to teach some bet- 
ter housekeeping methods, did not try to educate citizens in volun- 
tary and cooperative efforts of rehabilitation and conservation. 
Self-help and change of attitudes on the part of the dwellers in 
the housing were not the goals of citizen participation in those 
earlier periods. Furthermore there were no financial aids. There 
waS no guarantee that all neighbors would join in the effort, allow- 
ing a general reappraisal of value and thus warranting loans needed 
to carry out real improvement of living standards. / 

Civic and welfare interests seemed to dominate these committees. In 
1911, during the most systematic of Boston's.earliest city-wide efforts in 
organized citizen participation, a special and broader "Committee of Boston 
1915" gained considerable influence in guiding (1) a Health Department cru- 
sade which eliminated outside toilets, and (2) a Building Department and 
Public Works Department move to redevelop an unhealthful block, the street 
through which was only wide enough to admit a horse drawn cart. The Commit- 
tee brought other dominant elements into its activities--economic, educational, 
religious--but had no grass-roots representation from district councils or 
neighborhoods. 

Community organization in the South End was characterized by its pro- 
fessional staff sponsorship under auspices of the growing settlement house 


movement. 


During these same periods there was a beginning of neighborhood 
organization work devoted to environmental improvements. It was di- 
rectly related to the Toynbee Hall plan of settlement work. Robert 
Woods , nationally known leader in neighborhood organization and Head 
Worker in Boston's South End House Settlement, liked to use a simile 
to describe the task of settlements and neighborhood associations 
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as it was then conceived. ‘The way to lift a jelly-fish is to get 
all around him and then lift.' Communication was felt to be only 
horizontal. “There was no idea of a skeletal framework, the verti- 
cal parts of which linked the narrower to the wider areas of citi- 
zen participation. There was no vertical line of communication be- 
tween the local neighborhood and the district or city-wide groups 
concerned with the same goals. ; 


This was an era of well-meaning reformers--doing good to. and for 
others. Separate things were to be done--correct one aspect of the 
environment. Nowhere did the planning add up to the total costs to 
See if they were economic from the points of view of tenant, owner 
and city. Opportunistic groups seized improvement as a means of 


notoriety; ‘get someone-else-to-do-it' campaigns. Neighborhood coun- 
cils were watchdog groups rather than involving actual participation. 18 


The depression-born Joint Planning Councils of the 1930's have been called 
the last of the "get-someone-else-to-do-it" era in Boston. City officials and 
social agencies helped organize these Councils to provide guidance for work re- 
lief projects. Most of them disappeared after federal and local funds were 

no longer available to carry out projects which the Councils conceptualized. 

( They had been composed of representatives of the social agencies, religious 
groups, boards of trade, and neighborhood institutions. 

The Joint Planning Council in the South End, through which continuous pro- 

fessional community organization advice was made available, was the only one to 
remain active. During the late 1940's and early 1950's this district coun- 
cil became more self-reliant. Voluntary neighborhood associations emeraqed 
to propose renewal. From leadership and program experiences of this district 
council came the first in a network of District Committees established by 
the Mayor to plan a comprehensive rehabilitation-conservation proaram. 
South End residents participated at community, district, and neighborhood 
‘oe SEPAC case, infra., as a model for community control and 
citizen participation beyond community organization by social workers.) 

C. PRIVATE INITIATIVE AND PROPERTY. INVESTMENT IN THE STREETCAR SUBURBS 

Organized citizen participation in the middle-class neighborhoods of 


Boston tends to emphasize the conservation of property values and reflects 
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increased sensitivity to perceived threats to personal and group status from 
in-migrants (Cf., Infill Housing case, infra.). The Community Improvement 
Program (CIP) and code enforcement projects have special appeal in Dorches- 
ter, Jamaica Plain, Allston-Brighton, and similar neighborhoods containing 
mixes of working- and middle-class ethnic groups, such as South Boston. Pro- 
fessional direction to community organization in these neighborhoods dates 
from the 1954 Housing Act and the urban conservation movement. Boston's 
United Community Services provided some of the staff support to local groups 
20 
in these areas. 

Warner's cogent study of the "streetcar suburbs" of Dorchester, Jamaica 
Plain, Roxbury and West Roxbury emphasizes the pre-World War I theme of 
private initiative and property investment through the joint efforts of the 
public utilities, City agencies, contractor-developers, and home purchasers. 
Residence. was widely separated from place of work, and even schools and 
recreation areas were remote from any real neighborhood center. Family life 
tended to be more private than in the ethnic enclaves, and even church par- 

2] 
ticipation was associational rather than Gemeinschaft. Warner's major find- 
ings and conclusions follow: 

As a result of the centerless character of most suburbs, com- 
munity life fell into fragments. Groups formed about particular 
churches, clubs, schools, and ward club rooms; rarely did any large 
fraction of the population of a suburban area participate in any 
joint endeavor. When, through accident, the historic political boun- 
daries of a town coincided with the building patterns of a new sub- 
urb local politics provided a framework for community activities. 
Nevertheless, even these conditions were unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of meaningful community life. The limited Subject matter of 
town politics and the frequently narrow income band of the residents 
of new bedroom suburbs together generated an enervating parochialism 
which hung heavy over such community life as existed. 

In 1900 the new metropolis lacked local communities that could 
deal with the problems of contemporary society at the level of the 
family and its immediate surroundings, and it lacked a large-scale 
community that could deal with the problems of the metropolis. As 
a result Boston community life fell into a self-defeating cycle. 

Each decade brought an increase in the scale and complexity of eco- 


nomic and social life; each decade's problems demanded more wide- 
Scale attention, more complex solutions. Because of the physical 
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arrangement of the new metropolis, each decade also brought an even 
greater fragmentation of community life into town and ward politics, 
church groups, clubs, and specialized societies of all kinds. The 
growing parochialism and fragmentation resulted in a steady relative 
weakening of social agencies. Weakness, in turn, convinced more and 
more individuals that local community action was hopeless or irrele- 
vant. From this conviction came the further weakening of the public 
agencies. The self-defeating cycle, begun by the streetcar metropo- 
lis, has continued with increasing severity to this day. It has proved, 
both for the metropolis and its. constituent political ynits, an iron 
cycle, which once established, is difficult to break.¢ | 
The preceding analysis sheds light on the alienation of the middle- 
class and also the working-class in these neighborhoods. Alienation has 
been exacerbated during the past two decades by the substitution of an at- 
large for a ward City Council in Boston and by recent movements to reduce 
the size of the State House of Representatives, a major source of appeal 
for redress of grievances. Protest formulae used by the blacks, the or- 
ganized poor and their advocates have provided newer models of citizen par- 
ticipation for the middle-class and working-class streetcar suburban dwellers, 
but more prefer to move out of the city altogether for the relative peace- 
fulness, better schools or other attractions of comtemporary suburbia. Non- 
whites and families on public assistance continue to be perceived as ulti- 


mate threats to family well-being in suburban neighborhoods. 


D. CITY-WIDE AND NEIGHBORHOOD CITIZEN PARTICIPATION FOR RENEWAL IN THE 
BIRULES 


Among the earlier mechanisms for encouraging citizen participation in 
renewal was the establishment by the chief executive of a city of a special 
citizens advisory committee to work with him and his renewal coordinator. 
It may be joined with or kept separate from an official steering committee 
made up of the responsible heads of city departments concerned with the 
various aspects of renewal. Boston had experience with three such advisory 
committees during the 1954-1957 period. The alternatives are to use exist- 
ing citizen organizations interested in renewal and other community-wide 


programs, or else to establish a new group whose sole function relates to 
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renewal. City officials and citizen volunteers tend to alternate in awaken- 
ing civic interest jn community improvement programs such as urban renewal . 
Since Boston was divided geographically into fifteen health and welfare 
districts for social planning purposes, each of these was then subdivided 
into renewal and other planning neighborhoods, sixty-three in all. 

Below is a description of the origins of city-wide and neighborhood 
advisory communities dedicated to goals of community rehabilitation and con- 


servation. 


1. Twin Advisory Committees--One for Conservation of the Whole 
City, Another for Renewal Project Areas 


After World War II the growth of the leisure-time do-it- 
yourself movement, the development of a State model code of "Mini- 
mum Standards of Fitness for Human Habitation" and of an "Adminis- 
trative Guide for Health Departments" in handling their housing 
jurisdiction, and the example of systemative use of coordinated 
city departments in rehabilitation work in two or three other 
large cities, had brought into being in Boston a new move to gain 
citizen participation in improvement in housing areas. Two citizen 
groups prepared and urged on city officials a pronosal for a Neigh- 
borhood Rehabilitation and Conservation program. 


The New Boston Committee, operating as a pro-reform political organi- 
zation interested in improving municipal government during the early fifties, 
recommended establishment of a city-wide citizens' advisory committee. It 
was at Seminars sponsored by the Boston College School of Business Adminis- 
tration, with the participation of diverse economic, political, and social 
elements in the metropolitan area, that much of the support for renewal 
came at the highest decision-making levels; other interested groups, in- 
cluding organized civic associations, became involved and began to have their 
points of view considered. 

The Mayor and his official family in picking up the sugges- 

ted program as it had been recommended by the New Boston Commit- 

tee, the Real Estate Board and others, decided not to establish a 

central citizens' committee representative of all elements in the 

community customarily giving leadership. [sic.] Instead he estab- 
lished a committee of citizens in each of the fifteen health and 


welfare districts to work with his Coordinator. The Coordinator 
was appointed to act for the Mayor within the administration in 
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bringing about unified city action by the Health, Fire and Build- 
ing Departments, the Public Works Department for improvement of rub- 
bish collections and repair of streets and sidewalks, and by the 
Park Department for trees. The Coordinator chairmanned a "steering 


committee" made up of the commissioners of pertinent public depart- 
ments. 


So citizen participation began at the district not the city- 
wide level. This was partly in line with the experience of the 
Joint Planning Councils. It also tended to fill a aap in the rela- 
tion between City Hall and grass roots citizenry which had occurred 
with the demise of the old ward system of political organization 
(1949). When the Committee appointments were made, with the excep- 
tion of a few businessmen who were known to City Hall to have an 
interest in neighborhood improvements, most of thg district com- 
mitteemen were neighborhood bankers or clergymen. 4 
It can be seen from the above description that contemporary forms of 

citizen participation in the Boston Urban Affairs Committee and the Local 
Advisory Councils have their roots and some of their problems 

in the experience of the fifties. Nevertheless a variety of organized 
citizen groups has succeeded in.training cadres of potential leaders 

and provided career ladders. The problems of redevelopment or clear- 


ance, as contrasted with rehabilitation and conservation, also have their 
origins in this period. The Mayor's coordinator called District Commit- 
tee chairmen into periodic meetings to form a city-wide citizens advisory 
committee, but the participants lacked city-wide prestige or power to 
effect change. The South End, Roxbury, and Charlestown District Committees 
made use of existing neighborhood groups as spring-boards for expanding 
the scope of citizen participation. Analysts of neighborhood conservation 
in Boston concluded that by the end of 1955 the program had done little but 
secure some voluntary correction of dwelling units and some uparading of 
the City's "housekeeping' of streets, alleys, and trees. Some progress 
could be measured in a quantity and quality of citizen participation that 
extended beyond the public information and public hearings techniques ad- 
vocated under the 1949 Housing Act. There was lack of visible public sup- 


port and little organized demand for better zoning and redevelopment. "The 
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proponents of the changes, as well as the city councilmen and other politi- 

cians, were more often skeptical than hopeful that environmental improvement 
25 

would ever result." 

The citizen participation component of Boston's Workable Program approved 
by the Federal Renewal Administratign in 1955 conceived of a coordinating 
committee of City officials, the chairman of which would be designated re- 
newal coordinator. The local public agency to contract with the federal 
government was to be the Renewal Division of the Boston Housing Authority 
(BHA). A 1956 report of the chief of urban renewal of the BHA to the Dis- 
trict Committees for Neighborhood Rehabilitation-Conservation promised that 
this new arrangement would not supplant or replace the existing neighborhood 
citizen participation structure, but would be complementary to it and would 
provide "valuable city-wide support and overall planning assistance and: co- 
ordination as outlined in the seven elements of the Workable Program." 

In the areas where an urban renewal project is being planned, 

the Neighborhood Rehabilitation Committee will be engaged in ex- 

tensive citizen participation activities, particularly if the proj- 

ect is the rehabilitation and conservation type of project. Public 

interest, understanding, and support must be gained. Block-by- 

block groups must be organized to enlighten, advise and pursuade in- 

dividual owners to rehabilitate their structures and to assist the 

owners in financing arrangements. A Community Organizer will be ap- 
pointed to the technical staff of the agency to guide and direct 
citizen participation in the project area. 

Thus, new federal guidelines and new federal financial support for citi- 
zen participation activities, and a shift toward conserving neighborhoods 
stimulated the use of professional community organizational approaches to 
achieve neighborhood support of renewal which had dated back to the South End 
experience some 50 years ago. 

It was noted that "a long time was spent waiting for a 1957 legislative 
amendment to the Redevelopment Law so that Boston could have an Urban Rede- 


velopment Authority, and more time elapsed before leqal steps could be 


taken to effect the transfer of powers." 
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During this period a hundred-man Citizens' Advisory Committee 
was appointed to deal with renewal projects, taxes and finance, and 
a host of other problems which afflict the central cities of large 
metropolitan areas. Unfortunately for renewal, this Committee was 
an expansion of a group dedicated to industrial and commercial de- 
velopment. It has met in its new form only at the call of the Mayor 
and his officials and has not had to date of writing organized it- 
self for its new duties. No new committee has at the start such a 
group.awareness of the implications of its assignment and has to 
acquire it by educating itself in regular monthly meetings to which 
its subcommittees studying specific problems report. Probably by 
the time the new Authority's legal papers are in order, the big 
citizens' committee will be ready to participate with it. 


The development of city-wide forms for participation in Boston 
has resulted in a division of the citizens participating at the 
city-wide level into twin committees. Each is officially recog- 
nized for only a specific portion of the citizens’ renewal job per- 
tinent to the city-wide level. The earlier Committee of District 
Chairmen is to operate to arouse citizen renewal interest at dis- 
trict and neighborhood levels throughout the city. But in any area 
that becomes designated for planning and execution of a redevelop- 
ment project, it is to keep out entirely and the big advisory com- 
mittee will take over responsibility for citizen participation. 

On the other hand, upon designation of an area for rehabilitation 
with spot redevelopment both citizens' advisory committees appar- 
ently will have an interest in participating in project development. 
In this set up, neither seems to have the scope to carry out all. 
the functions (as Advisory, Directive, opening channels of communi- 
cation between citizens and municipal officials, etc.) Both are de- 
pendent on-borrowed staff, or more correctly upon the service of the 
officials to whom they are advisers. As a result, neither group is 
in a position to take independent action to promote renewal inter- 
est, in contrast to the circumstances which evolved in Cambridge 
and Somerville. From the standpoint of rehabilitation type renewal, 
the fact that the Citizens' Advisory. Committee which is to deal 

with any federally aided renewal project is also responsible for 
the important task of development of business in the city may be 
found to be unfortunate. For purposes of its main job it over- 
represents the economic and allows almost no participation of the 
other dominant elements of a community. Thus Boston has struc- 
tured its citizen participation at the city-wide level in two parts. 
It is yet to be seen whether it can operate without restructuring 
when SUL of Federally aided rehabilitation projects provides 

a real test.¢/ 


The above observations can also be made of the current citizen partici- 
pation structures of the Boston Redevelopment Authority. Although the 
neighborhood association component has expanded considerable under BUAC , 
the Local Advisory Councils have not been functioning effectively enough to 
erase the notion that notables and knowledgeable city-wide and local elites 


constitute the major participants. 
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2. The Roxbury Community Council--Professional and Indigenous 


Community Organization for Citizen Participation in Urban Re- 
newal 


The development of the Roxbury Community Council and some of its con- 
stituent block and neighborhood associations, particularly the Warren Neigh- 
borhood Association and the Munroe Street Association during the 1950's, 
continued the professional community organization model which had emerged 
earlier in the South End. An interesting aspect of this case, however, 
was the competition between the Roxbury Community Council and Freedom House, 
an organization similar in goals to the Roxbury Community Council, durina 
the 1960's to gain official recognition and responsibility for relocation 
and community peoanization in the Washington Park urban renewal project 
area of Roxbury. The City's development a dunn stration cast his lot with 
Freedom House and the Roxbury Community Council lingered on several more 
years primarily as a social service coordinating agency, until replaced 
first by other federations of settlement homes and community action delegate 
agencies when the antipoverty program was launched and eventually by the 
Model Cities citizen participation structure. Under the Roxbury Community 
Council model, the community organization strateqy represented a mix of pro- 
fessional and indigenous citizen participation and efforts to gain the support 
of social welfare, political, economic, religious, and other key CSN eres 
This author was involved in Roxbury Community Council executive and regular com- 
mittee work planning for urban rehabilitation in the Dale and Munroe Street 
areas of Roxbury, in anticipation of the Washington Park urban renewal project. 

_ The Roxbury Community Council was established to serve as a | 

District Council at the request of the Mayor's Committee [on Neigh- 

borhood Rehabilitation and Conservation]. The Interagency Confer- 

ence of Roxbury was checked to determine that they were not the 

Community Council in Roxbury and did not intend to become a citi- 

zens ' group. The Council had the benefit of staff counselling in 

its development from several agencies, including the Urban League, 

the Special Youth Project (detached work with youth), the Harvard 


School of Public Health and the Housing Association of Metropoli- 
tan Boston, which assumed leadership in establishing the Council. 
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The Interagency Conference cooperated in the initial stages with 

members serving on the (Council) Planning Committee...The purpose 

of the Roxbury Community Council, as stated in the By Laws, is: 

"to provide an opportunity for its. members to consider together 

matters of community interest and arrange for appropriate action." 

...The Council adopted as a symbol of its aim of representing all 

the many interests and groups in Roxbury, the slogan: "The Voice 

of Roxbury."29 

Membership in the Roxbury Community Council included organizational 
representation by delegates, associate individual membership (professionals), 
and associate group membership (mainly financial sponsors). Only members 
in the first category could vote. Ultimately an executive secretary was 
hired, and his salary came from several sponsoring groups, ultimately be- 
ing most heavily subsidized by United Community Services. 

The Housing Committee of the Roxbury. Community Council became a major 
action group in anticipation of the Washington Park urban renewal project. 
It coordinated the planning, conduct and implementation of neighborhood 
Surveys and served as a communications link with appropriate City aaencies. 
This was important as a transitional arrangement until federal funding could 
be secured to professionalize the community organization operation. Unfor- 
tunately for the Roxbury Community Council it lost its bid to Freedom House 


to mediate between the Boston Redevelopment Authority and the people of 


the Washington Park renewal area--certain block and neighborhooa associations 


had participated both in the Roxbury Community Council and in Freedom House 
activities, and there were divided loyalties and mixed feelings about which 
should be designated by the BRA as the community organization sponsor. 
Nevertheless, Freedom House did a conscientious job of community organiza- 
tion, albeit more paternalistic than its supporters would concede, and hous- 
ing and commercial developments designed mainly for a stable middle- and 
working-class population emerged. Neither of these agencies were advo- 
cates for the poor, unlike the poverty constituencies of present antipov- 


erty and some Model Cities programs. 
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An independent evaluation of citizen participation in urban renewal dur- 
ing the 1960's criticized the municipal government for not taking sufficient 
advantage of opportunities to develop professionally-assisted organized 
citizen groups so that they might make contributions to the renewal pro- 
gram. According to this analysis, economic interests dominated the pro- 
grams for housing, and they were remote from residents and their organiza- 
tions. The Greater Boston Real Estate Board, the Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Boston Citizens Council (consisting of delegates from 
social agencies in the fifteen health and welfare districts of the city) 
maintained FeTTo Trine with the United Community Services of Metropolitan 
Boston, and with limited support, promoted some vertical communication from 
local levels to the Mayor's office and department heads, such as the Roxbury 
Community Council Housing Committee self-survey, but major issues plaguing 
the neighborhood, such as abandoned houses and the need for demolition, 
were ineffectually handled. Absentee landlords were another weak link in 
the effort to renew the neighborhoods. Since their participation was vital, a 
special subcommittee of absentee landlords had to be established because they 
could not interact well with their tenants and neighbors without abuse. 

Under the new City administration which took office in 1960 and under 
the energetic and imaginative leadership of a new development administrator, 
major federal financial and policy support was generated for comprehensive 
downtown and neighborhood renewal projects, and rehabilitation got slowly 
under way in Washington Park, Roxbury and then in the South End and in Char- 
lestown. Major inputs of social planning into the renewal process, how- 
ever, had to await the era of the antipoverty program during the mid-1960's 
and Model Cities after that. Separatism within the community organization 
movement and conflict between city-wide interests and neighborhood 


interests continue to characterize citizen-participation patterns in 
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Boston, as indicated by such community control cases as the South End Project 
Advisory Committee, the King School, and to some degree, Infill Housing 
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IMPACT OF FEDERALLY-MANDATED GUIDELINES 

The origins of organized citizen participation officially authorized 
by agencies of the United States government are to be found in the extension 
service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, where local advisory commit- 
tees were organized by county extension workers. Local leaders dominated the 
activities of these advisory groups, their incomes, ethnic background, and 
degree of political views varying with the circumstances of the county. Government, 
religious, educational, business and fraternal groups provided the leadership, 
which was locally elitist and tended to reinforce values oriented toward im- 
proved living through modern business-oriented, scientific agriculture. Lower- 
income persons and persons perceived to be of low status general did not partic- 
ipate, nor were their interests necessarily directly represented. 

Urban redevelopment followed the public housing and early stum clear- 
ance movements of the depression years, and was incorporated in the 1949 Hous- 


ing Act. The program did not assure that new replacement housing would go 


to the displaced residents; rather, a filter-down process was assumed. Bos- 
ton's West End project was approved by city-wide business and government in- 
terests as a means of increasing the tax base through -higher-income use of 
downtown property. Neighborhood residents did not receive consistent infor- 
mation, nor was their active involvement solicited. Local settlement house 
workers, clergy, and political representatives acted as intermediaries, 
seeking information and arguing for equitable treatment for their constituents, 
but to little avail. They had to accommodate to the final redevelopment plan and 
they functioned to ease anxieties and to reduce tension among the ce 
Negative reaction to urban redevelopment in Boston and other larae cit- 
ies during the 1950's combined with active civil rights movements in northern 
metropolises to produce the 1954 Housing Act. Urban renewal became the new 
name of the program which emphasized rehabilitation and conservation as well 


as redevelopment or clearance. Residential neighborhoods of ethnic and 
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working-class residents were approached as renewal areas, but hostility 
toward dislocation was strong as was the fear of an influx of displaced 
nonwhites, families on welfare, and public housing. A Workable Program 

was required of applicant cities for federal housing and urban renewal grants 
and the following seven points had to be complied with--appropriate building 
and housing codes, a comprehensive plan for community development, neighbor- 
hood analyses to determine problem areas, an administrative organization 
capable of carrying out renewal activity, financial resources to support the 
locality's share of the renewal program, local citizen participation in de- 
veloping and executing the urban renewal program, and housing resources for 
those displaced by the renewal ene 

The citizen participation component thus became mandatory, and neighbor- 
hood inputs increased, though hardly matching those of the city-wide elites 
who dominated the citizens advisory Committee, which in Boston constituted 
300 members. Community organization became necessary to develop participa- 
tion in project neighborhoods among groups without participatory experience. 
Settlement house workers, as in Boston's South End, had such skills, but 
additional infusions of budget and personnel were required to carry out ex- 
panded community organization responsibilities. This was not forthcomina 
until the 1960's, when civil rights and antipoverty movements exposed the 
injustices of renewal sufficiently to promote organized citizen involvement 
among the poor. 

Organized citizen participation progressed under the encouragement of 
demonstration programs during the early 1960's such as those funded by the 
President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and The Ford Foundation. 

The interests of social welfare advocates and those of city-wide and neigh- 
borhood political and economic interests soon were at variance. Urban re- 


newal's physical planning and construction activity required a counterpart 
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for "people renewal," yet the issue of control by the City government was 

perceived as a threat by a semi-autonomous agency such as Action for Boston 
Community Development (ABCD) ,which accumulated substantial budget and staff 
for community organization and social service in the renewal neighborhoods. 

The governing Pera of ABCD, the selection of which was dictated by 
the Mayor with the advice of his development administrator, was elitist un- 
til the mid-1960's when the agency was reconstituted as the channel for anti- 
poverty funds through the cD Action Program under Title II of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. The influence of the agency spread to 
neighborhoods beyond the renewal project areas, and citizen participation 
was mandated among the stated goals for community action agencies which were 
to provide services, mobilize public and private resources and achieve maxi- 
mum feasible participation of the poor. By 1966 at least one-third of the 
board had to consist of representatives of the poor, and in Boston this yard- 
stick was more than realized. Local Area Planning Action Councils increased | 
community organization and pressures for greater representation of the poor, if 
not control of the Peniral agency. Simultaneously the civil rights movement 
was becoming increasingly militant and SPS. seeking control of neigh- 
borhood service institutions. Black and Puerto Rican membership in the APACs 
and their influence in ABCD's board and in City Government increased. 

City administration was assured greater control while at the same time neigh- 
borhood viability was emphasized by the Model Cities Program initiated under 
the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966. The 
City Demonstration Agency (CDA) became a direct arm of the Mayor's of- 
fice, unlike the BHA, BRA, or ABCD. A Model Neighborhood Board elected from 
designated subareas represented all residents therein. 

Pressures arose for community control of local service delivery systems 


and for institutional change through the Model Cities Program but City Council 
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approval of the initial plan was held up until city-wide interests, in par- 
ticular the police, teachers, and construction unions, were placated. Blacks 
dominated the Model Cities Program although white representatives and the 
Spanish-speaking were beginning to claim their place. Technical staff assist- 
ance was provided to the CDA and also to the Board, with joint approval of 
comprehensive planning and consideration of priorities. Greater opportuni - 
ties for professional and technical training for local residents were made 
available through the Model Cities Program and the City government. was co- 
operative in promoting Model Cities interests. However, the periodic un- 
certainties of federal funding levels continuously jeopardized the credibility 
of the Model Cities mandate. 

Further solutions to urban and minority problems have been sought 
through such mechanisms and strategies as the community development corporation, 
public housing modernization and an extensive planning role by tenants in 
tenant-management parperecions: Still to be resolved are how best to coordinate 
the activities of the several layers of government and those of private interests 
and how to apply organized citizen participation as a technique both for reducing 
citizen alienation and for promoting upward.social mobility. 

A. BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY WORKABLE PROGRAMS, 1968 AND 1970 

Since 1960 organized citizen participation in Boston has become less a 
matter of providing information to residents about proposals for neighborhood 
change and more a matter of consultation and negotiation with affected resi- 
dents in shared policy-making. Neighborhood participation in planning and 
decision-making emerged as major goals in communities like the South End and 
the Model Cities area where federally-assisted community development activi- 
ties represented dominant Pee 

The parallel development of city-wide and residential neighborhood or- 


ganized movements continued beyond the "New Boston" era of the sixties. The 
POSTOR 
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decentralization philosophy of the present Mayor led to complete reorgani- 
zation of a nascent citizen participation apparatus and creation of the Bos- 
ton Urban Affairs Committee (BUAC) and Local Advisory Councils (LACs) 

tied closely to a network of Little City Halls. 

Relationships between the Boston Redevelopment Authority and organized 
citizen groups generally improved during the sixties under the development 
administrator's philosophy of "planning with people." Keyes has concluded 
that this "planning game" policy for the South End, Washington Park, and 
Charlestown mollified most middle-class and working-class residents by pro- 
viding new housing, institutional, and commercial centers. But militants 
and advocates for segments of the poor, the blacks, and other minority 
groups continue to mistrust the BRA, and they have pushed hardest for com- 
munity control of public construction and services in their ic eoH ee 

Organized citizen participation in urban renewal has gained sophisti- 
cation through experience of the projects of the sixties and also through 
training in Area Planning Action Councils, Boston's system for A Re sion 
of antipoverty programs. In more recent years the "streetcar suburbs" are 
pressing City officials to introduce the federally-assisted Community 
Improvement Program and expanded code enforcement to conserve properties and 
life styles threatened by the spreading decay and invasion of nonwhite and 
lower-income white groups. 

The heyday of urban renewal in Boston was the period between 1960 
and 1968. Since 1968 federal funding of urban renewal has been curbed 
sharply. The 1968-70 period has been one mainly of consolidation of on- 


going projects, particularly subsidized housing starts and rehabilitation 
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in the residential neighborhoods accompanying special demonstrations of 
greater sensitivity to local feelings and City strategies designed to alle- 
viate grievances articulated by AEE groups and their advocates. Dis- 
satisfaction with progress in housing production for low and moderate in- 
come families,with the quality of public housing management and operation, and 
with the effectiveness of code enforcement led to a study and recommendations 
by the Citizens Housing and Planning Association (CHPA) that the several 
agencies in Boston involved in housing be consolidated into a Housing and 
Community Development Department. The Boston Home Rule Commission took 
these and similar recommendations into consideration when it proposed re- 
alignment of housing and physical development functions into three new De- 
partments of Development, Housing Services and Building Regulation. The 
uncertainty of federal trends in community development and the tenuousness 

of local political priorities are pare cnee te quick approval of the Home 


Rule Commission's reorganization proposals. 


1. The 1968 Workable Pro ram--A Review of Previous Activities and 
Achievements in Citizen Participation 

The City's Workable Program report for 1968 contained a description of 
the activities of the Citizens Advisory Committee (CAC) and lists of the 
CAC's monthly meetings during 1966 and 1967 under HUD requirements for in- 
dicating the scope and nature of citizen participation in community develop- 
ment. Some of the CAC's activities included review and endorsement of the 
Campus High School project in Roxbury, support of legislation relative to 
the administration and extension of public welfare services, review and 
approval of recommendations for additional public housing admission prac- 
tices, revised by-laws of the CAC, proposed participation in the federally- 
assisted Concentrated Code Enforcement Program, recommendations to the BRA 
for strengthening its public information programs, review and support of 


the Model Cities Program, review and support of the Central Business Dis- 


ee fe 


trict urban renewal project, recommendations for reorganizing CAC subcommittee 
staffing and changes in membership, sponsorship of a cultural program in 
cooperation with the Elma Lewis School of Fine Arts in Roxbury, and approval 
of the Washington Park (Roxbury) Work and Study Program. For the coming pe- 
riod, the CAC was planning to support and assist the City's Concentrated 
Code Enforcement Program when federal funds became available, to establish 
liaison with and assist the Mayor's new Office of Public Service, and to 
strengthen its membership through reorganization and further revision of 
its by-laws. "In the reorganization of the CAC, every effort will be made 
to increase the number of neighborhood representatives from every geogra- 
phic area in the Ey steThe report noted that the subcommittees and the 
Executive Committee would hold monthly meetings; full membership meetings 
would be held quarterly. A list of subcommittees and the private capacities 
of their chairmen reveal the elitist nature of the 300-man CAC, with its 
city-wide business, professional, and neighborhood civic leadership, viz: 
Capital Improvements--Executive Secretary, Boston Municipal Research Bureau 
Code Enforcement--Chairman, Jamaica Plain Neighborhood Council 
Community Planning--President of a Savings Institute 
Design Review--prominent architect 


Home Financing--major bank representative 
Hous ing--professional suburban social welfare civic leader 


Neighborhood Improvement and Participation--South End civic association leader 


Rehabilitation--major utilities representative 
Public Information--major medical school civic representative 


Among the officers of the CAC, the chairman was a lawyer with a major 
downtown Boston law firm who has long been active in numerous city-wide 
and neighborhood civic posts. The Vice chairman was the project coordinator 
for a major private utility. The advisor was the professional staff head 
of a university-based public affairs institute. The paid staff coordinator 
is the Mayor's liaison officer with neighborhood groups. No significant 
innovations in CAC activities concerning the extent of citizen support and 
participation in community improvement effort were reported since the pre- 


vious Workable Program submission to HUD. 
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able Program for Re-Certification 

Unlike the 1968 Workable Program, which appeared to signify the tran- 
sition between the preceding New Boer en period and the present, the 1970 
Workable Program submitted to HUD for re-certification reflected the commit- 
ment of the current Mayor to greater involvement by grass-roots citizen 
groups and his efforts to equalize their influence in City decision-making 
with that of the more traditional elitist institutional interests. The 300- 
man CAC had become virtually moribund. The new administration was putting 
its emphasis on the revitalization of residential neighborhoods by moving 
toward greater decentralization of decision-making and services in the 
neighborhoods and more effective coordination with city-wide groups concerned 
with the neighborhoods. Progress in achieving these goals depended heavily 
on the continuation of federal funding to execute existing and planned proj- 
ects, as well as the recruitment of enthusiastic specialists supplemented 
by indigenous staff. Some of the impediments to progress included the con- 
tinuing skepticism of elected and appointed officials as well as the regular 
bureaucracy about race new policies, and the chronic financial problems of the 
City which were exacerbated by severe limitations of State aid and cutbacks 
in federal assistance. Organized citizen participation was given high 
priority on the agenda of City policies during the 1969 and 1970 period, but the 
November, 1970 political campaign, in which Boston's Mayor lost to the incumbent 
in the gubernatorial election, seemed to take the wind out of some of the 
sails of the Mayor's designs for greater citizen involvement and more decentralization. 
Activities during 1971 developed new political focus, with less attention paid 
to the participation aspirations of organized minority groups and efforts to 
gain the political support of the streetcar suburbs by giving higher 


priority to the sentiments and needs of large white ethnic voting blocs. 


” 


Major national economic setbacks and continued conflict over the war-peace 
issue dampened the enthusiasm for downtown renewal, although major plans 
affecting certain sections of the central business district were completed 
and made public. 

The text of the 1970 Workable Program noted construction delays, par- 
ticularly for Infill Housing, but cited new housing construction progress 
in Washington Park, South Cove, Charlestown, and the South End. It also 
mentioned public housing development in Charlestown, Washington Park, For- 
est Hills, West Roxbury, and Hyde Park (Riverside), much of which was hous- 
ing for the elderly and a significant proportion in middle-income areas. 

The 1970 Workable Program pointed out that a key element in updating | 
the 1965-1975 General Plan was District Planning, "to provide for the improve- 
ment and development of Boston's neighborhoods by preparing and implement- | 
ing improvement plans and programs reflecting citizens' needs and desires. 


More specifically, the objectives of the program were identified as follows: 


1. To establish a process through which a citizens‘ oriented plan- 
ning process will provide a framework for solving problems of an im- 
mediate nature, as well as on a longer range basis. 2. To establish 
a continuing communication process between the citizens of each dis- 
trict and City Hall through local advisory committees which will work 
directly with the Neighborhood Service Centers, City Planners from 
the Boston Redevelopment Authority, as well as technical staff from 
other City Departments. 3. To work jointly with the Neighborhood 
Service Centers and their managers who will coordinate community par- 
ticipation during the planning process. 4. To recommend publicly 
financed improvements at the district level which will be coordi- 
nated into a city-wide capital improvement program. 5. To sponsor, 
promote and/or encourage privately financed programs directed toward 
the improvement of the community. 6. To recommend appropriate local, 
state, and federal planning and development programs in each district 
which will aid in implementation. 


The text continued to outline the major components of citizen involve- 
ment by describing the process of establishing local advisory committees 
through the efforts of appropriate Neighborhood Service Center Managers 
(managers of Little City Halls). Local advisory committees were to make 


the local decisions about representation and program priorities (Cf., infra.). 
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Also described was a so-called Advanced Planning Program, which was to con- 


Sist of a series of city-wide comprehensive studies related to needs and con- 


cerns in the residential neighborhoods . (Cf., Part ry, Activities 
of the Mayor's Office and other Municipal Agencies, 1969-1970, infra.). 


The 1970 Workab le Program document lists on-going urban renewal proj- 
ects and describes the Boston Urban Affairs Committee (BUAC), the Neighbor- 
hood Service Centers (Little City Halls), and the Local Advisory Committees 
(LAC). This is followed by an alphabetical listing of cooperating citi- 
zen organizations and their general focus of mutual interest (Cf., Appendix to 
Part II and Appendix to Part IV; also the identification of relevant civic 
associations throughout this report.) The Workable Program reflects BRA's 
great concern that the sponsoring agency, HUD, be apprised of the shifting 
emphasis in organized citizen participation and the BUAC-LAC structure through 


which greater decentralization is to be achieved. 


3. The Boston Urban Affairs Committee (BUAC) 
The 1970 Workable Program delineated the rationale for the BUAC, as 


follows: 
The Boston Urban Affairs Committee (BUAC) is a logical extension 
of the continuing effort of Mayor White's administration to provide 
the people of Boston with a means to communicate their concerns and 
priorities to decision-making authorities. 


The committee shall be an assembly of articulate and concerned 
representatives of Boston's residential communities and special in- 
terest groups. The 58-member BUAC will replace Boston's former 
300-member Citizens Advisory Committee. The new committee will have 
both geographic and broadly based interest group representation. 
Geographic neighborhood membership will be by appointment from the 
new Local Advisory Committees (LAC) to be established in the coming 
months by the Mayor's Office of Public service. To round out BUAC's 
membership, special interests will be represented by members appointed 
by the. Mayor from the fields of medicine, education, recreation, fi- 
nance, business, labor and others involved in city affairs. 


The primary functions and responsibilities of the Boston Urban 
Affairs Committee will be: 


-A. To make available to the Mayor and city agencies an independ- 
ent source of advisory opinion on city-wide programs as they evolve. | 
This opinion will reflect the concerns and prevailing attitudes of 
the urban population. 
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8. To review and comment on existing programs in Boston. 

C. To work with the City administration and particularly the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority in continuing a comprehensive, city- 
wide planning and development program. 

Representation on the BUAC was to be allocated as follows: 

LAC Representation (28): 1 each from the Back Bay-Beacon Hill, 
Central Area (North End), Charlestown, Fenway-Kenmore, South End; 

2 each from Allston-Brighton, East Boston, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain- 

Parker Hill, Roslindale, South Boston, West Roxbury; 3 from Washina- 

ton Park-Model Cities; 6 from Dorchester-Mattapan. 

Special Interest Representation (30): 3 each for Clergy, Pov- 
erty, Racial/Ethnic; 1 each for College Administration, College Profes- 
sors, Commercial Banks, Construction, Council on Aging, Hospital Ad- 
ministration, Insurance, Investment Banks, Lawyers, Manufacturing, Model 
Cities,Program (via Model Cities Board), Private Tenant Association, 
Private Union, Public Tenant Association, Public Union, Real Estate, 
Retail Store Operators, Transportation, Urban Renewal Project Area Com- 
mittee (via SEPAC), Urban Research, Youth. 

The above arrangement indicated more broadly based representation of 
interest groups, particularly the growing nonwhite and low-income 
components, than previous citizen advisory committess. Monthly meetings 
were scheduled for the general membership and for the Executive Committee, 
with staff assistance provided. The initial meeting took place on December 
15, 1969, with appropriate introductions and remarks by the Mayor, BRA 
and Office of Public Service administrators. Their theme was to restore 
emphasis to the neighborhoods to stem the exodus of middle-income families. 
The degree of citizen participation through BUAC and its influence on mu- 
nicipal operating departments was to be worked out through a developmental] 
strategy. A major question was whether BUAC would act mainly in response to 
perennial crises, or whether its role would be long-range involvement in the 
community planning and execution decision-making process. New faces appeared 
in BUAC and its Study Group Task Forces--Economic Development, Land Use, and 
Zoning; Housing; Parks and Recreation; Community Appearance and Public Service; 
Education; Public Health and Public Safety; and Transportation. These 


seemed to be the current leaders in neighborhood and city-wide organized 
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citizen groups and included younger, more militant personalities than those 
previously active on citizen advisory committees . 

Regular meetings of the general membership of BUAC and its Executive 
Committee were held during the winter and spring months of 1970, with a break 
for the summer. During this period the group elected its officers and ap- 
proved by-laws. The old crisis approach soon became evident, however; first 
in pressing for BUAC's guarded endorsement of the 1970 Workable Program pre- 
pared by the BRA; then in seeking BUAC support for a frantic request to con- 
struct a professional football stadium in Boston with public funds, an issue that 
eventually divided the entire metropolis; and the hurried announcement of a 
privately-financed downtown commercial development proposal in Park Square 
(Park Plaza) endorsed 4 BUAC to steal the thunder from an anticipated newspaper 


release of this story. 


It has been difficult to identify what development activity continued 
into the fall months of 1970 because the state election dominated the 
municipal scene. Following the defeat of the Mayor in his campaign for 
governor, however, the morale in BRA declined to a new low. This was com-. 
pounded by a schism between the Mayor and his BRA administrator. over questions 


of political loyalties which led to the latter's resignation by the year's 


end. A BUAC meeting in the fall was devoted to an optimistic report on economic 
progress in the city which left most of its members, many of whom were skeptical 
of the conclusions in view of their own experience. Attendance at BUAC meetings 
dwindled thereafter. City Council offers to finance staff assistance generated 
disputes concerning that body's motives. Because the Local Advisory Councils 
were not fully operating, BUAC was forced to retain many of the originally appointed 
members representing neighborhood groups on this city-wide citizens organization. 

An in-house analysis of BUAC during the winter of 1970-1971 recommended a 


further reduction in its size to approximate the size of the Executive Conmittee, 
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a shift to complete emphasis on LAC representation and elimination of the 
"special interest" groups. The latter types would be involved as consultants 
where desired. Meetings would be bi-weekly to assure continuity, and the 
functions of the BUAC would be entirely determined by the group as it de- 


veloped its own program. Reliance on BRA or official agencies for goals 


14 
development was decried. At the time of this writing (June, 1971), BUAC 


seems to be in limbo. 


4. Local Advisory Councils (LAC), Neighborhood Links to BUAC via 
Office of Public Service 


The current Mayor's policy of decentralization as a strategy for im- 
proving services to residents led to creation of the Office of Public Serv- 
ice in 1968. This organization became responsible for the development and 
operation of neighborhood service centers (Little City Halls), which were to 
provide impetus for the formation of Local Advisory Councils (LAC). These 
were to be representative of neighborhood residential populations and would through 
BUAC participate in long-range planning and resource allocation. A comprehensive 
analysis of the Little City Halls constitutes a separate study of the Bos- 
ton Urban Observatory (Cf.). The Little City Halls have generally gained 
acceptance in neighborhoods where the managers have been charismatic and 
where minority group interests are served. The controversy over their op- 
erations stems from fears they are being used a vehicle for political pa- 
tronage and to further the individual ambitions of some of their staff. 

Except for sporadic announcements of "Town Hall Meetings" convened 
early in 1970 in which the Mayor addressed assembled groups in several neigh- 
borhoods, the Local Advisory Councils have not had the city-wide publicity 

of the Little City Halls. The political tone of these meetings, however, 
has led to skepticism about the legitimacy of the Local Advisory Councils. 
Seasoned citizen participants admit the desirability of coordinated. 


neighborhood local groups efforts, but also wish to pursue their separate 
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organizational goals and to continue their own programs. Some Little 

City Hall managers have emerged as advocates for their neighborhood clients, 

while others stress the usefulness of their primary links to City Hall. 

Some managers have pressed for more rapid and meaningful Hevelopnent of 

Local Advisory Councils in their jurisdictions, while others prefer to let 

them develop more spontaneously. Others seem to be relatively uninvolved 

in this aspect of their program, concentrating on day-to-day service deliv- 

ery problems. By the end of 1970 only a few LACs had been sufficiently 

well organized and operating to participate in BUAC and to have impact on 

neighborhood and city-wide bs ec pele 
A long tradition of fragmented citizen organizations and numerous neigh- 

borhood leaders has been a barrier to coordinated neighborhood efforts, ex- 

cept during felt-crisis periods, as with the Infill Housing issue (Cf., infra.). 

In neighborhoods such as Dorchester, the steady in-migration of blacks and 

Spanish-speaking population is disturbing to the Dorchester United 

Neighborhood Association (DUNA), the membership of which is largely 

white, relative to such other interest blocs as the Area Planning Action 

Council (APAC) in Dorchester, which has a predominantly nonwhite constituency 

in this neighborhood. In Jamaica Plain the Community Council is even 

weaker than its Dorchester counterpart, while the antipoverty groups in 

this area have their main strength in a public housing project area and 

a Model Cities subarea, both of which have the advantage of funds and staff- 

ing which are denied to other groups. Allston-Brighton is dominated by 

the relatively active Allston-Brighton Civic Association. The effectiveness 

of the Little City Halls and their managers in the North End and East 

Boston have helped the development of LACs in these largely Italian neigh- 

borhoods. Although certain neighborhoods of Roslindale and Hyde Park are 

faced with some physical deterioration and social problems, their civic 


groups prefer their autonomy and are suspicious of the Mayor's motives. 
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(This also holds true for South Boston.) West Roxbury, a more prosperous 
middle-class neighborhood,has the only.LAC organized on the basis of a 

bona fide election. In this LAC the committees have been meeting regularly 
on land use,education and youth issues. 

There is sufficient cohesion among organized residential groups within 
such communities as Beacon Hill, the Back Bay, Charlestown, South End, and 
the Model Cities area to question the need for a LAC coordinating mechanism 
other than to assure fair representation of the neighborhoods on the BUAC. 
Even in these conmunities, the Little City Hall managers, department heads, 
representatives of the Mayor's office, and members of the City Council have 
not restricted the rights of independently organized as well as unorganized 
groups and individual citizens to provide testimony on issues because of 
the existence of LACs. Although the rationale for LACs seems to be sound, 
it fails to recognize current political realities and socio-cultural tradi- 
tions. The issue of decentralization of municipal government and the rela- 
tive degree of citizen pareicinstion associated with this objective has 
been reviewed by the Boston Home Rule Commission (Cf., infra.). The Com- 
mission's analysis gives credit to the potential of the Office of Public 
Service, Little City Hall, and Local Advisory Council system of resident 
involvement. It notes, however, that citizen participation effectiveness 
depends to a great extent on individual political ideology and on reorgani- 
zation of several agencies within the municipal structure, particularly the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority and other agencies with-major roles in 
neighborhood planning and development 

B. ACTION FOR BOSTON COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT (ABCD) 

ABCD was created during the early sixties as the social planning and socia! 
action counterpart to the BRA and by 1964 had become Boston's official anti- 


poverty agency under aegis of the U.S. Economic Opportunity Act. It represents 
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an extension of the city's parallel development of city-wide and neighbor- 
hood orientations in citizen participation and continuation of the model for 
official encouragement, professional staff assistance, and indigenous spon- 
sors for implementing citizen participation objectives. The antecedents 
of ABCD may be found in an earlier private philanthropic strategy of social 
planning and social action and in subsequent social welfare and community 
development approaches. These prior efforts flowered during the mid-1960's 
with the launching of the War on Poverty and with "maximum feasible par- 
ticipation" as the vague but powerful mieiine for the participation of 
the poor and other neighborhood ce deen At the end of this decade, 
despite the uncertainties of federal financial Support, there seems to be 
renewed interest on the part of the municipal government in assuring the 
continued inflow of outside resources required for maintenance of the local 
antipoverty program. ABCD itself is regularly advocating increased assist- 
ance from the federal government and is supported in this effort by the 
neighborhood-based Area Planning Action Councils (APAC). To some degree 
there is competition and sometimes conflict between the city-wide and the 
local antipoverty organizations, but each needs the other’s services and 
support. As with resident involvement in the physical development activi- 
ties of the BRA, there is areater official and public awareness that organi- 
zed citizen participation is increasing, but the degree of local control 
varies with the neighborhood and the issue. Black. power and organized ten- 
ants groups and advocates, such as Urban Planning Aid, have been pathfind- 
ers in testing citizen participation effectiveness for influencing public 
agencies, their programs and policies. 
1. Boston Community Development Program 
The impetus of urban renewal in Boston during the sixties brought with 


it problems of a social nature that appeared beyond the expertise of 
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physical planners and public officials responsible for the amelioration and 
resolution of social issues. The existing social welfare structure of the 
city, including numerous private agencies of repute and the United Commu- 
nity Services of Metropolitan Boston, the area's privately-supported social 
planning agency, were deemed inadequate to cope with these challenges. 

In 1961, a Task Force on Community Organization for Citizen Participa- 
tion, one of a series set up under auspices of the privately-financed Bos-_ 
ton Community Development Program to diagnose Boston's social problems and 
unresolved physical problems, recommended establishment of a new civic agency 
with the organization title of Action for Boston Community Development 
(ABCD) in which all levels of the city and its neighborhoods, public and 
private, were to become participants, independent of partisan politics. This 
umbrella organization was to make maximum utilization of community resources 
by providing professional staff assistance at district and city-wide levels 
and by entering into contractual relations with existing public and private 
agencies for carrying out segments of ABCD's work program. . The Board of Direc- 
tors of ABCD was to be broad enough to reflect the viewpoints of specialized 
groups, with rotation. Groups mentioned in the report included the Chamber 
of Commerce, United Community Services, the School Committee, the clergy, 
labor, colleges and universities, downtown merchants, and professional and 
technical societies, city-wide in orientation for the most part. Issues 
mentioned in the Task Force report included relocation, schools, recreation, 
public housing, minority housing, transportation, and zoning, also with 


city-wide perspective. District requirements were recognized as varied, 


giving due consideration to historical development and the nature of BRA projects 
planned therein. Close relations with the BRA and with municipal agencies were 
envisaged, including the possibilities of sharing facilities and staff, the 


latter sharing arrangement applying to physical and social planning spe- 
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cialists, research and administrative assistants, together with consultant- 
ships. An assessment and evaluation unit was also Suggested. ABCD's work 
program would include community FEVETORTERT operations whereby residents 
and organized groups could participate in planning decisions meaningful at 
the neighborhood and district levels. Citizen groups were to be helped to 
function effectively in the community planning process, with staff services to 
be made available upon request. An inventory and profile of existing citizen 
organization structures and services was compiled and major problems identified 
as follows: rehousing, family assistance, relocation; municipal "housekeeping" 
services; need for improved public facilities; review of City codes, ordi- 
nances and city-wide planning policies and programs; review of specific 
planning problems and issues, e.g., public housing, transportation, zoning; 
consideration of a metropolitan approach to physical and social planning 
problems; relationship of ABCD to other private and public agencies in al- 
location of aetna ms decade later most of these problems remain unre- 
solved despite widespread citizen organizational activity although limited 
achievements can be identified. 

Stephan Thernstrom's history of the origins of ABCD is critical of 
consultant reports like the one cited above, and he cites the struggle of 
ABCD to achieve an identity of its own, hampered by the varying demands of 
funding sources, federal and municipal expectations, fears and rivalries 
of existing social service agencies, personal goals of its professional 
Staff and exigencies of the renewal process in specific Aa GHDSTHRO te Of 
particular interest was ABCD's focus on education and youth, which was ap- 
parently favored both by The Ford Foundation and The President's Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. Until these agencies had ap- 
proved ABCD's program plans, its social welfare-oriented staff was funded by 


United Community Services and by the Committee of the Permanent Charity Fund, 
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a local foundation. Meanwhile, ABCD's community organization activities in 
renewal neighborhoods could not keep pace with the growing demands of phy- 
sical renewal. The BRA made grants for gommunity organization services to 
other agencies, e.g., Freedom House in Washington Park, Roxbury, and the 
United South End Settlements in Castle Square, funds which were supplemented 
by grants from ABCD for similar purposes. The research and evaluation as- 
pects of ABCD were deemed important by its staff but less so by the BRA and 
cooperating public agencies. 

The Ford Foundation and The President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Crime funded ABCD in 1962, which enabled an expansion of staff, 
particularly in research and evaluation, and of contracts to existing social 
agencies for the implementation of particular programs. 

A Ford Foundation Report called A Foundation Approach to City Problems 


summarizes ABCD programs during its early years as a demonstration and 


experimental effort. In an overall juvenile delinquency action and research 
program called the Boston Youth Opportunities Project, ABCD included demonstra- 
tions in education and youth employment with the cooperation of the Boston 
School Department and the U.S. Office of Manpower, Automation and Training 
and the State Employment Service. Experimental legal aid services were 

also instituted in low-income neighborhoods. Community organization activi- 
ties were targeted for Roxbury, the South End, and Charlestown, neighbor- 
hoods of high priority in physical and social renewal which also contained 
centers of Boston's black population and poorer white populations. Public 
housing projects received special attention. A Program Advisory Committee 
was established consisting of representatives of major cooperating public 


and private agencies. The ABCD Board of Directors comprised city-wide and 


community-level leaders with reputations in civic life, but not representing 
19 
specific constituent groups. 
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Thernstrom feels that ABCD's shift away from expanded community organi- 
zation during the mid-1960's resulted from an agency fear of being caught 
up in growing organized citizen opposition to the BRA and the municipal ad- 
ministration in aaa Community organization involvement also tended 
to leave ABCD hanging between its neighborhood supporters and its municipal- 
BRA supporters. ABCD was highly dependent on municipal agencies and social 
service agencies (public and private), al] of which wanted the funds that 


ABCD could dispense through contractual arrangements but which would have pre- 


ferred to receive these funds directly and with no strings attached. The 
relatively high salaries of professional staff at ABCD created envy among 
City Hall civil servants aS well as among professionals in the traditional 
social service agencies. If the latter were treated with condescension by 
ABCD staff, they retaliated by limiting their cooperation. Others were 
co-opted by ABCD or loaned to ABCD-sponsored projects under arrangements 
through which they received supplements in salary. Yet ABCD was vulnerable 
because of its complete dependence on outside funding sources. Both federal 
and local sponsors feared its political potential as an action organization, 
and its activities in education and youth development were watched closely. 
During 1965 irregularities in the federally-assisted Neighborhood Youth Corps 
projects under ABCD auspices led to major reorganization and changes in top- 
level ABCD staff. 

2. Impact of the War on Poverty, 1964-68 


The U.S. Economic Opportunity Act was even more action-oriented than 
The Ford Foundation Gray Areas--Juvenile Delinquency Program under which 
ABCD began its earliest operations. "Maximum feasible participation" of 
the poor led to increased involvement at the neighborhood level and brought 
about structural changes in the ABCD Board. As a result of the civil rights 


movement and growing black power advocacy, ABCD increasingly came to be per- 
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ceived more in terms of nonwhite opportunity than as general opportunity 
for the city's low-income population, despite the fact that Boston's non- 
white population accounted for less than 15 percent of its total population 
and 30 percent of the total poor. 

In mid-1964 the Mayor asked ABCD to plan and administer the War on 
Poverty in Boston. Large sums of federal money became available to a fi- 
nancially starved city, its social agencies, and other eligible institu- 
tional recipients. Political pressures to reap the benefits of War on 
Poverty programs came from neighborhoods hostile to urban renewal. As a re- 
sult, ABCD programs came under closer control of the Mayor's office. The 
Ford Foundation and Youth Opportunities demonstration projects waned in im- 
portance and with it much of the social science evaluation within ABCD. 

The ABCD Board was broadened in 1965 under the pressures of civil rights 
leaders which caused OEO to delay funding approval and the. Governor to 
threaten veto of proposed programs. There was an exchange of Negroes, low- 
income whites, and public housing project residents for 23 Board ert rye idence 
tified as elite civic.and social welfare leaders. Eleven Area Planning Ac- 
tion Councils (APAC) were established throughout the city's predominantly 

poor df{stricts and they were given modest operating budgets. The overall 
objective was to end "planning for people and with people" and to substitute a 
system whereby people might plan for themselves. In his commentary, Thernstrom 
notes that the criteria for legitimacy to "speak for the people" are not clear. 
The issue of representativeness, even with officially monitored elections, 

has plagued the APAC structure, and has given excuse to unsympathetic 

critics, and sometimes friends as well, to bypass the formal APAC system and to 
seek counsel from outside the ABCD network. The wishes of the silent poor are 
still largely unknown or communicated except by occasional crisis-born 


demonstrations, e.g., frustrations over social welfare bureaucracy, failure: 
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~ to control truck traffic through residential streets, excessive outbreaks of 
‘crime, vermin, lack of heat, etc. From this have emerged public housing and 
private housing tenant associations and similar groups (Cf., infra.) with 
advocacy planning provided to such groups outside the ken of ABCD, but with 
increasing APAC support. Rivalry between the ABCD "establishment" and neigh- 
borhood activists has been continuous, and has provided a stimulus to neigh- 
borhood political activity. Yet upward mobility has taken place as neigh- 
borhood leaders have learned the skills of social and political manipula- 
tion and have joined the city-wide ABCD Board and various municipal and 
social wel fare agencies as paid staff. Thus the ABCD network and its rival 
organizations have served as a training ground for the development of indi- 
genous advocacy skills, although the dangers of increased distance between 
client and advocate increase as the advocate climbs the career ladder. 

In his Epilogue to the history of ABCD, Thernstrom notes the disaf- 
fection of the militants with ABCD over alleged political control by its 
executive director and the Mayor. The School Department took over certain ABCD- 


sponsored programs for low-income children when the Elementary and Secondary 


Education Act of 1965 became operational. But ABCD continued to sponsor 
Head Start programs for pre-school children. ABCD's practices and program 
directions, however, thereafter leaned toward manpower development and train- 
ing, which was : major factor in the selection of an executive director 

from outside the Boston area with an established reputation in this ee as 
Shortage of federal funds began to force curbs in the creation of addi- 
tional multi-service centers along lines of those established in Roxbury 


and Charlestown. Emphasis was placed on self-help neighborhood action 


centers with maximum use of community aides and referral services. The lat- 
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ter model was consistent with the antipoverty program's stress on citizen 
participation, but it did not satisfy those neighborhoods that did not re- 
ceive direct services, while black neighborhoods (and also Charlestown) 
established comprehensive centers. The impact of ABCD became blunted as an 
administration committed to War in Vietnam and a more reluctant U.S. Conaress 
failed to increase funds appreciably while maintaining very complicated pro- 
| cedures for funding eligibility. 
Despite the temptation of high salaries and the prospects of innova- 

tion and experimentation, the cross-fire between federal and local guidelines 
and eeptrations and between conservative and radical political sentiment have 


taken their toll, as noted by Melvin Levin in "The Expendable Executives On the 


Poverty Front." He points to the failure of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity to sponsor sufficient evaluation so that effectiveness can be measured 
and communicated to critics and sponsors alike. He notes the ambiguities 
| of insisting on "broadly based" organizations, including a provision of 
"meaningful opportunities to protest and to propose additions to or changes 
in the ways in which a community action program is being planned or under- 
taken." Locally, this was interpreted as a mandatory requirement that Com- 
munity Action Programs be approved by local neighborhood groups. It led to 
delays in approving the ABCD's Work Horizons Program (comprehensive man- 
power training program) because the Area Planning Action Councils had not 
yet been established. Meanwhile, federal budget cuts reduced the request 
by two-thirds. The inter-racial, inter-ethnic, and traditional neighborhood 
rivalries complicated by the lack of technical skills during this period, 
together with a desire for local autonomy by the APACs, complicated adminis- 
tration to the point of frustration for all the parties. Levin mentions 
the problems of representativeness,where there is small turnout in many 


APAC elections, in addition to the matter of patronage and the competition 
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for high-salary positions as a source of strife. Local parochialism prevents out- 
Siders, and possible new ideas, from penetrating their areas. The "balanced tickets" 
of the various nationality groups is preserved. Maintaining high standards 
becomes a problem and criticism of performance by sponsors, clients, the 
watchful working-class, middle-class. taxpayers and their political repre- 
sentatives is a major source of Se 

By 1967 Levin was more optimistic about ABCD's progress. New leader- 
ship was emerging through the experience of working with staff, and both 
the federal government and the Mayor continued to support ABCD Rr eew 
It is possible that ABCD has served as a safety valve for the militants active 
in residential areas of the nonwhites and the poor. Nevertheless competing 
forms of organized citizen participation have risen to cope with needs 
which neither the urban renewal nor the antipoverty programs fulfilled. In 
this respect a dialogue between ABCD's executive director during the 1966- 
1968 period and the black militant executive director of the new Urban League 
shows that demands of community control advocates could not be assuaged while 
ABCD was under white administrative leadership. City-wide and neighborhood 
organized citizen participation remains the pattern at ABCD. 

3. The Achievement of Identity --Advocacy and Action 

During 1968 pressures from the APACs for greater control of ABCD's 
budget and decision-making process mounted. At the same time the Office of 
Economic Opportunity was cutting back on discretionary local community ac- 
tion funds. APAC-elected representatives now dominated the ABCD Board and 
they opted for reductions in financial support for downtown activities af- 
ter being warned that an encroachment upon executive "flexibility" would 
limit the ability of ABCD to carry out overall antipoverty policies. More- 


over, one-third of the ABCD Board membership were not representatives of 
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APAC districts as required by federal law, and the City government was weigh- 
ing the alternative of municipal takeover of ABCD operations as authorized 
by 1967 amendments of the Economic Opportunity Act. 

As it turned out, a modus vivendi was reached between downtown and 
neighborhood interests, and the newly elected Mayor responded to the request 
of ABCD's more influential supporters that he continue the organization 
in its semi-independent charitable corporation status. A new executive di- 
rector was to be appointed, and the choice narrowed down to two black can- 
didates: one a protege of the newly-elected Mayor and the other a high-level 
administrator at ABCD who had been responsible for implementing the APAC 
arrangement although he was at odds with the out-of-town ABCD executive di- 
rector who had been recruited from New Haven. It was considered unlikely the City 
could create an administrative structure of its own that would continue to attract 
substantial outside funding from public and private sources. ABCD had strengthened 
its contacts with federal funding sources and greater community participation 
was anticipated under an independent arrangement than under City auspices. 

It must also be noted that the new Mayor was committed to policies of décenthalizauaae 
and also had the massive support of minority groups during his bid for crete 
The appointment of a new black executive director of ABCD in preference to 

the Mayor's unofficial black candidate for this position represented a victory 
for the moderate local branch of the NAACP and its supporters; also for those 
who wished to maintain the independence of ABCD from City Hall. The Mayor 
accepted the decision and rewarded his own choice for the ABCD position with the 
new office of director of the Mayor's Office of Human Rights. This was a 
strategic post in view of the disruptions resulting from the Martin Luther 


King assassination earlier that year and the need to cope with growing numbers 
27 
of disaffected black youth. 


Sie 


The new executive director has become an outspoken advocate for his cli- 
ents, the poor and the organized citizen groups (APACs) by sustaining the confi- 
dence of the Mayor and the City Reunciteand the federal agencies which fi- 
nance ABCD. During the period of severe federal cutbacks and seeming loss 
of purpose, he has mobilized local representatives at municipal, state, and 
federal levels to lobby successfully for the restoration of funds and even 
‘for increases in funds particularly for manpower and in the face of nega- 
tive evaluations by outside consultants of the planning, supervision 


and results of these programs. Apparently, no other agency is serving 


a similar function in the inner city despite the demonstrated need. In ad- 
dition to ABCD's poor white and black constituencies, a Spanish-speaking 
group has emerged which has become active in its quest for a share of anti- 
poverty program action and rewards. Its representatives have Shae for 
autonomous neighborhood service centers, bilingual education, work-study 
programs, communications networks, etc., and they have increased their 
representation within certain APACs and within the Board itself. 

A League of Women Voters survey of Boston's Community Action Program in 
1968 gave highest marks to the tutorial, Head Start, employment, credit 
union, and food buying programs because they showed visible results, in- 
volved the community, and helped develop initiative and power on the part 
of the participants. The greatest criticism of ABCD continued to come from 
militant black neighborhood districts, which shows that the pressure is 
still on. ABCD's bureaucracy, albeit responsive to demands from its fed- 
eral sponsors, still overwhelms and disaffects much of the public. ABCD pa- 
ternalism is resented at the APAC level, but its technical assistance and 
grantsmanship is respected. Whether the APAC could etter euy operate 


ABCD without a strong central organization is debatable. 
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The executive director has acknowledged the need for improvements in 
quality of service and operations at the same time that the period of rapid 
expansion has, perhaps temporarily, passed. In his 1969 Report he states: 


Yet this is also a time for "cautious optimism."... Com- 
munity-action agencies must demonstrate their achievements. They 
must show their ability to provide strong leadership in commu- 
nity planning, new and innovative ways to develop wasted human 
resources in the ghettoes, human services planning and delivery, 
and grantsmanship aid and other technical services to all local 
organizations and agencies involved in community development. 
They must also have the flexibility to experiment with new ideas 
such as income maintenance and to develop new reciprocal rela- 
tionships with industry and the universities. 


The CAAs must strengthen their own management and training 
procedures through utilization of the latest techniques Such as 
Program Budgeting (PPBS) and computer technology. Most impor- 
tant, they must show their ability to work and coordinate their 
activities with other agencies and gain broader community and po- 
litical support in furthering these aims. 3 


Our own ABCD is a htghly unique organization. It is still 
the only decentralized anti-poverty program in the country. Over 
400 volunteer residents are on 11 constituent APAC neighborhood 
corporations. Such a structure is difficult to implement but has 
a proven capacity for real "people" involvement. Likewise, it 
has tremendous implication for innovative administration in other 
government programs which can better lead to improvement in the 
lives of inner city residents. 


What we are involved in is an exciting and crucially important 

experiment. Only by working together can we make it work. We want 

to demonstrate to the nation a successful model of cooperative de- 

centralization--a system to fight poverty and other city ills, cap- 

able of coping effectively and democratically with specific area 

problems while at the same time maintaining that high degree of co- 

ordination which alone makes it possible to deal with the larger 

problems, city-wide and even nation-wide, which affect us al1.29 

In their roles of advocate, the APACs have been instrumental in public 
housing programs, have provided support to the modernization and tenant- 
management programs in public housing and have cooperated in Model Cities 
area projects. 

An assessment of the functions of ABCD must give credit to indigenous 
leadership development, which is much in evidence at every level in the city 
of Boston. Accompanying the growth of APAC autonomy has been the feeling 


of autonomy on the part of active individual participants. One prime example 
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is a member of the Dorchester APAC who helped to create a multi-service 
center in South Dorchester. Another APAC leader is now manager of the 
Bromley-Heath public housing project as has been instrumental in carrying 
out the experimental Tenant-Management Corporation at that project. (Cie, .inthas) 
Boston's antipoverty agency has had limited ability in improving the general 
economic situation in its constituent neighborhoods, but it has been a major 
‘channel for district, group, and individual expression for the poor, to 

the mutual benefit of the city and antipoverty program participants. The 
ability of ABCD to continue to attract relatively scarce funds for its pro- 
grams makes it significant to public and private agencies which cannot do 
likewise. The willingness of ABCD policy-makers to advocate more compre- 
hensive social services by creating new structures and assisting existing 


institutions to improve their service delivery is consistent with the origi- 


" nal mandate of the antipoverty program. The chief strategy for the Action 
for Boston Community Development Program is representation and advocacy on 
behalf of the poor. This puts primary emphasis on the training of indigenous 
staff rather than complete reliance on professional advocates and other spe- 


cialists as in the past. It is they who will work out appropriate struc- 
: ae 
tures and programs for serving the poor. 
31 
C. THE MODEL (CITIES) NEIGHBORHOOD BOARD 


In a review of Boston's Model Cities Program, the Decentralization 
Committee of the Home Rule Commission noted in its 1970 report: 


This is the most comprehensive and ambitious urban planning 
and action program. Its creators and national administrators view 
it as a counter-thrust against the more radical products of 0E0 
and CAP, where there are thoughtless, wasteful, irresponsible ten- 
dencies to ignore or skip over line agencies of local government. 
There is less emphasis on citizen participation and more on co- 
ordinating and improving regular city services. Yet the program 
insists on "widespread participation" of citizens in decisions 
that impinge on their interests. This leads to comprehensive plan- 
ning for the total community. It assists residents to educate each 
other about interdependence, common self-interest, the welfare of 
all community residents. It is social engineering. 32 
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The basic structure of Model Cities consists of a City Demonstration 
Agency (CDA) with its director closely linked to the Mayor's Office, and a Model 
Neighborhood Board (MNB) comprising 18 Fepresentatives from 6 subareas who are 
elected periodically in an official manner prescribed by ordinance. 

The Model Cities area covers sections of Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, and 
North Dorchester, surrounds the Washington Park urban renewal project area, 
and contains neighborhoods ranging in condition from extreme decay to good 
potential for upgrading and a population mix of white ethnics, blacks, and 
an increasing number of Spanish-speaking. It is located on a north-south 
public transportation corridor with convenient links to downtown and also 
to the streetcar suburbs now threatened by deterioration. Success for this 
program would demonstrate the ability to reverse blight on the borders of 
the inner city and in districts that have become predominantly, though not 
exclusively, nonwhite. Activities of both the City Demonstration Agency 
and the Model Neighborhood Board emphasize professional quality in staff- 


ing, political adroitness in dealing with established municipal officials 


and agencies, and forms of organized citizen participation designed to 


achieve varying degrees of local and individual autonomy and career ladder 


opportunities. 


1. Background to the Model Neighborhood Board 


In the spring of 1967 Boston's Mayor announced a plan to seek federal 
Model Cities funds, submitted an application to the City Council, which read- 
ily approved it, and transmitted this to Washington. | 

Much groundwork had been done by local citizen groups, led by a young 
black law student serving as staff executive of the NAACP, whose political 
aspirations elected him as Boston's first black City Councilor since the 
change to an at-large City Council in 1951. Previous experiences in the 


early phases of urban renewal in Roxbury (Cf., Roxbury Community Council, 
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supra.), in the antipoverty program, and in civil rights convinced them that 


the Model Cities program would test the commitment of the federal government 


and the City for upgrading residential neighborhoods and improving the qual- 


ity of life of its members. Also attractive were the opportunities for organi- 


zed citizen participation and training through staff assistance and pros- 
pects for greater community control. In general, the citizens and their ad- 
vocates were committed to assuring maximum resident participation in decision- 
making, and during the spring and summer of 1967 they met regularly to out- 
line their position. The Boston Redevelopment Authority and Action for 
Boston Community Development unwrapped the preliminary plan locally at a com- 
munity conference on April 2, 1967. Participating residents quickly con- 
verted this to their own ends when on April 19, 1967 they voted to have a Model 
Cities Board that would have the funds and power to initiate plans as well 
as to review and, if necessary, veto the decisions of the City Demonstration 
Agency. A Steering Committee was organized to represent the community and 
to outline the community's decision at the Boston City Council hearing on 
the Pe 

On April 26, 1967 the Boston City Council passed a resolution provi- 
ding for just such a Board, and set August Ist as the date for Model Nei gh- 
borhood Board elections. The City's Election Department was asked to assist 
in administering these elections. Significantly, the sum of $35,000 was al- 
located for the Board to hire a professional staff to prepare a community 
plan in accordance with the needs and wishes of the residents. It was 
assured by pedenanee that community people would be hired to do every job 
connected with the Model Cities Program (for example, survey research) 
for which they have the skills. The atmosphere, politically, was propitious 


in view of growing radical trends in the black community. 
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More than 12 per cent of eligible conmunity residents turned out to vote 
in August 1, 1967 elections, higher than turnouts in recent APAC elections 
and comparable to voter participation rates for regular municipal elections 
in such neighborhoods. Weekly meetings became the prevailing pattern of or- 
ganized participation, and committees were set up to aid in preparations 
for the federally-assisted planning period. These included Public Infor- 
mation, Program Planning, and Federation of Organizations and represented 
efforts to enlist a wide spectrum of groups to advise and inform the Board. 
At the August 13 meeting, a local black social professional was elected 
chairman. The Board comprised whites and blacks, some with previous 
political experience, others with citizen participation experience, some 
middle-class and professional, many working-class, and some on public assist- 
ance and living in public housing projects. Board members tended ina view the 
experience as a training situation as well as a responsibility to their 
neighbor constituents. 

During the fall of 1967 the Mayor named an experienced municipal admin- 
istrator with a record of empathy for citizen groups and an ability to get 
along with diverse political forces as administrator of the Model Cities 
Program. He was later reassigned by the newly-elected Mayor to organize the 
Office of Public Service, and subsequently was named staff head of the Boston 
Housing Authority. His successor was a black civil engineer with ex- | 
perience on the Education Committee of the NAACP and extensive participation 
in urban renewal and other civic activity linking the black community with 
city-wide programs. As an appointee of the Mayor it was the delicate 
task of the CDA director to provide administrative leadership for the Model 
Cities Program, mediating between demands of the Model Neighborhood Board 
and the realities of municipal and federal structures and requirements. 

The chairman of the Model Neighborhood Board represented the residents' 


views at City Council hearings, and at meetings with municipal and federal 
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officials when he felt it was necessary. Some rivalries between the CDA and 
the MNB ensued, but there was more cooperation than open hostility, for 
their long-range aims were common, 

HUD authorized $239,000 in planning funds for Boston on November 16, 
1967 with the required resolution by: the City Council voted on January 18, 
1968 and the Mayor's approval on March 25. Boston was the only city that 
did not have to re-write its plan for citizen participation. This vehicle 
for local involvement was felt to be the area's last chance to avert com- 
munity radicalization. Cautious hope was mixed with skepticism about the 
degree of resident control which federal and municipal sponsors would ac- 
tually authorize. The first CDA director promised arbitration if found nec- 
essary. An early idea of the planning process was the establishment of a 
non-profit community development corporation (CDC) which would develop and 
manage new and existing housing, sponsor job training and economic de- 
velopment activities through direct grants from public and private agen- 
eas 

The community control issue loomed large toward the end of 1968 when 
City Council hearings were held on the Model Cities funding proposal. The 
Board members felt that the Board's share of the planning grant was infinitesi- 
mal, and the round of meetings not productive unless larger sums could be 
made available. Board proposals included issues considered very controversial 
and threatening--guaranteed annual income, control of neighborhood schools 
and establishment of an urban college, training policemen from among high 
school dropouts and those with previous criminal records, security patrols 
and citizen review board, guaranteed work for local men in construction, drug 
treatment units, youth board and elders council, storefront health units, 
management training, tax incentives for property fixup, business brokerage 


fund, etc. 
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There was particular opposition to the income supplement proposal be- 
cause of the unknown costs and its potential for similar requests from other 
neighborhoods. Representatives of the schools and teachers, the police, and 
the construction unions were adamantly opposed to community control over 
their services. Not until these interests were placated, with the help 
of the black member of the City Council and other Councilors ,did the proposal 
‘stand a chance of passage. Pressure was applied on the City Council through 
arguments that the in-coming national administration in Washington might 
jeopardize funding; hence local delay in approval was risky. Yet the members 
of the City Council were concerned that the Model Neighborhood Board might 
take over certain powers and responsibilities delegated to them, and they 
felt their city-wide obligations precluded quick approval of a proposal 


which expressly and implicitly included concepts of community control. After 


much behind-the-scenes negotiation, the controversial sections of the plan 


were modified substantially to reduce threats to influencial employee groups. 


City Council approval finally came after all-night sessions on Novem- 
ber 26, 1968 and the Mayor signed a few days later. Federal agencies had 


delayed their deadlines several times. In January, 1969,some $8.5 million 


was committed by federal agencies, $7.7 million from HUD and $800,000 from 
HEW, more than had been anticipated locally. Most of these funds were for 


planning housing; investment and loan capital would be needed for actual con- 


struction and rehabilitation. The federally-assisted Neighborhood De- 
velopment Program, framework for the area's plans, would be funded piece- 
meal and on a yearly basis. The local staff felt they would have to negotiate 
‘ out a working relationship with the Boston Redevelopment Authority in order 
to achieve total physical renewal. The Model Neighborhood Board would carry 
out the citizen participation component. 

Work program items submitted and approved included: Citizen Participa- 


-tion, Economic Development and Community Development Corporation, Employment 
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and Manpower, Health and Family Life Center, Educational Child Care, Public 
Assistance Revision Study, Youth and Recreation, Police-Community Relations, 
Programs for the Elderly, Drug Addiction Treatment and Rehabilitation, Neigh- 
borhood Development and Home Ownership, Data Collection and Evaluation and 
Administration. Community control aspects of Education, Public Assistance 
and Police-Community Relations were substantial ly rewritten before final ap- 
- proval. 

The black member of the City Council, reviewing his role in the negotia- 
tions, felt that the process had been enlightening to all parties, because 
it served to inform interested parties of the other's point of view. He 
felt the City Council's role had been constructive, enabling the approved 
program to proceed without the lingering fear and hatred which a more hastily 
approved plan might have engendered. He felt that he was able He ECR 
the special interests and grievances of groups important to his colleagues 
thereby expediting negotiation of the finally approved plan. He accused HUD 
of imposing guidelines that unduly complicated the processina of the propo- 


36 
Sal. 


2. Model Neighborhood Board Structure and Operations, 1969-1970 
An editorial in the first issue of the Board's newsletter, dated Decem- 
ber 20, 1969 and signed by the chairman, a City of Boston employee who had 
succeeded the first chairman of the Model Neighborhood Board, summarized the 
rationale for the Board's existence and composition. The editorial pointed 
to the neglect of blacks and poor whites in large urban centers by the fed- 
eral government, the desire to cooperate with all groups in the city, and 
the delays in receiving federal commitments. 
We hope that our structure for citizen participation and its 
method of operation can work effectively here in Boston and serve 
as a model for citizen participation efforts across the country. 
We realize the difficulty and strain involved in sharing 


decision-making with residents. There are additional difficulties 
when those residents feel the results of "powerlessness of genera- 
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tion." It is because of such recognition that the Model Neighbor- 
hood Board has spent extended effort in attempting to develop a 
comprehensive, but just plan for citizen participation. 

However, this mechanism will become simply tingling brass un- 
less the City, State and federal governments make available the 
funds needed so desperately if we are to deal adequately with the 
pressing problems of the inner city. 


Statement of the Board's Role--The Model Neighborhood Board 
is made of 18 elected representatives from the Model City area, 
three elected from each of six sub-areas. The first Board elections 
were held August, 1967, after the Boston City Council passed a 
resolution setting up the Board as the community participation 
element of the Model City Program. 

The Board is a unique political structure for all the people 
of an area to take an active role in every aspect of the long- 
range planning for the Model City program. Among its res pons i- 
bilities are: 1. To develop representative community plans and 
programs designed to attack critical urban problem areas. 2. To 
state its own priorities and work with the Model City Adminis- 
tration to incorporate those priorities in the planning and op- 
eration of all programs affecting the Model City area. 3. To 
voice the considered views and opinions of Model Neighborhood 
residents and be directly responsible to them. 

Seven Board milestone committee structures are set up to 
deal with the urban problem areas of business and employment, 
education, public facilities and city services, housing, health 
and welfare, recreation, and legal services. 

Parallel committee structures are set up in each of the six 
sub-areas with each area committee having the option of sending an 
elected resident to be a member of each of the Board milestone 
committees. 


In reviewing Se aan WO the Model Neighborhood Board during 1969 
an unpublished preliminary evaluation report by the federal agency supporting 
the MNB as an advocacy planning demonstration generally approved this citi- 
zen participation structure. It noted the effectiveness of the Board co- 
ordinator, who was a professional trained in community organization. Al- 
though the Board was generally successful in developing citizen participa- 
tion experience through activities of its own staff working in cooperation 
with the staff of the City Demonstration Agency, the evaluation report sug- 
gested that the relatively greater expertise of the CDA staff put the MNB at 
a disadvantage. The evaluators also commented on the tendencies of the CDA 
to take the lead away from the part-time citizen Board. The evaluation re- 


port recommended a new position of associate coordinator for technical 
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assistance to facilitate the supervision of planners and milestone special- 
-ists, thereby easing the Board Coordinator's management role. More initia- 
tive by the citizens in the subareas and on the Board itself was recommended, 
So that they could provide guidance to the staff according to their goals. 
Delays in funding by federal authorities and federal refinements of the 
issue of community control have caused morale problems and difficulties in 
achieving task objectives. The danger of becoming a service delivery organi- 
zation has been noted by the Board coordinator, for there is continuing 
pressure from the public for visible evidence of concern and action. At- 
tendance is positively correlated with subarea perceptions of progress and 
effectiveness, and vice aver 

The report of the Decentralization Committee of the Home Rule Commsssion 
identified the advisory and consultative nature of citizen participation un- 
der the federal mandate, whereby the Boston Model Neighborhood Board is a 
legally approved nonprofit corporation under Chapter 180 of the General 
Laws of the Commomealth of Massachusetts , aaah: a contract from the City 
of Boston to receive ‘funds in return for undertaking the required citizen 
participation component. Some of the more active participants on the Board 
certainly view their functions as leading to community control. 

The Decentralization Committee analysis concluded that the inexperi- 
ence of Board members causes the CDA administrator "to assume more responsi - 


bility than he ideally should or wishes." Thus the Committee's report sug- 
gested the need for basic rules about the distribution of functions and power 
between local and central agencies, or “an expedient method for working 

out the details of distribution, clearly defined in advance." The Committee 
feared public disappointment leading to despair and cynicism as expectations 
were unrealized. Its report commended the Mayor for resisting HUD's prefer- 


ences for complete line agency control over City programs in the area. The 


history of self-generated community activity in Roxbury was emphasized as 
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well as the alienation of the community from normal political channels. 


Problems arising from “unfamiliar power distributed too thinly, lead- 
ing to an overly intricate, fluid, untried structure" is cited by the Decen- 
tralization Committee, and is the major thesis of a number of urban social 
scientists, community workers, and community advocates. They note the un- 
certainties of federal policy and the small degree of real control by 

- neighborhood residents over the outcome of the struggle with City Hall over 
power and service delivery. They suggest that the Model Cities citizen or- 
ganization structure to be perceived locally as just another "establishment". 

"citizen organizations, either around the general problems 
of some community or turf, or around certain issues, have 
been a base for developing new kinds of leadership, espe- 
cially of the sort which has served as a brokerage function 
between client groups and the technocracy. Some kinds of 
organizations have drawn new sorts of constituencies into 
the political process, and by doing so, have changed, at 


least 48 some extent, the structure of the political pro- 
cess." ; 


A focus of citizen organization on issues, according to Keyes and Peattie, 
will lead to political action and institutional change. Mass organization 
and coalition building are necessary, they contend. They do not feel that 
the present structure of the Model Neighborhood Board and the operation 
of its milestone committees at the sub-area and area levels promotes politi- 
cal action. The focus is too broad and diffused by efforts to be comprehen- 
sive. Much time is spent in meetings concerned with planning and this pro- 
cess is separated from implementation. Disillusionment sets in as uncertainty 
arises over allocations for implementation. Militant groups feel free to 
attack the established agencies; hence they drop out at the planning stage. 


The "turf" orientation of Model Cities, derived from urban renewal , encom- 


Yet 
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passes social problems which are the concerns of interest groups not necessar- 
ily bound by the parameters of the Model Cities area. This affects the abil- 
ity of Model Cities residents to form natural alliances with groups outside the 
area which might lead to effective political action. Keyes and Peattie question 
the present emphasis of citizen participation and local control of service 
delivery on the above grounds, also decentralization of City services. They 
prefer a strong centralized administration, sensitive to local needs and 
capable of responding to them. They urge citizens to join forces with the 
Mayor to override the debilitating effects of service delivery bureaucracy 
and suggest that organized citizen participation can serve as a political 
base for innovation, whereby such a Mayor can "run" a city. They argue for 
greater tolerance and appreciation of serendipity in federal guidelines for 
pilot programs with funding or implementation provided while planning discus - 
sions are going on. Keyes and Peattie prefer the problem focus to promote 
institutional ehange: through political action to turf-oriented comprehensive 
approaches found in the Model Cities ele 

On the issue of housing, the Model Neighborhood Board moved into a sen- 
Sitive political arena. Together with nonwhites in the South End the Board 
supported Infill Housing (Cf., infra.) against the veto movements of work- 
ing-class whites from Dorchester and South Boston who feared incursion of 
nonwhites and families on public assistance. The result was the City Coun- 
cil decision to support Infill Housing if there were assurances of citizen 
participation in the decision-making. A by-product has been the engagement 
of black contractors and construction workers in this activity. The MNB 
closely scrutinized specific Infill Housing proposals. 

The Board signaled its ultimate frustration with housing delays by 
HUD by making a trip to Washington on October 23, 1970 to confront responsi - 


ble officials. Spokesmen for the Board noted that it had cooperated with 
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the Boston Redevelopment Authority and the City Demonstration Agency to the 
limit of its capacity, only to have HUD confuse Board members on HUD re- 
quirements for the Neighborhood Development Program, low: interest loans and 
outright grants for rehabilitation through the Certified Area Program, sur- 
vey and planning funds under urban renewal and the Interim Assistance Pro- 
gram. Communication with HUD's Regional Office and with Washington through 
a U.S. Senator from Massachusetts proved unavailing. Citizens were urged 


to send a barrage of communication to have housing assistance funds released. 


Only limited funds were made available during the next few months. 


In his editorial for the November-December 1970 issue of the Model 
Neighborhood Board newsletter, Outlet, the MNB chairman declared: 

Our job is not to deliver services but to assure adequate plan- 
ning for long-range solutions to problems as well as to use our 
influence to get all adequate funds and to see that the proper agen- 
cies get those funds which will enable them to carry out programs 
appropriate to meet community needs. 

Realistically, if the Board is to succeed in this function we 
must be able to influence those who control the funding sources. 
Those funds, so badly needed in our community, exist at all three 
governmental levels--City, State and Federal--and it is imperative 


that we develop the sophistication to get them released for our 
purpose.4 


3. The Community Development Corporation as a Test of Community 
Control 


There are those who believe that solutions to such problems as housing 
and economic development are more effectively accomplished through an in- 
dependent community-controlled corporation. The degree of local contro] 
possible under such an arrangement is greater than where there is complete de- 
pendence on governmental agencies for funding, yet political negotiations and 
accommodation have been necessary to secure approval of the MNB's proposal for 
a Community Development Corporation (CDC), particularly at the federal level. 

In the public announcement of the establishment of the CDC by the Model 


Neighborhood Board chairman in May, 1969 he emphasized the Corporation's in- 
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dependence from the City Demonstration Agency other than through a working 
relationship for extending technical assistance. Independent status, it 

was suggested,would permit operation after the federal funding period of 
five years for Model Cities was eee 

The original purposes and by-laws of the CDC were drafted under the di- 

rection of the Model Neighborhood Board's Joint Business and Employment and 
Housing Committees. The chairmen of these two committees were original 
Board members who are prime examples of local residents with extensive civic 
participation. One is a federal postal worker, educated in the South, active 
in veterans' and improvement groups in his neighborhood. The other, a resi- 
dent of Lower Roxbury,has been active in educational services associated 
with the antipoverty program. The Housing Committee has also been led by a 
young activist ecumenical clergyman from Jamaica Plain. Original plans . 
called for MNB members to serve as general members of the CDC, but curbs 
were placed on this by federal officials who demanded greater municipal 
government involvement and management of the CDC independent of the Model 
Neighborhood Board. Federal intervention has encouraged this trend as 


part of the national administration's policies to give mayors more power 


over community programs. Model Neighborhood Board leaders perceive them- 
selves as fulfilling the functions of "officials" since they are elected, 

but this is not Washington's interpretation. Boston's official representa- 
tives were not vocal on this matter and seemed to support the Board. The 
Mayor agreed that the seven directors of the CDC should be appointed by 

a larger group of incorporators with four directors being MNB members and the 
other appointments coming from anywhere in the city. HUD wanted the Mayor's 
approval of at least three of the directors. CDC subsidiaries would work 

in such diverse areas as economic development, land banking, housing con- 
struction, health services, trash collection, education, and insurance. 
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Tax-exempt status would be sought from the U.S. Internal Revenue Service 
and incorporation under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

HUD did not release CDC funds despite pressure by the Model Neighbor- 
hood Board, City officials, and Congressional representatives in Washing- 
ton. Meanwhile, during the spring of 1970 the Business and Employment 
Milestone Committee completed its review of contracts concerning an economic 
“marketing study and an industrial manpower and land study which were to 
serve as foundations: for future CDC operations. Eventually, the Model 
Neighborhood Board compromised on this issue by appointing four of its own 
members as CDC directors and communicating their recommendations for ap- 
pointments to the other director positions which they felt were within 
their jurisdiction. These recommendations included the names of active and 
formerly active members and Supporters from the Model Cities area and from 
the city-at-large. 

On June 1, 1970 the Mayor swore in the following as directors of the 
Model Cities Community Development Corporation--the Editor-in-Chief of the 
Christian Science Monitor; the black member of the City Council who had 
been the original major supporter of the Model Cities concept; a real estate 
and insurance broker; a local businessman; a former member of the City 
Council who was also a former Model Neighborhood Board member; a former 
Model Neighborhood Board member; and a subarea coordinator employed by the 
Model Neighborhood Board who was also treasurer of the United Auto Workers 
Community Action Program. The CDC received $399,000 from HUD to hire staff 
_and conduct feasibility studies. — 

It is interesting to note that community control for CDC seemed an 
issue for HUD rather than for Boston's Mayor or the City Council. Originally 
the Model Neighborhood Board had been fought over by special interest 


groups at the time that the City requested approval of its planning grant 
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application. Since then there has been little public expression of City 
government concern over MNB activities as it has acquired outside funds and 
cooperated with City operating agencies , helping some of the latter in 
their efforts to secure federal funds, e.g., Community Improvement Program, 
Certified Area Program, etc. The integrationist policies of the City Demon- 
Stration Agency and the MNB have had a favorable image compared to that of 
‘the young black power militants from the same area. Only under HUD pres- 
sure did the Model Neighborhood Board, again with cooperation from City 
officials, compromise the basis for its choices to the CDC. The Mayor's 
appointments to the CDC met general approval locally and included persons 
either sympathetic by their past PIT, or considered to be of future use- 
fulness. Nevertheless, as an editorial in the June, 1970 Model Neighborhod 
Board Qutlet warned, it is a "Race between Decay and Development.” 

By September, 1970 the Business and Employment Milestone Committee 
chairman was able to report the election of CDC officers by the general 
members of the Corporation and recruitment of the first general manager. 
Newspaper advertisements listed other job openings on the CDC staff, par- 
ticularly financial analyst, economic development specialist, attorney, 
executive secretary, and clerk-typist-receptionist. CDC directors Te 
visits to CDCs in Chicago, Bedford-Stuyvesant, Hough-Cleveland, etc. 

The October 8, 1970 issue of the Bay State Banner, a local newspaper 
serving the black community, reported an interview with the new general manager 
of the Community Development Corporation. The general manager called upon 
economic institutions in the city to establish an economic plan that would 
improve deteriorating conditions in the inner city. He blamed these on both 
internal and external factors, the internal causes including "crime, poor 
consumer habits, inability to obtain suitable financing, the high cost of 


financing at present interest rates, and the lack of business opportuni- 
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ties." The following programs of CDC were listed as designed to help al- 
-leviate these problems: 


1. Set up a $150,000 revolving fund to aid local building 
contractors obtain equipment, bonding and other essentials to 
compete in business and offer jobs to Model Neighborhood residents. 

2. Obtain $200,000 to establish a refuse collection company 
that will compete for city contracts to service the area. 

3. Establish a transportation company to operate buses within 
the city and also to take Model Cities residents to jobs in the 
Route 128 area. 

4. Set up a business brokerage agency to buy and sell promising 
and profitable businesses. In many cases the agency will put an 
interested buyer in touch with a local businessman who wishes to 
sell his business and turn it over to local operation. Many non- 
resident owned stores and businesses in the area have changed or 
will be changing hands. 

5. Investigate the problems with property insurance for fire, 
high wind and hurricane, required by banks and mortgages. 

6. In one other broad field, the new CDC being implemented 
will have powers to acquire, hold, sell, transfer and lease commercial, 
business and residential properties. The organization will be able 
to assist community people to buy homes in the area. 

7. CDC will serve as an advocate for Model City property owners 
whose fire insurance is denied or cancelled. 


The new general managér also advised community residents and businesses 
to help solve internal problems themselves by making management aware of 
the - issues, not by using boycott but by using local facilities to keep the 
local dollar in the community. He advised businessmen to listen to the 
consumer, to employ local residents, to help control crime, and to offer 
competitive prices for the STi Coa 

Subsequent events indicate CDC difficulties despite federal grants of 
$675,000. In April, 1971 the first general manager resigned for personal 
reasons and was replaced provisionally by the CDC president, who was 
very critical of CDC progress to date. The CDC president has headed up his own 
construction business since 1963 and this is the second largest black- 
owner firm in Boston. He has undertaken federally-assisted new housing 
and rehabilitation, has been a City HALE inspector and is a founder of 


the Contractors' Association of Boston. 
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A report by the president of CDC cited progress on the revolving loan 
-fund and an equity fund, business loan applications, a community-owned sani- 
tation company and transportation cores Busing to industrial sites, 
schools, and incorporation of taxicab service was also noted as a goal. 

4. Model Neighborhood Board Restructuring and Evaluation, 1970-1971 

At the end of 1970 the Model Neighborhood Board embarked on a series 
“of conferences with elected representatives at all levels, outlining prob- 
lems , suggesting solutions, and requesting aid. Open community meetings 
with these officials present are planned for the future as a form of 
continuing informational exchange. At the State level the Board has asked 
for the appointment by the Governor of black judges, support for bilingual 
education, and training money and technical assistance for manpower develop- 
ment. Housing remains a high priority program, and the State's omnibus 
housing peeistance legislation should help to supplement available federal 
resources . 

Federal revenue sharing proposals were greeted with disdain by members 
of the MNB and it was. felt the federal bureaucracy was interested only in 


perpetuating itself. Political participation and pressure on officials, 


including confrontation where necessary, will be used to acquire the resour- 
- ces needed to solve local problems. Voter registration and education on 
election issues, meetings and seminars with officials on issues such as wel- 
fare and low income, requests for participation in concerted efforts to bring 
about changes in delivery of services, to prevent breakdowns and provide 
alternatives were promised in the Januarve Rebruarye 1971 issue of the Model 
Neighborhood Board Outlet. 

During the fall of 1970 discussions led to a revamping of Board proce- 


dures as described below: 
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All major achievement efforts will be channeled through three 
major committees--Comprehensive Programs, Goals and Plans and Stra- 
tegy. They will meet once a month or as frequently as necessary, 
and will be composed of six Board- members each (one from each of the 
six geographic subareas, thereby providing equal distribution of 
representation on all conmittees). 


The three Committees will be responsible to the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Executive Committee will continue to meet weekly and 
has been expanded to include the Chairman of the three major commit- 
tees (Comprehensive Programs, Goals and Plans and Strategy) as well 
as the four Board Officers: Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The Executive Committee is responsible to the full Board. 


The full Board has not changed in composition. It will still 
be comprised of the 18 community-elected members; three from each sub- 
area. Meetings will be once a month or as often as necessary. Its 
members will be relieved of Milestone Committee duties and will 
have more time for. policy-making, planning, strategizing and community 
participation and accounting to the sub-areas. 


Milestone Committees will now correlate to the three major pro- 
gram divisions at the City Demonstration Agency, i.e., Community 
Services, Education, Physical and Economic Development. Milestone 
Committees will meet once monthly or as often as needed and will 
consist of six elected delegates each (selected by each sub-area). 


The form for broad sub-area participation in the process will 
be Sub-area Planning Councils (Mini-Boards). The SAPC will meet 
once monthly and will be chaired by the Area's Board representatives 
on a rotating basis. Sub-area residents will become more pro-active, 
that is, they will actively communicate their needs and desires and 
plans to the Board, rather than react to plans presented to them. 
They will also review the plans and programs of the Board in general, 
and those affecting each area in particular. ; 


Sub-Area Sub-Committees or Task Forces will also be formed 
and will perform tasks assigned them by the Board,Comprehensive 
Programs Committee or Sub-Area Planning Councils. These Sub- 
Committees or Task Forces will also correspond to the three Mile- 


Stone Committees and City Demonstration Agency Program Divisions, 
that is, Compynity Services, Education and Physical and Economic 


Development. 

Some of the criticism by the evaluation consultants for the federal ly- 
sponsored advocacy demonstration concerning the failure of subareas to 
initiate action is answered in the above re-organization. These changes 
also effect a reduction in the number of meetings and substitutes a sched- 


ule permitting top echelon leaders to attend several of these. The reor- 


ganization seeks greater congruity with the CDA Structure, permitting Board 
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and CDA staffs to interchange more easily while expanding the participation 
-of appropriate citizens. This effort to focus the attention of Board mem- 
bers on major, broad matters of policy is a trend away from the parochialism 
so characteristic of initial stages in organized citizen participation. Yet 
communication between the Board and'local client groups concerned with imme- 
diate visible gratification must be given appropriate priority through in- 
_ formation services and feedback evaluation. 

The Model Neighborhood Board coordinator, a major force in bringing 
greater sophistication to its operations, resigned in early 1971 to take 
a related position with the HUD regional office in Boston. In a news- 
paper interview, he indicated optimism about the role of citizen par- 
ticipation as represented by the Boston Model Neighborhood Board. He felt 
that the Board should have more control over hiring its technical planning 
staff, that it should stay more firmly on top of problems, and play major 
roles in the design of solutions. This requires achieving a consensus on 
priorities based on overall needs, with relatively minor matters (often im- 
portant to particular. members) incorporated in long-range plans. The arbi- 
tration proviso between the Model Neighborhood Board and the City Demonstration. 
Agency incorporated in the City ordinance establishing both organizations has 
not had to be used to date. The general assessment of the outgoing Board co- 
ordinator was that Model Neighborhood Board activity is "meaningful citizen 
participation," with residents of the affected areas being given well-defined 
roles in determining where and how federal assistance would be ee 

D. BOSTON HOUSING AUTHORITY: CITIZEN PARTICIPATION BY TENANT GROUPS 

One image of the Boston Housing Authority (BHA) has been that of the 
city's biggest slumlord, ineffectual in providing decent maintenance and se- 
curity, riddled with political favoritism and factionalism, full of dissa- 
tisfied, hostile and mistrustful tenants with little hope for an improve- 
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ment in their situation. Some breakthroughs in changing the above percep- 
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tion began in 1968 when some ae housing advocates, organized as the Citizens 
Housing and Planning Association of Metropolitan Boston,saw one of their 
major supporters appointed BHA administrator, a decision which followed the 
appointment of tenants and tenant advocates to the Authority itself, includ- 
ing the chairman thereof. Other important steps to strengthen organized 
citizen partic eatin tat this same time included the emergence of the Ten-_ 
‘ants Association Council, which arose out of demands for better security, and 
to the establishment: of the Tenants Policy Council as a partner in the federal ly- 
assisted public housing modernization program. The high point of citizen 
participation in public housing is probably the tenant-management corporation 
demonstration in the BromeyeHeath housing project, an experiment in manage- 
ment of public housing by resident tenants, undertaken with local and fed- 
eral government support. and sponsorship. ! 

The more aatneehe atmosphere for increased tenant participation in 
public housing may be linked to the success of movements in urban renewal, 
particularly rehabilitated housing along with antipoverty and civil rights 
activities. Although. organized citizen participation in public housing has 
been racially integrated, the public housing projects themselves are becom- 
ing more and more segregated. | 

Greater black and Spanish-speaking involvement and leadership may be 
noted in public housing as in other citizen participation activities. More 
liberal BHA policies in tenant participation is in line with federal guide- 
lines, and is also consistent with the Mayor's commitment to more housing 
for low-income families together with increased decentralization and more 
widespread citizen participation. Since the Mayor's defeat in the guberna- 


torial race in November, 1970, however, severe conflicts have ensued over who is 


to control the BHA, the administration of public housing, and the allegiance of the tenant 
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groups. The Boston Home Rule Commission, following the advocacy of the Citi- 
zens Housing and Planning Association, has recommended merging the Boston 
Hous ing Authority with similar independent agencies concerned with housing 
and related activities into a reorganized Housing and Community Development 
Department. This would parallel similar organizational patterns at the state 


and federal levels. 


1. From Tenant Advocacy to Tenant Action, 1968-1969: The Moderni- 
zation Program 


Professional advocacy in public housing reached an important milestone 


with the publication of the 1967 report, Public Housing at the Cross- 


roads: The Boston Housing Authority. This in-depth study was sponsored 

by the Citizens Housing and Planning Association, the Massachusetts Commit- 
tee on Discrimination in Housing, and the Metropolitan Commission on Housing, 
United Church of Christ. A university affiliated, planner-social scientist 
headed up the advisory committee set up to oversee the preparation of the 
report and to generate action on the report's findings and recommendations. 

A civil rights and labor leader, who was later to become the BHA chairman, 
presided at the press conference to unveit the report. Other members of 


this committee included faculty members from a number of area universities 


and the executive secretary of the independent Boston Municipal Research 
Bureau. Principal recommendations of the report are summarized below. 


Immediate appointment of more qualified men to the BHA Board, 
termination of per diem payments to Board members, establishment of 
an open hiring system, improved maintenance and social service pro- 
grams and introduction of more acceptable and comprehensible rent- 
setting systems for tenants...Changes at the state level, including 
increased state subsidies for the low-rent veterans program, aboli- 
tion of the automatic tenure system for Housing Authority employees, 
modernization of the state housing authorities law and reorganization 
of housing, renewal and planning functions at the state level...A 
comprehensive plan to solve the entire metropolitan area's housing 
needs within ten years, once these necessary changes at the state 
and local level have been made. Recognizing that such a plan will 
have to rely primarily on Federal funds, the Advisory Committee calls 
upon state, metropolitan and municipal officials to make the needed 
plans and to establish a framework in which present and future hous - 
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ing subsidies can most effectively be used. Full use is called for 

of the newer techniques in the public housing field, including leas- 

ing and purchase of private owned units, rehabilitation, scattered- 
site devel opmept and joint public-private sponsorship of mixed in- 
come projects. 

It is interesting that the above press release made no mention of 
tenant participation at any level, although the advocates were certainly 
sympathetic to this principle. 

A special series in the Boston Globe, beginning February 18, 1968, 
and entitled "Tenants Get Voice," gave prominence to the role of tenants in 
a newly-announced modernization. program, whereby public housing tenants 
would participate in decision-making for improving and upgrading the physical 
facilities of public housing developments. The BHA administrator who 
launched this effort was an advocate of tenant-oriented programs. He had 


been appointed in 1963 when it was felt the renewal program needed a stronger 


counterpart in public housing. 


Hous ing development managers were ordered to recognize this new 
State of affairs as were headquarters staff, bureaucrats who tradition- 
ally disdained tenant influence, let alone power. Thirteen tenant 
groups working in cooperation with 13 BHA managers were to be formed 
through a series of meetings in which participants were to air their 
ideas for priorities in both physical and social modernization. These 


groups were to elect representatives to city-wide task forces which 
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would make recommendations in the four areas of management, rental land Oc- 
cupancy, social services and physical upgrading. The quidelines for moder- 
nization, including tenant roteetoriainated with federal and local officials, 
rather than with the tenant participants. This was recognized early by 
militant observérs of public housing, people already experienced in demon- 
strations and organized into Tenant Association Councils, often under the 
“impetus of fe antipoverty Area Planning Action Councils, civil rights 
groups, etc. | 

A "History and Description of the Modernization Process in Boston," an 
official publication of the BHA dated May 24, 1968, describes the process 
through which the federal package, outlined in a federal circular of Novem- 
ber 14, 1967, was explained throughout the public housing system by high 
officials of the BHA's Department of Tenant and Community Relations. 
Under a tightly conceived agenda which..incorparated deadlines for 
local officials, 13 district meetings were convened during the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1968 for the purpose of exchanging information between staff and 
tenants. These were followed by all-day local sessions on March 2 during 
which time, in an assortment of public meeting places, committees discussed 
the four major items on the en dn een dene nie rental and occupancy, com- 


munity services, and physical upgrading. The 13 groups elected two 


representatives to serve on each of the four substantive committees at a 
city-wide task force meeting scheduled for the following week. These 104 
elected representatives, with each district choosing one of its own as 
area chairman, ware to comprise the Modernization Committee. 

Adverse tenant reaction to the time-squeeze and to the prepared agenda 
set in. A rump group emerged to threaten boycott and demand planning funds 
of its own. On March 9, the Modernization Committee met as a city-wide 


association, with key BHA and citizen agency representatives present as 
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resource people. The tenants seemed eager to launch the four task force 
sessions by convening as a Proposal Committee under elected officers who 
would work with BHA staff in preparing the application for federal moderni- 
zation funds. When these elections resulted in most Proposal Committee 
members coming from only two districts, in democratic and compromise fashion, 
the assembly ercaninke a Tenants Policy Council of 26 elected representatives , 
‘two from each district, under which the Proposal Committee would work. At 

a follow-up meeting on March 23 there was resistance to a motion from the 
floor calling for the establishment of a committee to focus on "immediate 
problems," which terminated the meeting in an uproar. It became necessary 
for the Policy Council and Proposal Committee to meet on March 27 to clarify 
relationships, mollify hurt feelings, work out relationships with existing 
management and maintenance staff before future improvements could be realized. 
In a dialogue between the BHA administrator and the Policy Council it was 
agreed that each area would list its "immediate concerns" and discuss them 
with the local housing manager. If there were no action, these would be 
submitted to the BHA administrator: The group contacted the responsible: 
federal official who met with them to encourage confidence in the program 

and to answer questions about funds, final decisions, and the rights of ten- 
ants. These answers became the basis for tenant understanding of the program, 
and were cited during future meetings and negotiations. From this process 
emerged the Tenants Policy Council with by-laws and eventually federal assist- 
ance for office space and staffing independent of the BHA. Officers and 
representatives to the Policy Council are elected regularly, and the Council 
has done some formal informational work. Internal distribution of funds 

and the ordering of district and city-wide priorities have been major orders 
of business. Ultimately the Tenant¢ Policy Council seeks broader leverage 


in public housing decision-making, and it has gradually acquired more signi- 
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ficant roles as a result of policy disputes with political ramifications that 
are both city-wide and even state-wide. 
According to an early publication of the Policy Council: 


From this beginning the Policy Council has been functioning 
as an on-going organization which the Authority has recognized as the 
the official tenant representative body for the Modernization 
Program. An ad hoc committee on by-laws has been created, giving 
promise of establishment of the Council as a permanent tenant body 
...a dynamic process of a sense of group identity, mutual support, 
and growing ability to handle conflict and even dissension (emeraed) 
...Staff roles are to build trust. The Administrator is available as 
...a court of last resort. Tenants feel free to criticize and 
challenge; they also feel a responsibility to report commendable 
action taken by the management staff: 


This same publication contains examples of the difficulties in the 


early life of the Policy Council. 


The importance of the Policy Council to its members was revealed 
in their response to the Authority action in applying for an 0E0 
demonstration grant to carry out a tenant-management program. The 
exigencies of time did not permit discussion of the proposal with 
the Policy Council prior to the Authority action. Staff was chal- 
lenged in an angry confrontation that lasted the better part of one 
evening. 


Members of the Policy Council are eager to learn more about the 
public housing program in Boston. They have asked for and wil? soon 
receive copies of the budget for each development. They have asked. 
for minutes of all Authority meetings. Their questions are intel li- 
gent, reasonable and often searching. They feel a sense of responsi- 
bility to the tenants they represent and for the task in which they 
are engaged. 

In addition to’ the Policy Council meetings, the Proposal Com- 
mittee has had many meetings with Authority staff, working together 
on various aspects of this application and making progress reports 
to the Policy Council. 

Modernization committees in all areas have held many committee 
meetings and have called general area meetings to keep tenants in- 
formed. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DECIDED 


Authority staff initially considered a decision to concentrate 
physical upgrading efforts in the inner city developments; however, 
this concept was abandoned early in recognition of the interest 
and commitment expressed by residents in all areas. 


The Policy Council and the Authority has agreed that as an “act 
of faith" some visible evidence of physical upgrading must be car- 
ried out in every federally aided development with the priority 
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items of each development, as identified by the tenants themselves, 
recognized and honored. (There has been a tacit understanding that 
Since the developments for the elderly are all of recent construc- 
tion, ae would not therefore be included in physical upgrading ef- 
forts. 


An equitable distribution of funds available for the Boston 
program, based on per-unit amount of the total sum, was suggested 
by the Proposal Committee and ratified by the Policy Council who 
viewed it as "very fair." Funds for each development, then, will be 
based on the number of units it incorporates and will cover as many 
of the priority items identified by the tenants of that development 
as cost will allow. 


The overriding concern expressed in tenant discussions and rec- 
ommendations has been with the problems of security, police protec- 
tion and the safety of each household from the outside world. Real 
threats to security exist in almost every neighborhood today. Surely 
people need to feel safe and protected within their own homes before 
they can look out and be a part of the world outside. 


Other recommendations for physical upgrading express a desire 
for "livability," modest and practical requests--doors on closets, 
more cabinets in the kitchen, showers in the bathroom. If these 
recommendations appear to lack imagination or overlook improving the 
landscape, as part of the living environment, one needs only to re- 
member the importance of home to every American family and the im- 
possibility of dreaming vast dreams in the midst of deprivation. 


_ Tenant views in updating management policies and practices 
coincide with many of the official HAA recommendations stated in the 
"Social Goals for Public Housing" circular of March 22, 1968. For ex- 
ample, tenants have asked for “liberalization of the definition of’ 
income with respect to the income of minors," with specific recommen- 
dations on the portion of income to be included in the total family 
income. Special recognition was given to minors attending college. 


A new lease, another recommendation of tenants and HAA alike, will 
be the joint effort of staff and tenants. Many tenant suggestions 

for improving maintenance service have merit, and a new system of 

recording maintenance work orders, based on tenant recommendations ,. 

is currently being tested for feasibility in several developments. 

One of the issues on which tenants have taken a strong stand include 
employment of residents for all summer jobs in housing developments, with 
tenant groups joining local managers in the selection process. Although the 
initiative in the case was taken by the BHA administrator, strong tenant sup- 
port was used to prevent delays in implementation. A current lobbying effort 


of the Policy Council is directed toward state officials to secure moderniza- 
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tion funds for state-aided developments. The Tenants Policy Council has ex- 
panded its scope state-wide to press for such legislation. 
2. Toward a Tenant-Dominated BHA Board, 1969-1970 

Tenant advocates have served in the positions of BHA administrator 
and on the Authority itself, but during 1969 two tenants were actually ap- 
pointed to the Authority, one by the Governor and the other by the Mayor. 
A tenant advocate ultimately succeeded to the chairmanship of the Authority. 

When the incumbent of the position of BHA administrator resigned dur- 
ing the summer of 1969, the Mayor continued the tenant advocacy nature of 
the position and also aimed to gain more direct political control of the BHA 
by persuading the Authority to appoint the director of his Office of Public 
Service as the BHA staff head. Simultaneously a new position of deputy ad- 
ministrator was created and the black’director of the Mayor's Office of Human 
Rights was appointed thereto. Although the departure of the former BHA ad- 
ministrator was mourned by public housing advocates, the advent of the two new 
appointees was welcomed. It was hoped that the BHA administrator would be able 
to get along with the changing Board more effectively, and would develop a closer 
link to city-wide housing and social policies. The Tenants Policy Council was 
becoming more autonomous at the same time that it was developing closer work- 
ing relationships with the new administration. For example, the Council sup- 
ported the Authority against a civil servants’ strike in early 1970 and again 
when the BHA administrator was fired by the tenant-dominated Board. The lat- 
ter event culminated in a series of political reprisals late in 1970 and 
extending into 1971. To some degree the new tenant-oriented Board was 
repeating the collective behavior of previous Boards which they had criti- 
cized, succumbing to the temptation of participating in administration. 
The cross-fire included a decision by the Mayor to name to a vacancy on 


the Authority a person more politically responsive to him than earlier ap- 
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pointees. This was resented by public housing advocates, including the Massa- 
chusetts Conference on Human Rights, the Citizens Housing and Planning As- 
sociation of Metropolitan Boston, and the incumbent tenant and tenant advo- 
cate of the Authority. The Mayor filed charges against the Governor's 
tenant-appointee to the Authority, recommending his dismissal. Then the 
Authority fired its administrator, charging him with inefficiency, and the 
“Mayor brought charges against his own tenant-appointee to the Authority, a 
black public housing resident with considerable experience in organized 
citizen groups. In this highly-charged politicized atmosphere, the effect 
of which was to tarnish the changing image of the Boston Housing Authority 
and its Board, as well as the Mayor, the deputy administrator was named 
acting administrator, a delicate position for an upwardly mobile profes- 
sional who wishes to keep his political as well as civic fences in order. 

The policies initiated by the BHA administrator who resigned prior to 
changes in composition of the Authority had been carried forward and strength- 
ened by his successor. Increasing numbers of tenants were hired for Author- | 
ity positions, a policy perceived by the regular bureaucracy as threaten- 
ing to their status. Many of these tenants had developed experience for 
these paid positions through previous Seetit tices in citizen participation 
under auspices of the antipoverty program. Similar examples of occupational 


mobility have bequm-to. appear as a result of experience in the modernization 


program and activities of the Tenants Policy Council. 


Tenants continued to press their needs for improved maintenance and 
security despite the involvement of their representatives in decisions of the 
modernization program by demonstrating at meetings of the Authority and com- 
plaining to the Boston City Council. On December 15, 1969 a group of tenants from 


the Columbia Point housing development presented the Authority with a Christmas 


eAle 


tree decorated with tinsel and dead mice. Tenants have made continuous 
_requests for additional police and security patrols to supplement them, a 
controversial issue which is dependent on federal funding. Moreover, the 
high vacancy ratio in several public housing projects is an index of con- 
tinuing physical and social Geoietrr are 

There have been sporadic examples of voluntary efforts at cleanup of 
' designated housing developments through tenant and City cooperation, but 
the maintenance problem seems to be beyond the capacity of both management 
and tenants. In November, 1970. the Boston Public Housing Tenants Policy 
Council, Inc. filed suit in the U.S. District Court charging that conditions 
in public housing were unsateweindecents and unsanitary and that the develop- 
ments did not meet the minimum standards of the State Sanitary Code and the 
U.S. Housing Act of 1937, as amended. The suit named the BHA, its 
administrator, and the Secretary of HUD in their complaint. It asked the 
federal court to order the first housing development to be brought up to 
Standard by January 1, 1971 and the remaining developments by September 1, 
1971. The Council was represented by lawyers from the Boston Leqal Assist- 
ance Project. Supporting documentation for tha.suit came from reports of 
inspectors in the Boston Housing Inspection Department. Costs of bringing 
the housing projects up to standard are estimated at $40 million. The charge 
States: 

The existing conditions produce and aggravate disease, create 

physical injuries, subvert morality and encourage crime, particu- 

larly among juveniles...The physical degradation has caused plain- 

tiffs to suffer humiliation, despair, frustration and anaer...and 

EB bestia abide [ezomab ean eetnvanorea enacverytar Tioratt ate eee 

Improvement of existing standard lease and grievance procedures and 
tenant participation in all decision-making processes which in any way 


affect the quality and dignity of their lives are acknowledged goals of 


the Tenants Policy Council, as articulated by its new, young, tenant- 
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reared executive director. Provisional funding for the Policy Council's operation 
‘has come from a local foundation as seed money until federal support can 
be secured. . 


3. Ultimate Citizen Participation for Control: The Tenant- 
Management Corporation CHC) 


The problems of large public housing projects are sufficiently enormous 
to suggest that placing their management in a responsible tenant-management 
| corporation might be an alternative to traditional patterns. Columbia Point, 
a large, relatively isolated project receiving considerable assistance of 
social service agencies, had originally Been designated by the BHA staff 
after clearance with the Authority. on April 26, 1968, as the.sfite for experi- 
menting with this model of management with funds from the U.S. Office of 
Economic Opportunity and technical assistance from a private consultant 

firm. On May 1, 1968 spokesmen for tenants at Columbia Point indicated 

that this task would be too much of an undertaking for them, causing a 
Surprise at the BHA. | 

Members of the BronlersHeatn Modernization Committee had attended the 
several meetings held at Columbia Point to discuss the feasibility of a 
tenant-management copporation (TMC). When the rejection came, they submit- 
ted a proposal to BHA containing 600 signatures to start TMC at Bromley- 
Heath, which was so designated on June 26, 1968 by the BHA Board. An OEO 
grant for $168,000 to be used over a 12-month period was confirmed. The Area 
Planning Action Council (APAC) serving the project was selected as the dele- 
gate agent for the BHA. | 
It is interesting to note the balance on the working committee as between 

the Modernization Committee and the APAC, with 8 delegates each. This Interim 
Committee became active by the spring of 1969. Single representatives came 
from such voluntary organizations as the Headstart Parents' Advisory Council, 


the Jamaica Plain Day Care Advisory Council, the Martha Eliot Health 
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Clinic Advisory Council, Mothers for Adequate Welfare, the Bromley-Heath 
.Teen Council, the Golden Agers Council, B & B Club, and other resident 
organizations which brought..the. total pei eretnae einen teri coun ttee to 18, 
with some multiple membership permitted. 

On March 23, 1970 a full-time staff began to work at the TMC office, 
two converted apartments. Staff consisted of an executive director, assist- 
-ant director, education specialist, four full-time social planners, a recep- 
tionist and secretary. The social planners began organizing residents of 
the buildings by informing them about the concept of a tenant-management cor- 
poration and how, with their help, "they could accomplish their ultimate goal 
of living in an environment suitable to them and their family." Building committees 
were established in each building, consisting of a chairman, vice-chairman, 
secretary, and one representative from the Interim Committee. The tenants 
began working together to make the inside and outside of their apartments 
look better, windows were fixed, incinerator covers replaced, pecnraty locks 
and peepholes on apartment doors installed, new mailboxes and new refrigera- 
tors added and general upgrading of the apartments scaitae 

The final report of the feasibility period by the evaluation consultants 
notes that the tenants demonstrated an BBiAey to take effective action to 
control and shape their environment, to hire and advise a qualified manager 
and hire and supervise a qualified superintendent of maintenance. But the 
consultants also emphasized the need for a tenant organization to direct 
the new consciousness toward problem-solving, to deal with the deficiencies 
in social services, to recognize the need for and to initiate new services, 
and to act as a go-between between TMC Board members and the larger body 
of tenants. For the future such a Bromley-Heath tenants organization should 
define the purposes and functions of working subcommittees and address itself 
to the following problem areas--security, narcotics, child care facilities, 


: np te : pos TOs 
recreational facilities. and educational needs. (ro BL1C) 
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The favorable report of progress by the Bromley-Heath Tenant-Management 
Corporation provided by its evaluators was matched by enthusiastic press cov- 
erage culminating in a series Particle outlining the near-hopeless main- 
tenance, security and morale situation in that public housing project. 


Bromfey-Heath, Boston's third largest low-income housing 
project is the kind of place you don't live in unless you have 
to...All anyone wants is out of here," said Ronald W. Atkins, 
Jamaica Plain APAC Director. Mrs. Pearl Walker says, this is 
"the place to be" because of benefits from the experimental pro- 
gram being conducted under the auspices of BHA with funds from 
0OE0, Bromley-Héath Tenant-Management Corporation.... 

Thomas W. Weeks, TMC Director says there is pressure on 
residents by others to keep the place unlittered. A building 
committee was established to monitor the bad habits of tenants 
and their children...All but nine of the 28 buildings have com- 
mittees elected by tenants. Five buildings are targets of con- 
certed effort by paint-up, fix-up, aimed at demonstrating what 
ral peePen if tenants themselves, not the BHA, run their own 
show. 


Delays in the program were caused by doubts of BHA officials, dis- 
putes among the tenants themselves, funding, hiring of staff, and the inde- 
cisiveness of the BHA in launching the experiment. A number of tensions 


has been associated with this éffort-- 


Many problems between TMC and BHA seem to have been smoothed ~ 
out...It has been a learning process for both the TMC and the BHA, 
but there is a two-way commitment...we now have a healthy relation- 
Ship...Commitment is the most important thing. The Board is deter- 
mined that TMC be given every possible chance to succeed. 

There have been problems and tensions between tenants and or- 
ganizations that fought to get the program into Bromley-Heath. A 
misunderstanding over the administrative role of staff and the policy- 
making role of the TMC board unleashed some hostilities that still 
Surface from time to time [a perennial problem with a variety of 
host and client groups.] And some tenants originally involved in the 
project have dropped out altogether because they felt slighted as 
the project began to take shape. 56- 


In one episode the executive director and his staff threatened to re- 
Sign over a dispute involving a popular assistant director whom he fired 
for alleged incompetence. 

The Tenant-Management Corporation invited city and state dignitaries 
and the press to witness achievements to date; their praise was high. The. 


BHA has announced that another five buildings will soon be turned over to 
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the TMC. To strengthen operations of the TMC, a $45,000 grant has been 
made available under the federally-assisted New Careers Program to train 
seven TMC staff members. This is euidence of continuing productive rela- 
tionships between the fledgling agency and the local antipoverty agency 

for the benefit°of the tenants. The BHA chairman predicted POnniere manage- 
ment of the housing development by the tenants. The five buildings under 
“TMC care have a waiting list for people to get in (the vacancy rate in most 
pthembeadincs is very high). 

A Boston Globe editorial of February 15, 1971 lauded this effort. It 
credited the former BHA administrator with conceiving the idea while appl aud- 
ing the current administrator for allowing the tenants to control the eee 

The experiment stimulated improvements in maintenance and work for 
local residents, both in employment and monitortnce Plans call for ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of the Tenant-Management Corporation to the en- 
tire project, then to extend the scope of the corporation's interests. 

Initial discussions have taken place with a New York insurance company 

about supporting such.local businesses as laundromats, house-painting (by 
housewives), a community-operated security force. The real test for the 
experiment will come with expanding. management to a larger number of buildings. 

Greater attention by HUD officials to management of the Boston Housing 
Authority and its counterparts throughout the country during 1971 indicate 
closer federal supervision and raise the possibility that greater financial 
assistance may be made available. Serious financial difficulties of local 
housing authroities and the growing trend of tenant complaints are res- 


ponsible for these federal concerns. 


PART II 


Major summaries of these programs are to be found in the following pub- 
lications: John D. Hutcheson, Jr. and Frank X. Steggert, Organized 
Citizen Participation in Urban Areas (Atlanta: Emory University Center 
for Research in Social Change and Atlanta Urban Observatory, Urban Life 

Center, Georgia State University, 1970); Melvin B. Mogulof, Citizen Par- 

ticipation: A Review and Commentary of Federal Policies and Practices 
Washington, D.C.: The Urban Institute, 1970); also Langley C. Keyes, 

Jr., The Rehabilitation Planning Game (Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1969). 


Cf. Morton Rubin, Plantation County (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1951). 


Cf., Loring, Sweetser, and Ernst, op. cit.; a less sympathetic apprai- 
sal of these intermediaries is found in Herbert J. Gans, The Urban Vil- 
lagers (N.Y.: Free Press, 1962). 

Cf., Morton Rubin, "Resident Response to Urban Rehabilitation in a Negro 
Working-Class Neighborhood," in Arthur D. Shostak and William Gomberg, 
Blue Collar World (N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964), pp. 247-258. 

Cf., Keyes, op. cit., pp. 3-4. | 

Cf., Thernstrom, op. cit.; also Mogulof, op. Cio. 

Arnstein, op. cit., pp. 216-224; Spiegel and Mittenthal, op. cit. 


Keyes, 1969, op. cit.; field work, especially in Washington Park re- 
newal project, 1958-1964; McQuade, op. cit. 


Citizens Housing and Planning Association, To Rebuild A City, 1969; 
Boston Home Rule Commission Report, 1971. 


Text, 1968 Workable Program. 
Text, 1970 Workable Program. 
Ibid. 


Minutes, BUAC Executive and Regular Meetings, 1970. 
Idem.; also, in-house critical analysis of BUAC. 


Office of Public Service reports on LACs; also newspaper clippings, 
field interviews by Professor Rubin and Mrs. Mary E. Salus, Northeastern 
University graduate assistant, especially in Allston-Brighton, Dorches - 
ter and Jamaica Plain; minutes, Dorchester LAC. 


Cr., Daniel P. Moynihan, Maximum Feasible Misunderstandin (N.Y.: Free 
Press, 1969); , ed., On Understanding Poverty (N.Y.: Basic 
Books, 1968); Ralph M. Kramer, Participation of the Poor (N.J.: Prentice 
Hall, 1969); Mogulof, op. cit.; Elliott A. Krause, “Functions of a 
Bureaucratic Ideology: ‘Citizen Participation,’ Social Problems, 16(2) 
(Fall, 1968), pp. 129-143; , "Poverty, Human Resources and the 
Military-Industrial Complex; Some Research Issues," Social Science . 
Quarterly, 50(3) (Dec., 1969), pp. 548-556; George A. Braeger and Fran- 


cis P. Purcell, eds., Community Action Against Poverty (New Haven: 
College and University Press, 19 


ys 
18. 
19. 
20. 
1. 


ce. 
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24. 
aay: 


26. 
Adi fe 


28. 


29. 
30. 


oe 

Aaron Levine, Task Force Report on Community Organization for Citizen 
Participation (Boston Community Development Program, 1961) (mimeo). 

Stephan Thernstrom, Poverty, Planning and Politics in the New Boston: 
The Origins of ABCD (N.Y 27 Basd Gubooksnml 509 }-eeasen SNkGie oars 

Joseph S. Slavet, "Boston," in Paul V. Ylvisaker, ed., A Foundation Ap- 


anes sey ty Problems, Public Affairs Program of The Ford Foundation 


Thernstrom, op. cit. 


IDI DD emi0S tis ss passim. 


Ibid., pp. 183 ff., passim. 


Melvin R. Levin, "On the Poverty Front: The Expendable Executives," 
(Boston University) Graduate Journal, 15(1) (1966-1967), p. 23-33, passim. 


Idem. 


"ABCD: Forum," Boston Globe (March 19, 1968), Special Supplement on 
Poverty in Boston, pp. A-34, 25. 


Boston Globe (March 24, 1968), p. 53, by F.B. Taylor, Jr. 


Christian Science Monitor (July 31, 1968), by Jo Ann Levine; also 


August 21, 1968). 


Christian Science Monitor (June 7, 1970), (August 28, 1970); Boston Globe 
(September 23, 1970); Bay State Banner (January 2, 1969). 


Editorial, ABCD '69, Our Plans: Our Hopes. 


Cr., infra., including chronologies of events, 1969-1970; Cf., Decen- 
tralization Committee, Boston Home Rule Commission Report, 1970. Other 
sources for this section include in-house organs of ABCD, the APACs, 
especially the Roxbury-North Dorchester APAC; participant observation 
by Professor Rubin, 1959-1964; also field trips and interviews and 
Northeastern University undergraduate student term papers on specific 
APAC projects, especially South End, Dorchester, Allston-Brighton, 
Jamaica Plain, Mission Hill-Parker Hill, South Boston, Charlestown. 


Cr., Roland L. Warren, "Model Cities First Round: Politics, Planning 
and Participation," Journal of the American Institute of Planners, 
(3500) Sepp oe 245525 2 ine eeieale al ieee a caer cnarty event 


Decentralization Committee, Boston Home Rule Commission Report, 19/70. 


Cr., Boston Model Neighborhood Word (December 20, 1969), Outlet (monthly, 
beginning January, 1970). | 


The Model Neighborhood Board: A Preliminary Report (mimeo.); Boston 
Globe (August 27, 1967), interview with Daniel J. Richardson; Boston Globe 
(July 14, 1968), by Janet Riddell. , 


35. 


36. 


37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 


4). 
42. 
43. 


44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 


50. 
5}. 


52. 
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Christian Science Monitor (October 12 and October 30, 1968), by George 


Merry; (November 4, 1968), by Leslie G. Rang; also November 17, 18, 26, 
1968. 

Boston Globe (December 1, 1968), interview with Thomas I. Atkins; also 
January 17 and 26, 1969. 

Boston Model Neighborhood Word (December 20, 1969). 

Advocacy Planning Programs Evaluation Project, December, 1969, prepared 
for the Office of Economic Onportunity C.A.P. Housing Programs, by 
Kirschner Associates (mimeo). 

Decentralization Committee, Boston Home Rule Commission Report, 1970. 

Langley C. Keyes, Jr. and Lisa R. Peattie, "Citizen Participation in the 


Model Cities," M.I.T. Urban Ghetto Study Program, Laboratory for En- 
vironmental Studies, November, 1969 (mimeo). 


Idem., passim. 
Model Neighborhood Board Outlet (October and November-December, 1970). 


Bay State Banner (May 8, 1969); Reports, Business and Employment Commit- 
tee, MNB Outlet, January, 1970, et sequa. | 


Idem. 

Bay State Banner (October 8, 1970), by Pat Dalphin. 

Bay State Banner (April 29, 1971), by C.W. Skinner. 

MNB Outlet (January-February, 1971). 

Bay State Banner (March 4, 1971). Additional sources for this section 
include field interviews and participant observation at Model Nei ghbor- 
hood Board and subarea offices, City Demonstration Agency, analysis 
of City Council hearings and attendance at meetings in 1967-1968. For 


extensive literature on Model Cities, cf., Hans B.C. Spiegel, Op. cite, 
Melvin B. Mogulof, op. cit., Marshal Kaplan and Associates, etc. 


Public Housing at the Crossroads: The Boston Housing Authority, dis- 
tributed by Citizens Housing and Planning Association, 1967. 


The Boston Jewish Advocate (Deptember 14, 1967). 


Boston Globe (February 18 and April 22-26, 1968), series by Laura 
Griffith. 


Bos ton Housing Authority Summary: History and Description of the Moderni- 
pap ion brpcess in Boston, May 25, 1968 (mimeo), passim, especially 
po. S, 9,10, 


oo. 


54. 
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Cf., Boston Globe, Christian Science Monitor, Herald-Traveler, Bay State 
Banner, 1969-1971, especially Christian Science Monitor (June 20, 1969), 
by George Merry; Boston Globe (June 22, 1969), by Judson R. Brown; 
Christian Science Monitor (August 4, 1969), by Jo Ann Levine; Boston 
Globe (May 31, 1970), by Janet Riddell; Christian Science Monitor 
(January 23, 1971), by Richard Halverson; Bay State Banner, Fifth Anni- 
versary Issue (October 8, 1970), pp. 7A, ff. 


Herald-Traveler (November 19, 1970), by Don Clark, quotation reported. 
Tenant-Management Corporation flier (mimeo.). 
Boston Globe (February 14, 1971), by Kay Longcops. 


Boston Globe (February 15, 1971) Editorial; also (March 21, 1971). Other 
sources include field interviews at Boston Housing Authority headquar- 
ters on the subjects of Tenants Policy Council, Modernization, Security 
Patrols; also Orchard Park, Bromley Heath, Mission Hill and Extension, 
Mary Ellen McCormack, Columbia Point, etc.; field trips and term papers 
by Northeastern University undergraduate students. Tenants Policy Coun- 
cil interviews and Tenant Power, monthly publication, 1970. Evaluation 
of minutes of Boston City Council hearings, 1969-1971. 


APPENDIX TO PART II: 
IMPACT OF FEDERALLY-MANDATED GUIDELINES 
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APPENDIX A i 
BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY WORKABLE PROGRAM (1970) 


A. Projects involving Citizen Participation under National Housing Act As Amended 

1. Urban Renewal: Boy 1ston-Essex (R156), Campus tee School (R129), 
Charlestown (R55), Fenway (R115), North Harvard (R54), St. Botolph 
(R148), School-Franklin (155), South Cove (R92), South End (R56), 
South Station (R82), Washington Park (R24), Waterfront (R77); 

2. Model Cities Program; | 

3. Demolition Grant Program (M6); 

4. Interim Assistance Program (I-1); 

5. Neighborhood Facilities Program (Sec. 703)--Fields.Corner Neiahbor- 
hood Center, Dorchester (N13), Lena Park Neighborhood Service Cen- 
ter, Dorchester (N12), The Community Resource Center, Roxbury (N8) ; 


6. Community Improvement Program (Sec. 117)--Fields Corner-Ronan Park 
and Jamaica Plain (E6); 


If open pbaee Acquisition Program (Title VII)--North End Waterfront 
OSA-65) ; 


8. Urban Beautification Program (B2); 
9. Community Renewal Program (R131); 


10. Public Housing. 


Ot 
APPENDIX B 


B. Organized Citizen Groups Participating in HUD-Assisted Programs 


1. Area 12 Association: 


Interested in resolving the need for low and middle-income housing. 
Recommended that 221D3 housing be constructed in their area (Wash- 
ington Park, Roxbury). The City has worked with St. Joseph's Hous- 
ing Development Corporation in developing a cooperative housing 
complex consisting of 175 units. Project is nearing completion 
with some occupied. Fifty-one units of the above project are 
scheduled for long-term lease to the Boston Housing Authority. 


2. Atlantic Fish and Lobster Dealers Industries, Inc.: 26 Emerson 
Place, Boston. A 
Fishing Industry--Fish Dealers 
Interested in the need to relocate fish operations to more sanitary, 
mechanized and expanded facilities. Recommended relocation at 
Harris Auction Building on Northern Avenue. Move to recommended 
location is scheduled to take place in March, 1970 (sic.) 


3. Back Bay Association, Back Bay Federation for Community Development , 
and Back Bay Neighborhood Association: 419 Boylston St., Boston 
Civic, Nei ghborhood==Rasidential, Commercial, Institutional 
Interested in improvement of pedestrian access between residential 
and commercial/retai] districts, drainage improvements and eli- 
mination of dutch elm disease in trees along Commonwealth Avenue 
Mall. Recommended that the West Side of Dartmouth Street be widened 
and improved. In 1968, the City received funds under. Urban Beau- 
tification for improvements to Commonwealth Avenue Mall and Dart- 
mouth Street. Improvements include resurfacing pedestrian walks, 
regrading soft areas, removing diseased trees, planting new trees 
and installing new benches. 


4. Bay Village Neighborhood. Association: 327.Melrose.St., Boston. 

Nei ghborhood--Residential, Commercial, Institutional 
Interested in all phases of renewal effort in South Cove, particu- 
larly the preservation of Bay Village as a residential neighbor- 
hood. Recommended elimination of incompatible commercial uses on 
the periphery of the community. Recommended traffic and street 
improvements in the area. In line with the South Cove plan, incom- 
patible commercial areas have been relocated out of the Bay Vil- 
lage area. Street, sidewalk and utility improvements as well as 
tree planting and the installation of new gas street lights have 
been completed. Improvements to the traffic circulation pattern 
are in progress and scheduled for completion in 1971. 


5. Boston Center for Older Americans: 236 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
Elderly 
Interested in housing for the elderly. Recommended that elderly 
housing be built in the Fenway-Back Bay area. The BRA and BHA are 
cooperating with this group in the development of the St. Botolph 
Street Mini-Urban Renewal Project under which 175 new elderly units 
will be constructed. 
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Boston Citizen's Advisory Committee (CAC) (Now Defunct--Replaced by 
BUAC): City Hall Annex, Boston 

City-wide--All elements throughout the city 
This committee was dissolved shortly after it reviewed the last 
Workable Program (sic.) As indicated earlier in this report, the 
Boston Urban Affairs Committee, established in 1969, has assumed 
the functions and.responsibtlities of the CAC. 


Boston’ Public Housing Tenants' Policy Council: (sic.) c/o BHA, 
230 Congress St., Boston 
Elected Tenants Committee--Public Housing Tenants (cf. further 
analysis under BHA) 
This incorporated elected group is the official representative 
of BHA tenants. It makes policy for the $11,000,000 federal mod- 
ernization program and will become much more involved in develop- 
ment management in the future. (cf., eso. Bromley-Heath) . 


Boston Urban Affairs Committee (BUAC): (cf.) (Replaced Citizens 
Advisory Committee) New City Hall, Boston 

City-wide umbrella organization--All elements throughout the city. 
Established by Mayor in 1969 to replace the now defunct Boston 
Citizens Advisory Committee. Its function and organizations indi- 
cate interest in all issues concerning community improvement. In 
the coming months it will develop an agenda of issues for review 
by its membership which will lead to recommended (sic.) programs 
for action. The City of Boston will provide funds to the BUAC for 
hiring and supervising staff of its own choosing. This staff will 
include, but not be limited to, a Director, Secretary and at least 
two Program Analysts, and will perform such functions as assigned 
by the BUAC. 


Boston Waterfront Residents' Association: 43 Commercial Wharf, Boston. 
Neiahborhood--Residential, Commercial, Institutional 

Interested in historic and architectural preservation of waterfront 

and adjacent area. Recommended increased citizen involvement for 

the Waterfront Urban Renewal Project via the establishment of a 

Project Area Committee (PAC). (Cf., Hearings) BRA is presently 

assisting the group in preparing by-laws for a PAC. 


Charlestown Community Council: 59 High St., Charlestown 

Civic--Low and middle income, residential 
Interested in the need for elderly housing. Recommended that BRA 
make land available to BHA for elderly housing within the Charles- 
town renewal area. BRA has designated BHA as developer of seven 
sites in Charlestown for the construction of a total of 96 elderly 
units. Ground breaking is scheduled for Spring, 1970. In addition, 
BRA has required the developer of Parcel RZ to designate 50 units 
for lease to BHA for occupancy by elderly. 


Charlestown Preservation Society: 114 Main St., Charlestown 
Historical Preservation--Low and middle income, residential 
Interested in preservation of historical buildings and landmarks 
in Charlestown. Recommended that preservation of historic build- 
ings in Thompson Square be maximized. BRA is now reviewing de- 
veloper proposals to preserve six buildings of historic value in 
Thompson Square, which were previously scheduled for demolition. 
(Cf., controversy over U.S. Constitution re removal to Waterfront 
and role of the BRA in this; also Expo 76 role for Charlestown group.) 


12. 


ise 


14. 
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Chinese Urban Renewal Committee: 14 Oxford St., Boston 

Nei ghborhood--Residential, Commercial, Chinese 
Interested in need for housing and community .facilities to serve the 
Chinese community in the South Cove area. Recommended that new hous- 
ing and a community center be constructed within the Chinese neigh- 
borhood. The Tai-Tung Corporation, an affiliate of the Chinese Ur- 
ban Renewal Committee, has been selected as developer for Parcel 
R12 for new housing units.’ It expects to begin construction in 1970. 
The Chinese Benevolent Association has been selected as developer 
for Parcel. P-1, upon which it will construct a community center to 
serve the Chinese population residing in South Cove. 


Committee for Central Business District: 38 Chauncy St., Boston 
Business--Bus 1nessmen 
Interested in the need for upgrading existing commercial activity 
and encouraging new development in the CBD such as the School-Milk 
Streets connection, re-alignment of Franklin Street, adjustment of 
Boylston-Essex Streets connection. Supported Trade and Transporta- 
tion Center at South Station. In connection with the School- 
Franklin Mini-Renewal Project a new department store and bank are 
nearing completion; thereafter, the realignment of School Street 
will be accomplished. The Old City Hall is presently being reha- 
bilitated for commercial reuse. The realignment of Boylston and 
Essex Streets is now in progress. Final preparations are under- 
way to permit commencement of South Station redevelopment activities 
in 1970. (sic.) 


Copps Hill Association: 20 Paramenter St., Boston 

Rcaibomocdaehon and middle income, residential 
Interested in need for recreation facilities in the North End, par- 
ticularly for the elderiy. Recommended that a portion of DeFillippo 
Playground be developed for elderly recreational use. The City's 
urban beautification plan for DeFillippo Playground includes pro- 
vision for an elderly recreation area. (See North End Union below). 


Dale Street Association: Dale Street Area Association: 50 Dale St., 
Roxbury 

Neighborhood--Low and middle income, residential 
Interested in need for street improvements. Recommended street im- 
provements and tree planting be done for Dale, Laurel, Catawba and 
Rockland Streets in Roxbury. Street improvements to these streets 
are now complete; trees are scheduled for planting in Spring, 1970. 


Determined People of Dorchester: c/o Dorchester House, 1353 Dorchester 
Ave., Dorchester | 
Neighborhood--Low and middle income, residential 
Interested in the need for neighborhood facilities for health, recrea- 
tion and social services in the Fields Corner Area of Dorchester. Re- 
quested the City to apply for federal funds in their behalf to con- 
struct a new neighborhood center to replace Dorchester House. City 
applied for a HUD 703 Grant in June, 1969. Application is presently 
under consideration at HUD Region I office. (cf. current approval) 
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17. Dorchester United Neighborhood Association: 584 Columbia Rd., Dor- 
chester 


19. 


20. 


Parent erganization of 17 neighborhood groups--Low and middle in- 
come, residential. 
Interested in many issues involving community improvements, particu- 
larly rehabilitation of housing and curbing delinquent landlords. 
Recommended that the City undertake a Code Enforcement Program in 
Dorchester and suggested priority areas. Their interest and efforts 
resulted in the Fields Corner-Ronan Park Project now in execution. 
In addition to housing rehabilitation, plans for this area include 
tree planting, street and sidewalk improvements, new traffic sig- 
nals and police and fire communications to be completed by 1972. 
The Housing Inspection Department has contacted responsible landlords 
to induce their participation in the program. 


Federation of Charlestown Organizations: 2 Marshall St., Charlestown 
Neighborhood--Low and middle income, residential 


Interest in need for low and moderate income housing in Charlestown. 
Urged that development of Parcels Rl and R2 be accelerated for housing 
development. Requested that vacant lots be made available to indivi- 
dual Charlestown residents for construction of single family homes. 

In response to this group's concern, construction of 262 units of 
221d3 housing was begun in Spring, 1969. A developer for Parcel R2 
was selected in May, 1969. Construction of 450 units of Section 236 
housing is scheduled to begin in Summer 1970. In 1969, BRA conveyed 
15 lots to local residents for single family homes. 


Fenway Civil Association: P.0. Box 435, Astor Station, Boston 
Civic--Elderly, residential 
Interested in housing for elderly, street lighting and street im- 
provements. Recommended housing for elderly in Fenway area. Rec- 
ommended new street lighting for residential portions of Fenway 
project area. In response to this group's interest, 200 elderly. 
units are planned for Parcel 16 on Norway Street. Construction is 
scheduled to begin upon receipt of federal funds, approval of which 
is pending. In-accordance with the. Fenway Urban Renewal Plan, work 
began on the installation of new street lights in 1969 in residential 
areas of the Fenway. Street improvements are scheduled to be under- 
taken in 1970. 


Jamaica Plain Community Council: 594 Center St., Jamaica Plain 
Neighborhood Civic Group--Low and middle income, residential 
Interested in many issues involving community improvement, particu- 
larly housing rehabilitation. Recommended that the City undertake a 
Code Enforcement Program in Jamaica Plain. Jamaica Plain Code En- 
forcement Project is now in execution. In addition to rehabilitation 
of housing, plans include tree planting, street and sidewalk im- 
provements, new traffic Signals and police and fire communcations 
to be completed by 1972. 


ike 
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Lena Park Association: c/o Hecht House, 150 American Legion Highway, 
oston 

Neighborhoods--Integrated, low and middle income, residential 
Interested in need for neighborhood facilities and housing for low 
and middle income families in the Mattapan-Dorchester Area. Requested 
that the City apply for Federal funds under HUD's 703 Program in 
their behalf for purposes of acquiring and rehabilitating the YMA - 
Hecht House to be used aS a multi-purpose neighborhood center. The 
City applied for these funds: in behalf of the group in June, 1969. 
Application is now under consideration at HUD Region I office. The 
group has incorporated and is sponsoring a new 221d3 housing develop- 
ment in their area with ground breaking for Phase I (96 units) 
scheduled for December, 1969. BRA is presently assisting the group 
in developing plans for additional housing in the immediate area. 


Lower Roxbury Community Corporation (LRCC): 60 Vernon St., Roxbury 

eignborhood--Integrated, Tow and middle income, residential 
Interested in need for low and middle income housing and social 
services within Campus High School area. Requested that BRA re- 
lease a parcel of land to them for purposes of constructing a low 
and middle income housing development. Proposed a detailed program 
for social service for new Campus High School. In response to this 
group's interest, the BRA has selected it to serve as the Project 
Area Committee for the Campus High Project. The School Department 
has included provisions for social service programs within the plans 
for the new Campus High School... 


Massachusetts Avenue Board of Trade: 181 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
Bus iness--Fenway Merchants 

Interested in improved police protection. Recommended that the City 

retain a small police station within the Fenway project area. In 

response to this group's request, a new sub-station was installed 

on Boylston Street in 1968. 


Model Nei ghborhood Board (MNB): Dudley and Vine St., Roxbury 

Model City--Elected neighborhood-wi de 
Interested in all phases of community improvement, with concerns in 
the physical area centering on low and moderate income housing, 
new and improved recreation facilities, city services, and community 
facilities. Recommended that City apply for federal renewal and 
code enforcement funds as a means for developing and implementing 
comprehensive plans-.for the Model City area. Recommended that City 
seek ways to provide rehabilitation loans and grants for area resi- 
dents. Enmuraged private developers to rehabilitate housing 
throughout the Model City area. Approved sites for scattered, leased 
housing construction. The MNB also reviewed and approved the first 
year budget for the Model City Program. In response to this group's 
request, the City has prepared an application to HUD for rehabilita- 
tion loans and grants under the Certified Area Program. A number 
of private developers are rehabilitating several hundred housing units 
throughout the Model City Area. The Model City staff, in cooperation 
with the BRA and the Housing Inspection Department, is now preparing 
Survey and Planning Grant applications for conventional renewal pro- 
gram funds, and an application for Concentrated Code Enforcement 
Program funds to be submitted to HUD in 1970. 


25. 
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North Bennett Street Industrial School, North End Advisory Committee 
on Recreation, Nortn End Union: o. Bennett St., armenter St. (2) 
Recreation, Neighborhood--Low and middle income, residential 
Interested in need for recreation and open space facilities for 
children and adults. Recommended studying recreation and open space 
needs and implementation procedure with assistance by BRA and the 
Boston Parks and Recreation Department. Seventeen recreation and 
open space locations were designated for construction in the report. 
North End Recreation and Open Space Study: prepared by BRA Plan- 
ning Department for the Boston.Rarks and Recreation Department. Two 
parks (DeFillippo and Charter St.) are scheduled to be completed by 
Spring, 1970. The third park (Waterfront Park) is in the design 
phase. Approximately $505,000 of federal funds have already been 
granted for land acquisition and demolition of existing buildings 
to extend the existing park. 


North End Waterfront Committee: 39 No. Bennett St., Boston 
Neighborhood--Low and middle income, residential 
Interested in need to improve visual character of the Waterfront 
area. Recommended coordination with the North End Union and North 
End Advisory Committee on Recreation to provide recreation facili- 
ties along the Waterfront maximizing use of the shoreline. Assis- 
ted City staff in formulating a program for a new "Waterfront Park. 
In 1968, the City received funds under the Open Space Acquisition 
grant program to acquire land in the Waterfront area for a major 
park and recreation facility. Detailed plans for the park are pres- 
ently being formulated. | 


North Harvard, The Committee for: c/o Carter Realty, 157 Harvard St., 

llston : 

Housing--Blue Ribbon Group appointed by Mayor; neighborhood resi- 
dents of Allston-Brighton. 

Interested in the need for low and middle income housing in Allston- 

Brighton area. Recommended that the North Harvard Project plan pro- 

vide for the development of low and middle income housing. Act- 

ing as sponsor-developer, this group is developing the entire proj- 

ect area for 212 units of 221d3 housing for which ground was broken 

in November, 1969. 


St. Botolph Street Citizen's Group: 9 Durham, Boston 
Neighborhood--Elected nei ghborhood-wide 
Interested in need for elderly housing in Fenway area. Recommended 
that a low-income, elderly housing complex be built on St. Botolph 
Street. The City is presently undertaking the St. Botolph Mini- 
Renewal Project under which 175 new units will be constructed as 
public housing for the elderly. This development is contingent 
upon federal approval and funding. (cf. success in 1970). 


South End Project Area Committee (SEPAC): 156 West Canton St., Boston 
ETected neighborhood committee--Elected neighborhood-wide 
This group was organized during the fall of 1969 as the Project 
Area Committee for the South End. (Cf., confrontation with Steering 
Committee, CAUSE faction). In this capacity it reviews and makes 
recommendations on all BRA plans and staff submissions to the BRA. 
It is interested in all phases of renewal effort in the South End, 
particularly housing, Recommended that BRA select the Emergency 
Tenants Council (cf.) as developer of Parcel 19 in the South End 
Project Area. In response to SEPAC's recommendation, the BRA has 
selected the Emergency Tenants Council as developer for Parcel 19. 


EQ7= 
PART III 


CASE STUDIES: STRATEGIES FOR EFFECTIVENESS 

The case studies which follow describe and analyze selected activities 
of organized citizen groups which are either mandated by the federal govern- 
ment and/or local government, or have their origins in non-governmental or 
voluntary initiative. Strategies demonstrating effectiveness appear to 
combine tactics of cooperation, competition and conflict, with conflict 
appearing as an episodic component of change movements. The process of or- 
ganized citizen participation is cyclical; organization, confrontation, and 
resolution through dialectic being identified as major stages. Third 
parties or intermediaries are often present to intervene between sponsors 
and clients or target populations, so that the organized citizen strategies take 
on the characteristics of coalitions in triads. Also significant as a com- 
ponent of strategy is the image provided through publicity by the mass media, 
particularly at crisis periods. 

Although relative effectiveness of organized citizen participation 
Strategies is likely to be measured generally in terms of goal attainment, 
it seems preferable to consider perceptions of who benefits and at what costs. 
Since there are usual ly combinations of sponsors, clients and advocates in 
the exchange, negotiation is often used to resolve conflict in order to maxi - 
mize benefits and reduce costs. 

The cases reveal that the organization of middle-class and white working- 
class groups has been self-initiated and is bolstered by the confidence of their 
political influence, but they feel threatened by the emergence of federally- 
mandated programs and civil rights activities which give nonwhites and the 
poor a greater sense of participation. In the anti-highway movement, diverse 
groups realized that collaboration was required to effect the goal--a mora- 
torium on highway construction and eventually balanced transportation. The 
Infill Housing compromise acceded to the fears of white working class 


groups. 
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Strong cadres of leadership and staff support are necessary to see an 
organization through the tedious process of planning for protest, followed 
by negotiation, as illustrated by the anti-highway and school control is- 
sues. These are provided by advocacy planners and leaders of voluntary 
militant groups, many of whom gained experience in community action programs. 

Conservative reaction sets in as such leaders are co-opted by govern- 
ment, aS negotiation and accommodation replace protest and a new form of 
professionalization arises, as demonstrated by the school control issue. 

Radical forces use protest and boycott as seen in most of these cases -- 
the Greater Boston Committee on the Transportation Crisis, the South End 
People's Elected Urban Renewal Committee, the opposition of South Boston and 
Dorchester civic associations to Infill Housing, the Tenants Association 
of Boston and BURP, and the King School Advisory Council against the Boston 
School Committee. Publicity in the press forces sponsor-taraets to be con- 
cerned with their respective organizational images, hence to negotiate at 
the appropriate time. 

In none of these cases was community control achieved. Instead, 
participants were sensitized to the presence and influence of other interested 
parties and to the trade-offs between benefits and costs. Individual 
participants gained leadership and career development experience and organized 
resident groups gained a sense of ineluence: if not real power. New citizen 
organizations emerged, and expanded opportunities were won in greater 
involvement of black contractors and construction workers through BURP and 
Infill Housing. Black professionals experienced unprecedented social mobility 
through organized citizen participation under federally-mandated programs 
and under decentralization policies of City government, but the relative 
participation of blacks, particularly in systems of employment and manpower 
training, education, and law enforcement, lags behind black aspirations and 


demands . 
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Change has been very gradual, depending to a considerable extent on 
major state and federal reorganization decisions and on the degree of priority 
accorded to the delivery and quality of municipal services. Proposals for reor- 
ganization of city government to expedite implementation of policies recommended 
by organized citizen groups have been stimulated by crises in public housing and 
education and by the reduced role of the federal government in renewal and Model 
Cities. Revenue enc and decentralization priorities are moving downward from 
federal through staté to municipal levels, and the consequences of these policies 
for neighborhoods and organized citizen groups are far from clear. 

A. THE ANTI-HIGHWAY MOVEMENT: CONFLICT AND COLLABORATION 

The anti-highway movement, bringing together local opposition in the Bos- 
ton metropolitan area with advocacy support, put continuing pressure on 
state and local governments in Massachusetts during the late 1960's. This 
collaborative effort confronted state and federal highway administrators to the 
extent that the Governor declared a moratorium early in 1970 on further high- 
way construction and a new round of research was initiated through federal 
funding to develop alternative transportation solutions that would more accu- 
rately reflect the needs and preferences of local residents and businesses 
as well as the users of transportation qisasin. 

Highway opposition resulted in the creation of new ad hoc neighborhood 
groups as well as the consolidation of existing citizen groups into an effect- 
ive metropolitan protest coalition. Advocacy planners serving the movement 
sought to convert this anti-highway consortium into a long-range, citizen-based 
planning and action organization. Participating citizen organizations have 
fought several skirmishes with entrenched highway interests and have scored 
some victories, but the war bas been a long one and ultimate success unpre- 
dictable. Experience of citizen action groups in this effort has been 


similar to organized citizen participation in renewal, antipoverty and 
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civil rights activities. Short-run objectives seem easier of attainment 
than long-run goals. Professional advocates provide staffing and technical 
assistance, and political leaders are sensitized to the desires of their 
constituents through application of a variety of strategies and tactics. 


But sustaining and increasing the influence and degrees of control over 


major institutions by organized citizen groups seems an inconclusive pro- 
cess, often requiring crises to generate significant response. 

1. Urban Transportation Decision-Making and Freeway Revolts: Cam- 

bridge Inner Belt and Jamaica Plain Southwest Expressway, Urban 
anning Ai 
A recent doctoral dissertation analyzes the political processes under- 

lying urban freeway conver in three major metropolitan areas, one 
of them being Greater Boston. It evaluates the workings of the public 
highway system at state and federal levels, the history of niohway con- 
struction progress during the past century, the relations of highway ad- 
ministrators with elected officials and the consequences of these inter- 
relationships for the public affected by highway policies and programs. It 
suggests that the seemingly rational highway planning process has often been 
insensitive to both prevailing values of groups residing in the paths of 
highways. Moreover, it has generally been politically and economically expe- 
dient to put roads through districts whose current inhabitants have been 
least effective in organizing opposition. Suggestions for alternative highway 
routes have usually come from more politically or economically powerful groups. 
Only recently have more ordinary citizens organized successfully to halt 
highway projects and force consideration of a wider range of transportation 
options within the context of broader community interests. In this ef- 


fort they have been encouraged mainly by young, socially-conscious profes- 


sionals, often associated with academic fields such as planning, social 


science, and law, who have become advocates for these organized groups. The 
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advocates have adopted objectives of generating institutional innovation 
through joint planning if not control by Bi vere 

A key member of the governing board of Urban Planning Aid (UPA), an 
advocacy planning agency active in the anti-highway movement, has described 
the organization of residents in a mixed-ethnic, workina-class section of 
Cambridge to fight against plans to route the Inner Belt (a circumferential 
~highway) through their neighborhood. Powerful industrial and higher educa- 
tion institutions had thwarted proposed highway plans that would have af- 
fected them adversely. Similarly, in Boston elitist cultural institutions 
had secured the promise of a depressed section of the Inner Belt through 
their area, while residents of the predominantly black and public housing 
neighborhoods in Lower Roxbury had to resort to confrontation throuah a 
coalition of activistic individuals and organizations called STOP to en- 
list the support of municipal officials in their struggle against the Inner 


Belt and a planned interchange with the Southwest Expressway. 


The effective organized citizen participation against the Inner Belt 
conducted in Cambridge during 1966, including a rally in front of the State 
House during the gubernatorial campaign period, and issuance of a "Critique 
of Transportation Planning in the Boston peal by the advocacy planners (UPA) 
serving the anti-highway group, generated sufficient public pressure for 
the Federal Highway Administrator to visit the Boston area and to order a 
re-study. UPA used similar techniques with funds provided by the U.S. 
Office of Economic Opportunity to extend its advocacy planning services 
to neighborhoods of Boston such as Jamaica Plain which were in the path of 
the Southwest Expressway and prime for citizen organization. These neigh- 
borhoods contained white middle-income as well as working-class sections 
and were experiencing an increasing influx of blacks and Spanish-speaking 


4 
residents. 
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The State Master Highway Plan, target of the above opposition, dates 
from 1948. Federal funding for interstate components of the plan began in 
1956. Jamaica Plain had long experienced the blighting effects of the (now) 
Penn-Central Railroad and a mass transit elevated structure. The announce- 
ment of plans for the Southwest Corridor radial highway stimulated mass 
meetinas and‘demonstrations at City Hall organized under auspices of an ad 
‘hoc Stop the Expressway Committee (SSEC). The Mayor of Boston did not in- 
voke his statutory local veto of the proposed expressway but the threat of 
such veto forced the State to revise the plans so that a larger number of 


residences could be retained. 


2. The Jamaica Plain Expressway Committee (JPEC) Catalyzes Action 

The Jamaica Plain Expressway Committee was formed largely through the 
efforts of a recently arrived couple to Jamaica Plain, the husband had 
been a past regional coordinator for Students for a Democratic Society 
and was acquainted with the work of Urban Planning Aid in community 
organization in Lower Roxbury. From October, 1967 beginnings at a break- 
fast meeting to which: were invited representatives of such neighborhood © 
groups as the Jamaica Plain APAC and the Jamaica Plain Community Leadership 
Center (ELC), the group was expanded to include representatives from the 
Jamaica Plain Community Council and the Mendell and Brookside Neighborhood 
Associations. Urban Planning Aid's executive director agreed to provide 
technical assistance to a newly organized study group which called itself 
the Jamaica Plain Expressway Committee (JPEC). A key local leader of this 
new group was the director of the Community Leadership Center, a League of 
Women Voters-sponsored experimental program conducting voter registration 
in inner city gray areas, and now “i search of a more dynamic issue which 


the highway controversy fulfilled. 
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Under auspices of the CLC,a 33-page Impact Report was prepared and 
published in January, 1968 analyzing the effects of the proposed Southwest 
Expressway on neighborhoods and residents. This report received wide dis- 
tribution through a revitalized Jamaica Plain Citizen, the local week ly 
newspaper which continued to be a major vehicle for information on this 
issue. When meetings held during the month of February were attended only 
by an average of a few hundred people with a downward trend in participa- 
tion, it became clear to local leadership that a strategy for action was 
necessary. New leaders were added to the organization, including the presi- 
dent of the Community Council, who was elected chairman, and the chairman 
of the technical committee, a recent college graduate who subsequently be- 
came manager of several Little City Halls. Participating residents soon 
divided into two principal sub-groups, those with abutting property to the 
proposed expressway who wished "no highway" and other abutters who pre- 
ferred highway construction to further uncertainly. The latter formed a High- 
way Vigilance Committee which sought to cooperate with the BRA. The latter 
agency had been designated to carry out relocation services for the State De- 
partment of Public Works under contract. A compromise for a depressed road 
emerged from the discussions. This was felt to be more realistic than a "no 
road" position and preferable to DPW's "Chinese Wall" on elevated fill. 

During succeeding weeks the report for compromise was circulated among 
concerned officials and received support in the Boston City Council from 
its Urban Renewal Committee headed by the black councilor, and also the 
approval of the Mayor, who requested the Governor for a re-study of the 


issue. 


In preparation for the April 23, 1968 hearings by the City-Council, the 


JPEC distributed a wide variety of position statements to the press, to 
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elected representatives in the Legislature, and local institutions. Ref- 
erences were made in these Statements to the Kerner Report on Civil Dis- 
orders and its emphasis on the insensitivity of suburbanites toward the needs 
of minorities and the poor as among the causes of urban unrest. Strong de- 
fense of neighberhood and opposition to blighting influences, of which 
the proposed: DPW highway represented the "last straw",seem to have galvanized 
the organized citizens into action. 

Pressure was applied on the U.S. Department of Transportation, par- 
ticularly on the Federal Highway Administrator who was already besieged 
with requests for new studies. Through the offices of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the U.S. and the Mayor's executive assistant, 
residents were admitted to a July, 1968 meeting in Boston, a meeting which 
was originally not open to the public. From this came the organization of 
a Southwest Corridor Study Task Force, consisting of representatives of 
the DPW, MBTA, Metropolitan Area Planning Council (MAPC), BRA, and partici- 
pating residents via the Model Neighborhood Board. The Task Force was 
charged with making a cost-benefit analysis of a depressed highway, includ- 
ing joint development of housing and/or commercial facilities above or 
near the right-of-way. For its part JPEC won the opportunity of having the 


chairman of its technical committee attend meetings of the Task Force. 


While the study was proceeding during the late summer and fall of 1968, 
JPEC continued its information meetings and its position was strengthened 
by endorsement of the Mayor and correspondence from the Traffic and Parking 
Commissioner to the Governor calling for a halt to all further land taking 
and construction at the interchange of the proposed Inner Belt and Southwest 
Expressway. The Parker Hill-Fenway APAC and St. John's Information Center 


had sent representatives to JPEC meetings, and the JPEC chairman and the CLC 
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director saw the advantages of organizing a coalition consisting of other 
concerned Roxbury groups. The result was the Jamaica Plain-Roxbury Ex- 
pressway Committee (JPREC), which was launched in the early fall of 1968. 
Some funding came from the local Episcopal Church and a full-time commu- 
nity organizer with Model Cities and. APAC experience was hired. 

For the remainder of 1968, while the Task Force continued its studies, 
‘JPREC tried to maintain citizen interest through workshop sessions. The 
middle-class participants were able to understand the explanations by BRA 
staff, but the lower-income groups could not distinquish between BRA 
and DPW representatives and they were skeptical of all relations with pub- 
lic officials. 

Hopes that the MBTA and the BRA might emerge as allies against the 
DPW plan proved fruitless partly because of the hopes of these ence that 
mass transit would be located in the expressway median. Efforts to get the 
interchange included in the deliberations failed due to DPW intrasigence. The 
DPW also prevented materials unfavorable to its cause which had been developed 
in the studies from being introduced into the discussion. Urban Planning Aid 
wished to build a case around official failure to widen the study. By the time 
the Technical Report of the Task Force was released in June, 1969, citizen 
participation at the neighborhood level had dwindled, while interest at the 
metropolitan and state levels had expanded. This broader interest was gener- 
ated by the coalescence of concerns of numerous aggrieved eitizen groups, in- 
cluding groups involved in East Boston's perennial airport expansion issue, 
Boston's South End Bypass, the Roxbury Inner Belt, the Milton-Fowl Meadow, 
1-95 south, and several North Shore suburban community groups and officials. 

3. Coalition Efforts Produce a Moratorium by the Governor 
Urban Planning Aid, advocacy planners for a number of community groups 


in metropolitan Boston, had realized as far back as 1966, prior to the Cambridge 
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"Beat .the-Belt' rally, that coalition was possible and desirable, and it 
.launched the Greater Boston Committee on the Transportation Crisis (GBCTC). 

This organization was latent until other citizen groups became and were made 
aware of their common plight, and new opportunities for organizational revival 
emerged in January, 1969 with the appointment of the Governor of Massachusetts as 
the Secretary of the U.S. Department of Transportation, and the promotion of the 
~Lieutenant-Governor, former DPW head and a conservationist by background, to the 
Governor's post. A resolution filed by the black member of the Boston City 
Council at the request of the JPREC and the Model Neighborhood Board and 
approved by that legislative body declared Saturday, January 25, 1969 as 

"People Before Highways Day," and caited on all Boston citizens to assemble 

in front of the State House at 12:30 for the presentation of resolutions 

to the Governor requesting an "overall re-examination of the presently pro- 
posed transportation system with particular reference to proposed express- 


ways within the city." 


According to UPS officials, the public turnout for this special assembly 
was modest but the newly-inaugurated Governor seemed sufficiently impressed 
to agree to meet with representatives of organizers of the rally. His urban 
affairs assistant met with leaders of the GBCTC to determine a political 
course of action. This resulted in-GBCTC preparation of a list of demands 
and agreement by the Governor to consider them seriously. This necessary 
official recognition had been achieved although the vancieacive level of 
participation had been below expectations. The concerned public seemed 


willing to give the new Governor an opportunity to assess the situation. 


During 1969 the GBCTC emerged as an effective opposition vehicle 
to highway construction while the constituent local groups seemed to dwindle 
in participatory effort. Significant sources of opposition which were CO- 


opted and/or relocated through DPW and BRA efforts were unwilling to take 
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extreme stands. JPREC was losing some of its early leaders because CLC 
was not refunded, and its director had to find alternative employment. 
The manager of the Little City Hall in Jamaica Plain was transferred 

to Roslindale and then to Allston-Brighton, although he continued to 
participate in Task Force study and conference groups. The paid com- 
munity organizer for JPREC took a job with Model Cities. The Roxbury 
groups decided to go their own way by May 1, and black militants from 
Roxbury and the South End began to coordinate their efforts through 


the Black United Front and associated groups concerned with the South- 


west Expressway-Inner Belt Interchange, the South End By-pass, and general en- 
croachment on their "turf" by outside interests. Eventually, some groups 
even objected to destruction of the elevated structure on the grounds that 
the proposed median strip along the Southwest Expressway Corridor would mean 
less efficient commuter service to downtown for black residents and Dudley 
Square business enterprises would be adversely affected. | 

The Mayor and his executive assistant were exhorted by GBCTC represen- 
tatives to redirect the Traffic Commissioner's dealings with the DPW by - 
having him push for a wider study corridor study which would evaluate the 
consequences of the highway. With a gubernatorial compaign warming up, in 
which the Mayor of Boston was opposing the incumbent Governor, the GBCTC 
pursued both rivals. In May the Mayor wrote a letter to the Governor ask- 
ing for a depressed road for the Southwest Expressway and questioning the 
need for so much new highway construction. The Governor's aide on urban 
affairs attended a meeting in the heart of the black district. A new ally 
was added in an articulate young representative from Brookline, Demo- 
cratic aspirant for Lieutenant-Governor. He was asked to review a legis- 


lative proposal that would call for a highway moratorium and a task force 
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re-study of all transportation needs inside Routh 128. GBCTC activism, in- 
cluding concocting traffic jams ans "slow-downs", added to the pressure. 

UPA completed a slide-show to acquaint concerned residents with the issues 
and the Governor created a Task Force under direction of his urban affairs 
aide to deal with basic questions about planned highways. Subsequently the 
conservation issue was joined to the highway issue. Although this added 
Support to Jamaica Plain groups seeking a depressed roadway, it tended to 
alienate conservationists from. the. town of-Milton who-shifted-to_a "no road" 
position. 

A political scientist from M.I.T. was appointed chairman of the Gov- 
vernor's Task Force. Its other members included leading professionals 
from private industry and the universities. GBCTC elected a priest as 
chairman of its coalition, and contact was made with the Task Force to 
initiate a productive interchange of ideas, including discussion of the 
notion for a highway construction moratorium. Pressure on the Jamaica 
Plain group increased, and its members finally took a "no, road" stand, 
which influenced the Mayor on November 12 to support a moratorium position 
until a full re-study of highway proposals within the Route 128 perimeter 
could be made. The Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce and the Boston Globe 
transportation reporter argued against the moratorium approach, but several 
younger reporters ‘for the Globe more sensitive to community issues argued 
against the newspaper's pro-highway position in subsequent columns. 

A confluence of pressures built up by the end of 1969 and the early 
months of 1970 which culminated in the Governor's announcement of a morator- 
ium on further highway construction. The Governor's special assistant on 
urban affairs had been meeting with both the Governor's Task Force and 
the GBCTC, where moratorium demands had become more persistent. At the 
legislative committee hearing of February 3, 1970 on the moratorium bill, 


400 people organized by GBCTC were in attendance. On February 5 the 
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Boston City Council joined the chorus for a moratorium. The Governor's de- 
cision came on February 11, when he declared on television that in consid- 
eration of the findings of his Task Force, he was calling a moratorium on 
all further construction and property acquisition on the Inner Belt, the 
Southwest ExpresSsway and the Route 2 Extension. He refused to approve the 
Inner Belt study and instead requested federal funding for a $3.5 million, 
12-month "Balanced Transportation Development Program" study to consider 
the entire question of transportation within Route 128. According to the 
doctoral dissertation previously noted: 
The highway opposition in the Boston metropolitan area had achieved 
a national landmark decision. Further, Governor Sargent had totally 
reversed his position on the highways which he, as DPW Commissioner, 
“had at one time held, over local opposition. 
By the end of February, Sargent, Altshuler and MBTA Chairman 
Robert Wood, traveled to Washington to seek federal funding approval 
from Secretary Volpe, another man who had once ridden harshly over 
local Boston opposition. Volpe let it be known that he was not 
happy about the decision, but in cryptic Washington bureaucratic 
language agreed to fund the Governor's program. The highway oppo- 
nents had won a long and difficult battle. 
Dr. Geiser calls this "freeway revolt" a "controversy" rather than a 
conflict, protest, or dispute, because of the protracted negotiations, with 


alternate periods of intensive activity and tedious waiting, where positions are 
set, bargained, re-set, etc. Also significant was the confluence of state 
and federal political events and the clash of individual political aspira- 
tions, particularly for the Governor's seat. Academic activists. partici- 
pated as advocates among neighborhood groups and as professional consultants 
to political decision-makers. Playing the role of "brokers", they could 
cope effectively with their adversary peers at Task Force hearings. During 
confrontations between organized residents and the DPW, however, in which 
the advocates remained the scenes, resident leaders were hard pressed to 
maintain their positions. The long-range impact of the re-study decision on 
the professional highway engineers is yet to be ae Few of them have 


shifted from their traditional narrow technical focus. 
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The relative success of the anti-highway protest movement may be at- 
tributed to the following major factors: the broadening of neighborhood 
resident associations into city-wide and system-wide proportions through 
coalition; one effective core of leadership and voluntary membership; and 
the confluence 6f political opportunity with gubernatorial elections which 
caused uneasiness in the federal administration. News media tend to legi- 
timate coalition movements, thereby extending the potentials for recruiting 
additional participants. The coalition leaders tend to be elites as com- 
pared with the locals, and the latter must have their participation con- 
tinually reinforced by feelings of gain over feelings of continued threat. 
Latent periods of community involvement come when victories are achieved 
and the threats seem to abate. Only the activist cadre remains available 
to revitalize community organization when necessary. 

Lisa Peattie notes the importance of the advocacy planner's decision 
to remain independent of the immediate "maintenance" needs of specific 


citizen groups and to move froma single client to a larger constituency 


in organizing for a metropolitan transportation action effort directed 
toward the highway construction moratorium. To be sure, the overall con- 
stituency did not consider itself as much, nor was it able to organize 
itself as a pressure group until an unequivocal position, such as "no road", 
was adopted. The community is thus organized around a specific issue, 


1] 
perceived as of general benefit to the community. Geiser feels that the advo- 


cacy planner's defense of non-automobile users as a clientele also repre- 


12 
sents a loosely-defined constituency which can catalyze broad protest. 
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The consequences of such ideologically-directed organized citizen partici- 
pation for community development and institutional innovation are still in- 
conclusive. The Jamaica Plain Expressway Committee has been aroused from 
its latency periodically, but fatigue seems to be setting in and there is 


a growing fatalism that I-95 will be constructed. Hence the partici- 


pation experience is perceived as useful learning for negotiating with pub- 
‘lic agencies through political representatives who value the constituents ' 
Support and the growing application of systemic analysis to public problems 
as a process for making concerned parties aware of viable alternatives. 
This is the essence of the federally-funded "Balanced Transportation" study 
initiated in 1971. Branches of government and representatives of the pub- 
lic other than the highway interests will be brought into a new framework 
for the planning process, and highways and transportation will be placed 
in.a broader perspective of policy formulation. Hence citizen participation 
in decision-making will assume a new level of importance in a broadened 
network of interests. 
4. Citizen Participation Beyond the Moratorium, 1970 
Following the Governor's decision for a highway moratorium in Febru- 


ary, 1970, a Southwest Corridor Management Committee (SWCMC) was formed as 


an advisory group to consider temporary uses for state-owned property ac- 
quired for Southwest Expressway purposes. Included were state, municipal , 
and civic organization representatives. The priest who had headed up the 


GBCTC, meanwhile, had left the Greater Boston area and was replaced on this 
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ad hoc group by another parish priest. Other key members of the Commit- 
_tee were the Governor's special assistant on urban affairs and another aide 
of the Governor who was made specifically responsible for the transporta- 
tion issue. The manager of the Allston-Brighton Little City Hall continued 
his participatton on the Management. Committee as did representatives of 


the DPW, BHA, BRA, and the State Department of Community Affairs. 


The 1970 gubernatorial and legislative elections sparked some activity 
by the Management Committee and subcommittees were formed for demolition, 


property use and land management. The BRA has a subcontract with the DPW 


to make interim use of the land. The interest of the Boston Hous ing 
Authority in decisions of the Management Committee stems from the propin- 
quity of the Bromley-Heath and Ruggles Street housing projects to. the 
proposed interchange. The Little City Hall manager serves as chairman of 
the property use committee which must take action by the end of 1970. 

He maintains close contact with the JPEC, which has revitalized its mem- 


: isa 
bership base and is planning the next phase of local citfzen participation. 


The Governor's re-election in November, 1970 seemed to reduce the | 
level of activity of organized citizen groups in the central city and 
beyond, and a dormancy period set in for the SWCMC, the JPEC and related 
groups. The possibilities of converting JPEC into a sounding board for 
SWCMC were largely unproductive. Municipal energies in Jamaica Plain dur- 
ing the remainder of 1970 concentrated on the problems of youth, code en- 


forcement, the integration of the growing Spanish-speaking population and 
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general social welfare issues, and these were not closely coordinated with 
activities either of the diverse middle-class and workina-class, agency- 
Supported groups such as Model Cities and the APACs or local citizen groups 


in search of continued funding. The Jamaica Plain Community Council seemed 


to have become ‘inactive at this point, and no Local Advisory Council had 

been organized under auspices of the Mayor's Office of Public Service. 
It is possible that the interim land use interests of the SWCMC 

for parks and recreation, etc., can shift the central focus away from 

anti-highway protest groups like the JPEC. Jamaica Plain citizens 


are interested in improved public transportation, and the MBTA is 


interested in linking up with the "balanced transportation” planners. This 
coalition would not only mute anti-highway extremists but nullify the ad- 
vocates' proposed role for JPEC. 

The chairman of the Governor's Task Force addressed a large audience from 
the metropolitan area during the early summer of 1970 at a meeting held in 
a church in Jamaica Plain. To the anti-highway protesters the Governor's 
aide argued for research in prance transportation systems, with competent 
technical development provided through grants, presumably with citizen par- 
ticipation and the interaction of affected residents with professional plan- 
ners. 

After the announcement of the Balanced Transportation Development Pro- 
gram study for 1971, the JPEC convened a meeting to analyze the issues and 
the alternatives from community perspectives, including wee Gane: po- 
tentialities and priorities. The degree of JPEC's participation in the re- 
study is yet to aca ck for the period of relative disengagement seems 


to be continuing. 
BOSTOR 
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g. SOUTH END PROJECT AREA COMMITTEE (SEPAC) ELECTIONS: CONFLICT 
FOR LEGITIMACY 


Boston's South End has previously been described (Cf., Historical 
Backgrounds, supra) as a core-city polyglot cluster of neighborhoods con- 
taining urban villagers, transients and an expanding group of middle and 
upper-income Pecjeante attracted by the area's variegated atmosphere and its 
convenient fasion to downtown business = well as by an unusual array of 
‘cultural, health and welfare institutions. 

Organized Bi tizen participation in the South End has long been part 
of the fabric of the neighborhood, a heritage of the settlement house 
movement which spawned the South End House, nucleus of the currently active 
United South End Settlements (USES). The goal of a better South End remains, and 
community organization continues as an important strategy of the USES pro- 
gram. During the 1950's and early 1960's urban renewal brought community 
organization into new focus, and USES became the institutional advocate 
for people threatened with relocation and dislocation, particularly in 
Castle Square, where proposed Pommeret ay and industrial re-use was initially 
given priority over residential ecelopnents The pressure of organized 
citizen groups forced the BRA into a compromise and USES was designated 
to handle residential cae ae The Castle Square renewal area today 
contains 500 low and moderate-rental, federally-subsidized units, of which 
100 are public housing for the elderly, and the remainder divided among 
families who are white, black, Chinese, and Puerto Rican. Non-residential 
uses are planned for an adjacent section of the Efe areneand institutional 
uses, particularly for health services purposes, are continuing to emerge 
in a deliberately zoned pattern of development. An Arts Center is under de- 
velopment through citizen efforts on the former site of the wholesale flower 
district. This is a cultural ae designed to link the South End with 


the more prestigious Back Bay. 
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Among the high-priority current issues are housing and social serv- 
ices for displaced transients as well as for the large numbers of poor, el- 
derly and unattached persons who live in rooming houses. Blacks and the Spanish- 
Speaking are becoming increasingly militant, as are tenants in absentee- 
owner propertiesg and in public housing. They have gained confidence from 
experiences in civil rights and antipoverty programs. Moreover, they seem 
‘to have turned away from the model of advocacy associated with the pro- 
fessional social workers represented by USES and have secured an increase 
in the number of local residents serving on decision-making bodies 
of existing community agencies while supporting the creation of new groups, 
led by younger, more anti-establishment types. Some South End residents 
have climbed the career ladder of citizen participation through the local APAC 
to involvement in city-wide agencies such as United Community Services, 
the ABCD Board of Directors, and employment in municipal agencies such as 
the Mayor's Office of Human Rights, the Boston Housing Authority, the Bos- 
ron Redevelopment Authority, the Parks and Recreation Department, the Hous- 
ing Inspection Department and other public agencies. The Model Cities Pro- 
gram in the Roxbury-North Dorchester-Jamaica Plain area has opened up additional 
career opportunities and promises of expanded opportunities for area residents 
are perceived in the progress of Lower Roxbury and Dudley Square through insti- 
tutional development, housing, business, etc. The anti-highway protest movement 
has its counterpart in South End opposition to a proposed bypass which would elim- 
inate some streets and houses abutting the railroad and the proposed ar- 
tery. | | 

The veteran citizen organizations which warticipated actively in ur- 
ban renewal during the sixties era largely comprised middle-income and working- 
class, long-term property onan and tenants in the South End. Their um- 
brella group ‘is called the South End Federation of Community Organizations , 


(SEFCO), the 1965 successor to Woods' South End Planning Council. 
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Membership in SEFCO constituent groups has been supplemented in recent 
years by numbers of upper middle-income families who have purchased 19th 
century, red-brick row houses and who are participating actively in efforts 
to reform local schools and other municipal service delivery operations. 
At the other extreme of nroantzed citizen participation is the Community 

Assembly fora Unified South End (CAUSE), the members of which consider 
~themselves advocates for the poor, tenants, and nonwhites. CAUSE consists 
of groups which seek: greater community control, particularly in housing re- 
habilitation and associated public services. They oppose middle-class dom- 
ination of organized citizen participation and of traditional institutions. 
Their leadership is mainly from black and Spanish-speaking groups and they 
have received technical assistance from the staffs of the APACs, certain 
churches, and Urban Planning Aid, particularly for the organization 

of tenant associations. Student militants from neighboring colleges 

and universities have helped CAUSE with voter registration and with plan- 
ning and conducting confrontations with landlords and with public and pri- 
vate agencies. 

A visible target for communi ty mistrust and confrontation in the South 

End is the Boston Redevelopment Authority. “Since official approval of the 
South End renewal plan during the mid-1960's, with publée support for the 
final plan a result of compromise among a variety of interests, the level 
of militancy has increased, mainly over the issue of dislocation of low- 
income residents. At the same time the current leadership of neighborhood 
groups supporting renewal feels that progress in construction and rehabili- 
tation has been extremely slow, and that the South End tends to look like a 
neighborhood under wartime conditions, with blocks of vacant or boarded- 

up buildings. Of course, ef of this is due to federal cutbacks in funds 
and excessive red tape, but many citizens feel that increased community 
participation and control would accelerate renewal or at least make the 


delays more comprehensible. 
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The issue came to a head during 1969, when the activities of the mili- 
tants and the mandate of the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development for 
election of a South End Project Area | Committee (SEPAC) coincided. The 
neighborhood struggle to win control over the SEPAC was played out in City 
Council hearings as well as in panrerences held by various municipal agen- 
cies, meeting places in the South End, the press and television oth 

1. South End Factions Prepare to Elect a Renewal Committee 

The federal requirement for elected project advisory committees in ur- 
ban renewal areas influenced the Urban Renewal Committee of the Boston City 
Council, chaired variously by a black member and by a Yankee liberal, to 
bring contending groups among South End residents and the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority together, particularly following the increasing militancy 
of the CAUSE groups against the BRA as demonstrated by pennies and 
confrontations. Other individual members of the City Council supported 
the traditional citizen participation structure embraced by SEFCO. Repre- 
sentatives of each faction appeared at City Council hearings early in 1969 
to present their case. The hearings were to provide a foundation for firm- 
ing up the ground-rules for election of the SEPAC during the summer of 1969 
and for giving official authorization to greater resident roles and involve- 
ment in renewal planning and decision-making for the South End. 

Keyes has described the formation of the South End Renewal Committee, 
the earliest version of a renewal project advisory organization, during the 
1960's and its relationship to the interest groups and their advocates in 


his book, The Rehabilitation Planning Game. 


The South End holds within its boundaries a wide assortment 
of people with potentially conflicting views as to a desirable end 
product to the planning game. In ecological terms, the district 
can be viewed as one in‘which several incompatible users of urban 
land are competing for control of the same space. Prior to renewal 
an equilibrium of sorts had been worked out among Skid Row, the Night 
People, ‘the tenants, the owners, the poverty Newcomers, the Urbanites, 
industry and igstitutions...Yet to assume these groups were ultimately 
content with one another is false. The resident landlords and con- 
cerned tenants had waged a half-century struggle against crime, 
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liquor, decay, and neglect that permeated the district. The bat- 

tle had become almost a way of life, more a token protest than a 

concerted effort to wipe out the City Wilderness. And given the 

role of the South End in Boston's residential patterns, there was 

little chance of success. As the dumping ground for the aged, the 

poor, the sick, and the criminal, the South End had problems that 

were simply overpowering to the rooming house operators, the Urban 

Villagers, and the "good" tenants (the groups that would answer to 

the title "South Ender"). But with renewal the balance of power 

might change.19 

Keyes notes that interests cut across group lines, often being terri- 
torial, also historical. Ethnic clubs existed, but it was the United South 
End Settlements which saw the entire district, its businessmen, institu- 
tions, and residents as the organization's responsibility. Robert Woods had 
united residents through blocks into associations as early as 1891 until 
the South End Planning Council emerged as a unifying body for these groups 
in 1907. Its committees focused on health and sanitation, liquor control, 
housing and recreation. Membership on these committees was drawn from the 
churches, schools, social service agencies and neighborhood associations, 
which sent delegates to the Council. In 1950 an Interagency Council, an 
association of social service professionals working in the area, and a South 
‘End Bus inessmen's Association were established. Although a USES community 
organization worker has described the district-wide Planning Council as 
moribund, Keyes notes its potential for effective citizen participation 
in renewal. This is particularly true since the South End has consistently 
lacked political representation in the at-large City Council. In the State 
Legislature its representatives are often also linked with Roxbury or with 
Back Bay interest groups, the former stressing black and working-class in- 
terests and the latter oriented toward upper-middle and hich-income con- 
Stituencies. 

The South End Urban Renéwal Committee was formed in mid-1961 as a cross- 


section of broad- gauge South End interest groups under a resident homeowner 


as chairman with the backing and active involvement of USES. Social and 
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physical planning were to move hand-in-hand, particularly since the execu- 
tive director of USES had played a key role in the design and establishment 
of ABCD. Other members of the Committee came from neighborhood asso- 
ciations, the South End Businessmen's Association, the South End 
Neighborhood Renewal Action Committee (representing institutions), and the 
Interagency Council. Subcommittees were formed to focus upon physical and 
social planning. Membership totaled 40, and this organization became rec- 
ognized as the legitimate negotiating body for the community. At a series 
of meetings during 1962, questions were raised about official plans that 
would have the consequences of eliminating lower-income residents from 
the South End, an issue which has rontinuled to the present. Despite in- 
ternal frictions among and between public and civic agencies, the BRA de- 
velopment administrator perceived this Urban Renewal Committee as consist- 
ent with his policy of "planning with people". During 1963 City Council 
hearings on South End renewal plans, the position of the Urban Renewal 
Committee seems to have been strengthened. | 

Opposition had been voiced against an earlier renewal plan, but a new 
project director "walked the neighborhoods" and developed good reciprocal 
relations with 16 neighborhood associations as the framework for develop- 
ing a second plan which incorporated both working-class and middle-class 
interests. Gradually new community leaders dealt directly with the BRA, 
and USES advocacy diminished accordingly. The neighborhood associations, 
although they varied considerably in organization strength , gained in in- 
fluence over the institutions with the assistance of the BRA. The second 
South End plan separated residential and institutional sectors rather 
than dividing the South End so as to sever problem from non-problem sectors. 
During 1964, at numerous ati meetings, compromises were sought on 
issues of rooming houses, Skid Row, public housing, .and accommodation 


of the inflow of middle-class Urbanites. As will be 
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seen, the advocates for the lowsincome groups lost out to the more stable 
neighborhood organization interests. This has continued to be a major 
dividing point since City Council approval of the South End renewal plan 
in 1965. This renewal plan emphasized housing rehabilitation and new con- 
struction under federally-subsidized housing programs. Relocation was to 
be phased over seven years. The newer Urbanites became more influential 
and pushed hard for the South End as a "Bright New Place" rather than as a 
"Social Agency." The less affluent gained greater community organization 
experience after 1965 through civil rights and antipoverty activities 
which ultimately coalesced in CAUSE during the late 1960's. 

The origins and subsequent development of CAUSE have been well docu- 
mented in the Bay State Banner, a weekly newspaper representing the per- 
spectives of militant blacks. An editorial in the December 19, 1968 issue sum- 
marized events leading up to a mass meeting on Sunday, December 15, 1968, 
at which plans were approved for a Steering Committee to organize a com- 
munity-controlled South End Urban Renewal Committee. . 

A NOBLE CAUSE 


The Community Assembly for a United South End (CAUSE) passed 
another milestone last week in its quest for official recognition. 
More than 500 South End residents attended a meeting last Sunday 
and voted to form a South End Urban Renewal Committee. This com- 
mittee, after gaining official status from the Boston-City Council 
and the Mayor, would have full powers over all urban renewal ac- 
tivity in the area. The community would then have greater power 
than the Boston Redevelopment Authority (BRA) 


CAUSE was organized in the Spring of 1967 and has had a tu- 
multuous history. Black, white and Spanish-speaking residents of 
the South End who were dissatisfied with the urban renewal plan 
for the area, banded together to voice their opposition. 


The major complaint was that the plan would push the poor out 
of the South End. The supply of low income housing would be inade- 
quate to meet the demand. This contention was bolstered by a study 
of housing needs which was commissioned by CAUSE and conducted by 
Urban Planning Aid, a group of local city planners. [sic,] 
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When relocation continued without the construction of low in- 
come housing, CAUSE took to the streets. Last April and May [1968] 
the organization was often in the news after a series of dramatic 
demonstrations. To publicize its demands for scattered site housing, 
CAUSE constructed a "Tent City" on a parking lot on the corner of 
Columbus Avenue and Dartmouth Streets. 


Despite its many battles and victories, CAUSE has never gained 
status to negotiate as an official urban renewal committee. The large 
turnout at Sunday's meeting should convince the City Council and the 
Mayor that the South End residents are still dissatisfied with their 
urban renewal plan. The BANNER urges that our public officials em- 
power a duly elected representative South End Renewal Committee to 
Speak for the community. 


In another demonstration, CAUSE induced the United South End 
Settlements (USES) not to renew its contract with the BRA to handle 
urban renewal relocation. USES found it untenable to serve as the 
agent of both the BRA and dissatisfied community residents. [sic. ]@° 


In addition to the foregoing editorial, the Bay State Banner carried 


the following news story: 


The Community Assembly for a Unified South End (CAUSE) carried 
the day at a public meeting on urban renewal committee elections last 
Sunday [December 15, 1968] when all of its recommendations were ap- 
proved by some 500 South End residents. 


peel tewosuddayso. victories for poor people," said a community 
member present at the Union Methodist Church for the meeting. "The 
will of the community was recognized." 


Carmelo Iglesias, named to chair the Sunday gathering, heard sug- 
gestions from South End residents on regulations for the up-coming 
election of an urban renewal committee to deal with the Boston Rede- 
velopment Authority. 


Arguments broke out when a South End businessman who lived out- 
side the area tried to address the group. He was finally told that 
"businessmen have too long had too much to say" and that only people 
who lived in the South End would be heard at the meeting. 


As a result of this and other disagreements, many outspoken 
opponents of CAUSE left the meeting, surrendering the field to mem- 
bers of the black and Puerto Rican community. 


Election regulations were adopted by the vote of the majority. 
It was decided that there be an elected SEURC; that the SEURC have 
full powers over urban renewal activities in the South End rather 
than serving as advisor to the BRA; and that SEURC not restrict its 
interest to urban renewal matters. 


The South End will be divided into districts for voting and 
registration. Police lists will be used for districting but not 
necessarily for voting eligibility. Any resident of the South End 
16 years of older may vote. . 
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The South End will be divided into 14 districts. Each district 

will elect three representatives of whom at least two must be ten- 2] 

ants. Each candidate will need 75 signatures from his own district. 

The above program was designed in opposition both to the current poli- 
cies of the BRA and also to the traditional neighborhood association ap- 
proaches to urban renewal, expressed through SEFCO and its supporters in 
the business and higher-income residential neighborhoods. 

The BRA's plans for election of a South End Project Area Com- 
mittee were aired at a public hearing conducted by the Boston City Coun- 
cil's Urban Renewal Committee on February 20, 1969. Partisanship had 
already been demonstrated within the Council through the introduction of two 
opposing resolutions. The black member of the City Council, an active partici- 
pant in activities that had led to the Steering Committee organization and plans 
for a new South End Renewal Committee, filed a resolution calling for SEPAC elec- 
tions with objectives close to those of the CAUSE faction, including a morator- 
ium on BRA projects until guidelines were worked out. At the same time anothad 
Councilor proposed a resolution dealing with election procedures, and 
with the powers, duties, and pinctiane of the South End Urban Renewal Com- 
mittee,which reflected the SEFCO faction's disengagement from CAUSE and 
which urged continuing negotiations with the BRA. Other individuals and 
groups tried to mediate and to prevent polarization. Almost all partisans 
in this dispute were critical of the way the BRA had handled citizen par- 
ticipation and of the lack of visible progress in the South End since pub- 
lic approval of the current renewal plan in 1965. 

The BRA administrator favored an elected Urban Renewal Committee for 
the South End which was consistent with the HUD directive of June 25, 1968 
requiring project area committees for all new residential renewal nad 


ects except Model Cities areas (where the Neighborhood Board may serve as 
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the project area committee). He noted that elections were not mandated, 
and that the South End renewal project was a new one subject to conditions 
of the HUD guidelines of 1968. But he emphasized the importance of identify- 
ing who, in fact, speaks for the community. He also recommended following 
City Election Commission procedures so that the BRA would be able to es- 
tablish formal relations with such a group. He was adamant, however, in 
refusing to acknowledge community control by an Urban Renewal Committee, 
citing the legal basis for the BRA and the power of the Authority over ur- 
ban renewal in Boston. He also declared his opposition to neighborhood 
movements that might erect barriers to free choice and movement within the 
city. He promised citizen runitencn? that would be more than advisory, 

but noted the costs in terms of time delays and lower efficiency for serv- 
ice delivery. 

One Councilor attacked the BRA for causing thousands of low-income | 
families and rooming-house unattached persons to be dislocated and for 
failure to construct more public housing. He felt that citizen partici- 
pation was token, and that the 16 neighborhood groups in the South End 
which had vetoed such public housing did not represent the people. A revised 
plan to include public housing, however, would require an amendment to 
the 1968 agreement between the City of Boston and HUD. 

The Commissioner of Elections was optimistic about conducting a fair elec- 
tion but pointed to problems arising from permitting persons 16-19 years of aae 
to vote since police lists contain the names of persons beginning with age 20. 
Costs of the a nartens would come from HUD grants and Tocal matching funds for (ec BLI 
the project area since citizen participation was a federal requirement. 

Also at issue was the nature and number of districts and their boun- 
daries. The Steering can ates representatives criticized BRA activities 


in the South-End and cited the citizen activities of the summer of 1968 
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during which the present proposal was worked out for presentation to the 
December 15 meeting. They pointed to public hearings on South End renewal 
having been held several times during that year, to a City Council resolution 


of May 13, and to the HUD directive. They felt that tenants and the poor 


were not adequately represented among the SEFCO groups, and that the ad- 
verse results of current dislocation activities called for a moratorium on 
further demolition by the BRA. They had discussed in committee such mat- 
ters as districting, public hearings, election procedures, powers and func- 
tions, businesses and institutions, and communications. They claimed that 
all groups had equal access to these deliberations, a matter hotly disputed 
in testimony of their opponents. 

The black member of the City Council proposed a Steering Committee con- 
sisting of representatives from 14 districts, equal in population size and 
each with three representatives, two of whom would be tenants, with franchise 
at age 16. This was favored by spokesmen for CAUSE who criticized the unrep- 
resentative character of the 17-district plan originally developed by the BRA 
in 1962, which did not provide participation for youth and did not guarantee 
representation for tenants. | 

The opposing resolution in the City Council was supported by represen- 
tatives of the South End Businessmen's Association and four leaders of SEFCO, 
who presented the Council with a petition containing some 700 sianatures. 
They implied that there had been intimidation of residents by the militant 
faction. Urban Planning Aid was also criticized as outsiders. "making money 
out of the South End" because it is funded by federal grants and its staff re- 
turn to their suburban homes at night. Fears were expressed for the destruction 
of the neighborhood associations which had been a chief link between resi- 
dents and the public Ranncdost 

Testimony by persons not representing the two extreme positions noted. 


that the relations between residents and the BRA had deteriorated sufficiently 
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to warrant representative elections regardless of the fact that the 
South End was already in the execution stage of renewal and a project 
area committee was not mandatory. They argued for partnership rather 
than control, and they felt the BRA had used the existing South End Urban 
Renewal Committee to gain public approval for their plan but that the BRA 
had not allowed the. Committee to develop into an active and.informed citi- 
zen action committee. They expressed disillusionment with SEFCO's with- 
drawal from active participation in urban renewal after approval of the 
plan. Dissatisfied with the BRA, they felt that decisions were really made 
downtown and elsewhere, that the staff of the BRA site office had very 
little power, but served as a purfed between that agency and the public. 

The hearing heated up considerably in a confrontation between a member 
of the City Council, who felt that the factionalism represented a charter 
fight to be worked out within the South End itself, and the executive di- 
rector of the New Urban League, an outspoken advocate for blacks and the poor 
who declared that the City Council was obligated to recognize the deci- 
sions of the December. 15 meeting and to expedite the holding of elections 
as voted in that meeting by the assembled group, with all its implications 
for community control. He converted the issue into a black power matter, 
acknowledging this to be one of the few occasions when his group had shown 
sufficient involvement to be recognized and that the City Council was 
thinking of turning this aside in favor of alternatives. He accused the 
Council of recognizing organized citizen groups only so long as they are 
white. When rarigad the right to question members of the City Council, 
the executive director of the New Urban League and the CAUSE supporters 
walked out of the chambers. 7 

3. Two Elections in the South End, June and July, 1969 
The City Council delayed deciding for or against the conflicting 


factions and proposals until May,.1969. The Steering Committee threatened 
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to act on its original proposals without the assistance of the City Elec- 
tion Commission and with the help of Urban Planning Aid and other supporters. 
When finally passed, the City Council resolution recognized 14 election 
districts, but omitted any of the specific procedures that had been proposed. 
Most disturbing to the Steering Committee-CAUSE faction was the failure to 
indicate that the BRA negotiate the question of powers for the Project 
Area Committee either with the residents or with the City Council prior 
to the election. The Election Commission was authorized to conduct elections, 
with resident-voters age 20 and above, equalized districts to be de- 
termined by the Commission, and with two members to be elected from each 
district and 7 at-large. All members of the SEPAC would serve for a two- 
year term. Nomination would be by petition signed by 50 eligible voters for 
district candidates and 100 for at-large candidates. The Council offered 
assistance, including the appropriation of funds to conduct the election 
and the staffing of SEPAC. A strict moratorium on demolition of homes in 
the South End, except abandoned buildings where immediate construction of 
new housing was planned, was recommended. As for new construction, the 
resolution directed that equal accommodations should be provided to residents 
displaced by the sna | 
In her column of June 5, 1969, Bay State Banner reporter Danice Bor- 


dett wrote: 


The Steering Committee for an Elected South End Residents 
Committee is urging a boycott of the up-coming city election 
for a South End Urban renewal committee. 

Instead of participating in the city election July 26-27, 
according to Steering Committee chairman Chuck Grigsby, residents 
will be asked to vote in an independent election June 28-July 3. 

"We think the residents ought to clearly see the difference 
between the elections...The Steering Committee doesn't see any rea- 
Son not to go ahead with the election, since the City has made it 
clear that their elected committee will be weak and powerless." 

* * 


“First we're trying to get residents to understand that a 
vote in the Steering Committee election means thay are not in 
agreement with the City's rubber: stamp committee."...the powers 
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the Steering Committee wants for its group are the approval of al] 

BRA contracts, naming of the South End site project director, and 

reorienting of BRA priorities in general, emphasizing housing for 

low-income families and for the elderly.¢ 

Both the Steering Committee and the City planned to publicize the 
‘elections in Spanish and English. The Steering Committee organized 14 
election districts, with three member's , two tenants and one homeowner to 
be elected from each district. 

During the pre-election period numerous community meetings were held. 
The Mayor's executive assistant was asked by a Steering Committee supporter 
at one meeting why the Mayor supported the City Council's SEPAC election 
procedure. He replied that the Mayor had not yet determined the "legitimate 
and majority voice of the South End," and that he would not support the 
Steering Committee's election because he wants a neutral power to run and 
hold the election. Partisans of the Steering Committee accused the Mayor 
of gerrymandering their neighborhoods. The executive director. of the New 
Urban eee accused the Mayor of "cooling out" poor people when they get 


together. 


Meanwhile a delegation consisting of the black City Councilor, the 


Steering Committee chairman and the ex-president of SEFCO visited HUD 


offices in Washington to secure an interpretation of the powers of a proj- 
ect area committee. Their information indicated that rather than 
simply an advisory role for the project area group, HUD policy calls 
for collaboration and mutual agreement between the local agency and the 
residents. Residents should have access to the decision-making process 
and municipal staff can be used for technical assistance. This role im- 
plies activity in planning, relocation, social surveys, property manage- 
ment and related areas. 

As the deadline for electing the Steering Committee for an Elected 


South End Residents Committee neared, negotiations with the Mayor's staff 
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over SEPAC powers continued. A coalition of groups and factions in the South 
End dispute submitted an agreed-upon list of powers to the Mayor for con- 
aetonban 

Although the powers of SEPAC were said to have been agreed upon by 
the Mayor and the BRA administrator, the Authority itself had not signi- 
fied approval, and this was crucial. Veto power over land use stipulations 
was limited to the existing plan, since major changes would require approval 
of the City Council, the BRA and HUD, in addition to SEPAC. Responsibility 
for supervision of the project director would not be transferred to the 
citizens group, but grievances concerning his actions would be presented 
through SEPAC. Veto over demolition for new construction was not allowed. 
Decisions on employment and training for local residents were not suffi- 
ciently firm to satisfy the Steering Committee group. The size of staff 
and amount of office space was also considered inadequate, despite the of- 
ficial claims of budgetary limitations. Thus, two elections were held, 
first that of the Steering Committee and then the election recognized by 
the City. 

The Steering Committee for an Elected South End was pleased with the 
outcome of its elections, estimating a total turnout of 3,100, equivalent 
to 15 percent of the eligible voters. . Winners in this election were then 
invited to run in the City-sponsored election a few weeks later, reflecting 
the continued desire by officials to end the schism. The League of Women 
Voters of Boston and the Association of Urban Sisters were among several 
volunteer groups which helped to monitor the Steering Committee elections. 
A 42-member SEPAC was elected, two-thirds of whom were tenants elected for 
a two-year term, and one-third homeowners with a one-year term. The eth- 


nic breakdown was 23 black, 15 white, and 4 Spanish-speaking. 
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A boycott of the City election was urged. In turn, the leaders arranging the 
City election charged their opponents with using tactics of fear and intimida- 
tion, and both factions were in continuous negotiation with the BRA, Elec- 


tion Commission, and other City officials. 


The City-sponsored election generated 2,416 voters and the election 
Orso persons, of whom 12 were black, 8 Spanish-speaking, and 46 white from 
among 56 candidates. Election expenses were considerably higher than for 
the rival election and more property owners were elected. Leaders of the 
militant group began to designate themselves as the People's Elected Ur- 
ban Renewal Committee (PEURC) and they continued to accuse the newly 
elected South End Project Area Committee (SEPAC) of being unrepresen- 
tative, and hence illegal. Four winners in the City-conducted election 
were also People's delegates. The leaders of SEFCO were elected both as 
at-large and district members of SEPAC. But the official representative group 
for the South End was to be SEPAC, and the PEURC, as advocates for the poor 
and the tenants, would continue’ to goad SEPAC and the BRA. Both the BRA 
and SEPAC acknowledged the desirability of involving the two opposing groups 
and negotiations continued with key individuals, particularly through the 
BRA project director. | ik ae y 

The two factions remained officially distinct, but common activities, 
particularly in providing housing for low-income residents, eventual ly 
brought them together. They took joint stands in favor of Infill Housing 
and they supported rehabilitated housing efforts. PEURC has been more 
adamant in insisting on local black contracting and construction groups, 
has supported Low Cost Housing, Inc., the South End Tenants Council 
and plans for a training program. The SEFCO leaders participating in 
SEPAC preferred to have the Development Corporation of America (DCA) 


sponsor rehabilitation because of its background and experience. 


oa 


. 


Caught between contesting groups, the BRA worked with both, up- 
holding the principle of local participation in contracting and in employ- 
ment. Continuing pressures on the BRA from the head of PEURC and the acti- 
vist leader of the South End Tenants Council led to a confrontation during 
the fall of 1969. Ultimately, these groups became sponsors of certain blocks 
of rehabilitated housing, and they began to assume new roles as developers 
and managers with attendant problems not anticipated in ideological poli- 
tical action. From an activity peak of squat-ins at the end of 1969, the 
PEURC declined into a latency period, presumably waiting for new elections 
to SEPAC during the summer of 1971. 

The attitudes of the voting poor toward PEURC and SEPAC were revealed 
in South End Neighborhood Action Committee (SNAP) referenda incorporated 
in the SNAP elections of June, 1970. Most voters indicated a preference 
for the PEURC approach to that of SEPAC, but larger numbers were more con- 
cerned with problems of education, housing, and the highways and Supported 


some sort of coalition to work out problems in the South End. Signifi- 
cant numbers were unaware of the contending factions or the basis for 


28 
their conflict. 


4. SEPAC's Struggle for a Meaningful Participatory Function 
The issue of community control in relationships between SEPAC, the 
BRA, and other public agencies seems to have dominated SEPAC activities 
since the July, 1969 elections. Conflicts over this issue are recorded in 
SEPAC's Newsletter and official minutes, and are emphasized by SEPAC's 
opponents in the “People's South End News," the now radicalized "Common 
Bond" (formerly Castle Square's tri-lingual news bulletin), and similar 


publications. 


SEPAC began meeting at the end of July and met every week 
until mid-September (1969), when it started meeting every other 
week. Numerous committees and groups of SEPAC members met even 
more frequently. SEPAC meetings are public, and members of the 
public may address SEPAC with its permission. 
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In one of its first actions, SEPAC voted to suspend demolition 
on all buildings so that a careful study could be made. Only those 
buildings that cannot be rehabilitated for housing would be recom 
mended for demolition. A survey of all buildings in the South End 
was conducted. Recommendations were made to the BRA regarding the 


demolition-or rehabilitation of such buildings. This project is 
continuing. 


Several permanent committees were set up to deal with the 
major issues of South End urban renewal. These are the Committees 
on Housing; Roads, Public Works and Utilities; Economic Deve lop- 
ment; Parks, Recreation, and Cultural Affairs; and Education. In- 
terested persons are encouraged to work in these Committees whether 
or not they are SEPAC members. 


One of SEPAC's major functions is to review all items on the 
BRA Board agenda. Thus far [January, 1970] nearly 100 such items 
have been considered. Some difficulty was experienced early in this 
procedure because SEPAC was not informed sufficiently in advance of 
agenda items to make adequate review of recommendations. SEPAC and 
the BRA are streamlining procedures to minimize these problems. 

SEPAC recently approved the Infill Housing program and ob- 
tained a commitment from the Development Corporation of America 
that community participation will form an integral part of the pro- 
gram. SEPAC has also reviewed street lighting plans for the South 
End and has adopted a policy favoring residential street lighting 
on all cross streets. 


An important precedent in South End economic development was _ 
achieved when the Atlantic Richfield Company agreed to insure equal 
employment opportunities, to maintain its proposed new station so 
that it would not blight the neighborhood, and to give preference 
to South End applicants for employment, if their qualifications equal 
those of other applicants. 

SEPAC has negotiated an agreement with the BRA providing for a 
budget and staff. Office space has been secured at the old Flower 
Market, and editorial control of three-quarters of thg newsletter, 
with greatly expanded circulation, has been obtained. 

The above summary of activities reported in the first issue of SEPAC 
‘Highlights, dated January, 1970, reveals the major thrust of SEPAC as a 
broad-based community advocate, willing to participate with Sponsoring public 
agencies in joint planning, insisting on taking initiative in areas deemed 
vital and on being consulted where the initiative has come from others. 

In the case of the gas station and emoloyment opportunities, the BRA 
reportedly took offense at SEPAC's insistence on assurance of jobs for 


local residents. The BRA also accused SEPAC of delaying on approving 
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agenda items, to which SEPAC responded that the items were very complex and 
participation required careful evaluation before a stand could be taken. 


Tension has arisen with staff of the BRA site office over the opinion of 


the latter that they must also consult with the militant groups, thus impinging 


on SEPAC's mandate as the elected representative group and negotiating agent 
with the BRA. 

SEPAC has supported the Emergency Tenants Council (ETC) in its re- 
newal plan for Parcel 19, whereby ETC became the official sponsor for de- 
velopment. A substantial number of Spanish-speaking tenants and their leaders 
are involved in this effort. The BRA staff has been cooperating in this self- 
help enterprise and $15 million in federal funds have been allocated to 
the project. This is a major victory for those who emphasize the impor- 
tance of encouraging current residents to remain within the redevelopment 
area. | | 

There is continuous pressure for local participation in the location 
and plans for new school construction. Ultimately this may extend to par- 
ticipation efforts in interna] school operations. such as the addition of spe- 
cial racial/ethnic components to the curriculum and the hiring of sensi- 
tive school staff. | 

Decentralization and local control of parks and recreation programs 
have been pressed. Cleanup campaigns have been supported in the usual 
South End citizen tradition, but the more recent objective is for resi- 
dents to be involved in the actual planning of park and recreation facili- 
ties based on local needs and aspiratiors. This has generated competition 
for scarce Open space and conflict over the expressed needs of advocates 
for elderly housing. 

The Decentralization Committee of the Boston Home Rule Commission 
viewed the SEPAC issue as a significant example of transition from an elitist 


welfare philosophy to a people-dominated movement. The Committee's report 
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centered on the issue of mistrust and rigidity on the part of the BRA, 

though recognizing the constraints of federal funding on the local renewal 
agency. Confrontation seemed to be associated with feelings of the poor, 

the tenants, nonwhites, and their advocates that the South End was threat- 
ened with conversion to a middle-class residential community if renewal 
policies were to continue. The only political advocate was the black mem- 
ber of the City Council, and the degree of his support was constrained by the 


fact that he had other constituencies to consider. 


SEPAC (and its adversaries) vied for official status and hence mutual 
respect among local leaders of the various interest groups and districts. 
The realities of the former BRA policy of "planning with people" were chal- 
lenged in the light of extensive demolition without sufficient new resi- 
dential construction or rehabilitation to meet the. needs of residents 
facing displacement. 

Even the City Council “Vir the Mayor seemed unable to resolve the fac- 
tionalism, and their efforts at neutrality and/or activities to bring the 
contending groups together brought hostility and charges of interference, 


coupled with accusations of failing to demonstrate leadership. 


The BRA and most members of the City Council are unwilling to cede 
powers to a neighborhood group which they feel belong to representatives of 
the city as a whole. The Mayor and his aides question the representative 
quality of citizen organizations, even if elected, and they feel politically 
if not morally justified in continuing to communicate with groups and per- 
sons other than SEPAC. Such official views have important implications 
for such city-wide organized citizen groups as BUAC and the Local Advisory 
Councils. 

C. INFILL HOUSING: CONFLICT AND COMPROMISE 

The need for housing by low and moderate income groups has been an 


issue stimulating a wide range of citizen participation activities over 
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many years. The early efforts of settlement house workers to secure proper 
drainage and to improve sanitation and health maintenance standards 
led to the organization of block, neighborhood, and district associations 
before the first World War and thereafter. The American Council to Improve 
Our Neighborhoods (ACTION) anticipated urban renewal and its citizen partici- 
pation component following World War II. In Boston various citizen advisory 
committees were instituted under guidelines of HUD's Workable Program for 
Community Improvement. But the local renewal program failed to achieve a net 
increase in the inventory of housing for low and moderate income groups, al- 
beit some public housing for the elderly and federally-subsidized apartment 
complexes were completed and others planned for Washington Park, the South 
End, Charlestown, while longer-range plans for South Cove, Fenway, and other 
renewal areas incorporated both new and rehabilitated housing for such groups. 

Abandoned houses have been a chronic problem in Boston. They have been 
a blighting influence on sound neighborhood facilities, reduced the tax yield, 
and caused severe morale problems among neighborhood residents. Demolition 
of abandoned buildings was urged on the City, but this was costly, and not 
until federally-assisted renewal projects were under way did demolition pro- 
ceed systematically. To fill in the vacant lots attributable to spot demo- 
liton became a major effort on the part of the City's planners and the focus 
of considerable neighborhood interest. The potential of modular housing con- 
struction was seized upon during the late sixties as a solution to the vacant 
lot problems and also as a means of replenishing the housing supply, particu- 
larly for large families in need of subsidized shelter. This program was 
given the local label of Infill Housing. 

Infill Housing was widely publicized by the BRA administrator and high- 
lighted in the 1968 and 1970 Workable Programs. Speed was felt to be essen- 
tial and larger, more experienced Ro were favored to achieve this 


goal. Some 2,000 dwelling units on scattered sites were proposed, most of 
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them to be leased by the Boston Housing Authority for families meeting public 
housing eligibility levels. The majority of units were to be constructed in 
the South End and the Model Cities area, with Charlestown, South Boston, and 
Dorchester identified as additional possible (gener ones 
1. The Promise of Infill Housing, 1968 

Extensive publicity was given to the Infill Program and the initial public 
reaction seemed to be favorable. The Mayor had pledged to solve the 
housing shortage for low-income families, and he encouraged the BRA to de- 
velop a formula for utilizing vacant lots which had reverted to the Real Prop- 
erty Department of the City through tax delinquency. 

Four hundred parcels (of an estimated 1200 potential sites) were selected 
by the BRA for the construction of some 220 units of prefabricated housing 
by private developers. Much of this would also serve the BHA's needs of ad- 
ditional large dwelling units for low-income families. The planned rate of 
construction was extremely rapid. For example, construction of the frame 
was to take one-and-one half days. This general plan had been finalized 
following consultation with developers and a demonstration during the summer 
of 1968 in the South ae 

First components of Infill Housing were to be constructed under joint 
sponsorship of an affiliate of a non-profit organization and a private develop- 
ment firm which had constructed much of the Washington Park federal ly-subsidized 
housing. The BRA carefully selected prototypes for modular Infill Housing. | 

One of the designated architects was a young black whose designs were con- 
sidered both progressive and practical. A concrete firm in Littleton, Mass. was 
prepared to manufacture the shells and ship them to the sites. Rounds of in- 


tensive meetings were held among officials and builders to make certain that 


the prototypes would be of high quality and programmed to take care of large 
families in dire need. Costs were to be of secondary importance. Public re- 


lations activity was extensive, but the planners failed to reckon with the 
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trends in organized citizen participation even in those neighborhoods where 
the need was great and community support seemed to be strong. 

Infill's demonstration in the South End took place toward the end of 
summer of 1968. Construction of the frame took three days instead of half that 
time. Final cost of the completed house was about $20,000 per unit. City Coun- 
cil approval of the Infill Housing program was required since many of the units 
would be subsidized under leased public housing. Building Code variances would 
also be necessary through approval of the Zoning Board of Appeals. Both pro- 
cedures provided opportunities for resident opinion to surface. 

The prime developers planned to put up 1,000 units. A black-operated 
organization based in Roxbury scheduled 100 units to be completed by the 
summer of 1969. Some 2200 units were to be completed for all of Boston over 
a two-year period. Home ownership was designated as a goal with at least 
one homeowner-occupant family in each house containing a maximum of four 
dwelling gee 

A year later one prototype had been completed. There were bureaucratic 
complications at all levels. The crews were inexperienced; costs had risen 
to $25,000 per unit; there pers questions about the number of children rela- 
tive to play space per site; there was increasing concern about continuing 
delays, partially attributable to federal red tape, and poor quality of con- 
struction. Responsible federal agencies finally approved construction of 214 
dwelling units. Although the City Council had not given approval until Novem- 
ber, 1968, it demonstrated continuing concern in subsequent meetings held 
during the summer and fall of 1969. 

By November, 1969 only five structures had been completed (in the South 
End and Roxbury). The City's Zoning Board of Appeals had held hearings on 
some 75 sites (for 400 Infill units), but had rendered no decisions. The 
reason for this was a surge of negative resident response to Infill Housing 
proposals, not merely because of the delays and costs, but essentially because 


of the concern that many of the families to be served by this housing might 7 
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fe black newcomers to white ethnic neighborhoods. As opposition to Infill 
Housing in neighborhoods of South Boston, Dorchester, Mattapan, etc. increased, 
advocates for the poor and racial minorities hastened to reiterate support 

for Infill Housing despite reservations about the manner in which it was be- 


ing planned. . All groups decried the BRA's failure to do little more to in- 


volve residents in planning Infill Housing than publicize the program. Affected 
residents wished to participate more directly in the planning process and during 


the 1969 City Council hearings, they expressed themselves strongly on the issue of 
35 
citizen participation in the development process. 


2. Partisan Perceptions of Infill Housing, 1969 
At its January 7, 1969 meeting the Columbia Civic Association in Dor- 
chester invited a member of the Boston City Council known to be sympathetic 
to white ethnic interests to discuss the Infill Housing Program in general, 
locally-proposed sites and the implications of the program for this neighborhood. 
During the meeting, which drew intensive audience questioning and feed-back 


to the speaker, it was estimated that costs would be $30,000 per dwelling 


unit, with two-family structures to cost about $60,000. It was also estimated 


that actual rentals would be $300 per month, but government subsidies would 


36 
reduce the rent to an average of $50 per month. 


Opponents of Infill Housing placed great emphasis on the high costs 
of the program. When the Councilor noted federal government regu- 
lations applicable to such housing and arrangements , and the possibilities 5s 
of such funds going to other cities if Boston did not cooperate, members of (oae®) 
his audience responded that this was a case of the tail wagging the dog. eae 
They pointed out that they were already plagued with an increasing number 
of absentee-owned houses containing tenants on public assistance, and they 
wanted no more of these. 


At a hearing of the Boston City Council's Urban Renewal Committee on 


August 15, 1969, the Columbia Civil Association's president cited the "deep 
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study" his membership had made of Infill, and the feeling of his group that 

it benefited only the developers. He did not consider the tax yield to the 
City to be nearly as much as from existing single-family houses in Dorchester. 
He implied that the developer must have "political connections" to gain such 
rentals from four-unit structures. ‘He urged that the vacant lots could be 
utilized better by constructing single-family houses on them, which would con- 
form to the prevailing pattern of the neighborhoods. He warned that such 
federal programs as Infill Housing were driving homeowners out of the city 
of Boston, reducing its tax base and causing tax rises for others to ee 

In January, 1969 the South Boston Residents' Group, Inc. reported that 
many meetings had been held with BRA representatives about Infill Housing. 
While the plans seemed attractive, the idea of "public" housing in their 
neighborhoods was not. Its members claimed that one-fourth of all housing in 
South Boston was public and that this was above the saturation point. They 
feared that future tenants would come from BHA waiting lists and local pref- 
erences could not be guaranteed. They blamed the Mayor for not considering 
cautionary remarks made by a number of City Councilors about the consequences 
of Infill Housing for the netonbocncas They predicted that other landlords 
would find it impossible to compete with the subsidized rentals for Infill. 
They resented taxes being. used to subsidize the developers when South Boston 
was already suffering from problems caused by absentee landlords and their 
tenants. 

South Boston residents inundated the Mayor and City Councilors with 
letters and petitions against Infill. They requested that vacant sites be 
utilized instead for single-family homes, recreation, and beautification. 

It was no coincidence that president of this group who had formerly been a 
member of the Boston School. Committee, was soon to become a member of the 


City Council. She counselled: 
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The voice of one man will not be heard by those in authority, 

but the united voices of our people will be heard. In unity there 

is strength and power, and South Boston will progress only to the 

extent its people become involved with its problems and participate 

in its solutions. We must recognize the Infill Housing as the BRA 

sneaking in the back door. (sic.) 

Thus the record of prior failure of the BRA to involve groups affected by urban 
renewal continued to haunt the white ethnic neighborhoods, and the examples of ac- 
tive citizen participation by minority groups became a model for their residents. 
Property considerations seemed to dominate their arguments, but racial, class, 
and status considerations were latent, often surfacing in the heated testi- 
monies before public bodies, let alone in private. and local discussions. 

While the City Council's Urban Renewal Committee tried to mediate amona 
these groups and the Boston Redevelopment Authority , polarization was taking 
place with advocates of the poor and the minorities continuing to favor 
ntti: 

| At the August 15, 1969 hearings on Infiil Housing of the City Council's 
Urban Renewal Committee, BRA officials were grilled about citizen participa- 
tion in the decisions on site location. Officials of the BRA claimed that 
they had consulted with abutters in each instance. The Councilors asked 
about consultation with representatives of the civic associations, in view 
of the opposing testimony being presented. BRA staff claimed they had con- 
sulted with community organizations in Charlestown, the South End, Washington 
Park, and the Model Cities area, but with no formal votes taken by the member- 
ship of these associations on this question. 

If the BRA had really wanted the Infill Housing in these neighborhoods , 
it is likely that formal votes of the community associations would have 
barred it, since public housing for families has consistently been vetoed by 
such local civic associations. The BRA did not claim that the organized 


groups in Dorchester and South Boston had been given more than general infor- 
39 


mation about its proposals. 
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Partisanship on this issue emerged even in the South End. The chairman 
pro-tem of the People's Elected South End Urban Renewal Committee, 
who was also president-elect of the Claremont Neighborhood Association, tes- 
tified in support of Infill for the South End, indicating that the BRA had 
notified abutters and individuals. But his testimony also noted that the BRA 
had avoided consultations with PEURC, not recognizing it as an official body. 
He argued that the City Council should make certain that the BRA hold formal 
informational hearings on Infill and its progress at meetings of organized 
citizen groups. 

Eventually the disparate and often quarreling representatives of South 
End and Roxbury 's blacks, Spanish-speaking, and the poor supported Infill 
Housing in principle. They criticized BRA tactics; but they most bitterly 
condemned in public hearings and in their media the bigotry and racism impli- 
cit in the opposition of the civic associations and general neighborhoods in 
South Boston and Dorchester. Officers of SEPAC and the Model Neighborhood 
Board, officially recognized representative groups, testified in strong 
support of Infill Housing. The issue had come out into the open and caught 
the civic groups by surprise when the developers had sought zoning variances 
at the Dt Board of Appeals. But opposition positions were already for- 
mulated and groups of citizens were hastily rallied to present their argu- 
ments. The City Council knew it had a politically sensitive issue at hand, 
and it was attempting to arbitrate the matter. 

Partisanship mounted, coming to a head during the fall of 1969. The 
BRA sponsored a hearing at a school in the Neponset area of Dorchester in 
mid-November. BRA representatives informed the residents about the developer's 
proposal for two,4-unit prefabricated buildings on 8800 square feet of land 
between Port Norfolk and Walnut Streets. Opposition arguments cited parking 
congestion, overcrowding of schools, and the Special problems caused by pub- 
lic housing tenants. The racial issue also surfaced in the remarks of the 


State Senator representing this area. 
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It's going to bring the ghetto to Dorchester and we're adamantly 

opposed. It's not a question of race. People who have bought 

their homes, paid taxes, oppose being jammed in by 4, 5, or 8 

family apartments with tenants subsidized in rents and a big 

corporation guaranteed income for forty years. 

The chairman of the Boston School Committee, speaking as a native of 
this neighborhood, said, "The administration is selling us out. We need more 
schools, not Infill." Opppsition was formally lodged by the presidents of a 
consortium of Dorchester civic and neighborhood associations--Pope's Hill, Cedar 
Grove, Columbia, Dorchester, Fields Corner, Meetinghouse Hill, etc. They had 
often banded together in joint efforts to conserve their neighborhoods and were 
linked organizationally in the Dorchester United Neighborhood Association (DUNA). 
Consistent with the thesis of Warner's Streetcar Suburbs, they argued 
that sites should be made available to local individuals or developers of private 
apartment houses who would be given the same economic concessions afforded the 
outside developer. 

At this point the spokesman for the developer replied that his firm 
would withdraw its request for this site at the Zoning Board of Appeals hearing 
scheduled for the next week. But it would continue to seek approval for sites 
in Codman Square, Dorchester, and Jamaica Plain, where opposition did not ap- 
pear to be so vehement. | 

One member of the City Council urged withdrawal of all plans. He arqued 
that the original City Council approval in 1968 had been contingent on no residen- 
tial opposition. The Dorchester civic groups vowed to fill four busloads of 
persons to attend the Zoning Board of Appeals hearing. A recently-elected mem- 
ber to the City Council scored the BRA and the Mayor for disregarding, neglecting, 
and failing to seek community acceptance prior to instituting Infill. She called 
this a “land grab" program which increased the alienation of the public by favor- 
ing outside developers and peinninie in tenants selected from a general BHA list. 
No preference was given to local residents and there would be further absentee 


landlordism, she claimed. All this, she insisted, would contribute to the further 
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out-migration of middle-income Bostonians, already beset by high taxes, crime in 
the streets, etc. The most serious reason for the flight to the suburbs, she 
said, was the feeling of the people they cannot fight city hall; their voices of 
protest are not being heard. 

The politically sensitive nature of the Infill Housing controversy became 
apparent at the City Council meeting on Monday, November 17, 1969. Middle-income 
and white opponents were well represented, as were sage political and civic lea- 
ders. More than 500 persons showed up before meetings of the Zoning Board of Appeals 
and the City Council. The developer's attorney was shouted down. Arguments pre- 
sented by the opposition suggested postponement until abutters and civic associa- 
tions could testify at local hearings, until local tenant selection boards could 
be instituted, etc. The presentation turned out to be such a bold assertion of 
neighborhood parochialism that a City Councilor who had been an arch-foe of 
the BRA questioned whether neighborhood power had gone too far. 

The black member of the City Council reminded the assembly that he had 
warned of BRA's failure to provide for adequate community involvement. Other Coun- 
cilors favored the principle of Infill because they stated it was needed, but 
they felt that it should be undertaken only in those neighborhoods where it was 
wanted. The BRA was faulted as inept and inconsiderate of citizen involvement. 7 
Thus the Mayor was indirectly blamed, since the BRA came under his jurisdiction. 
Infill Housing further alienated the middle-income, white Sieok can supurban i ire 


wno had dubbed the current administration as that of "Mayor Black." 


| 
| 


After polarization had set in, the new BRA administrator, with the Mayor's 
Support, urged compromise. Even in SEPAC and Model Neighborhood districts, which 


supported Infil] Housing, local control became an issue, particularly control 


over construction contracts and jobs for minorities. Thus, a modus operandi 
was arranged through which a black-owned development firm entered into a working part 


nership with a white-owned development company to undertake Infill in black- 
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dominated neighborhoods, though on a smaller scale, and the organized citizen 
‘groups were to be consulted. The BRA administrator also felt the program was 
limited by delays and costs, and that alternative programs, such as turnkey and 
‘rehabilitated housing, were essential supplements both to expand the low inventory 
of housing for low-income families and also to upgrade the neighborhoods. . 
Infill was abandoned in Dorchester, South Boston, and Charlestown, and 
the Infill sites were sold to private contractors, presumably for Single-family 
‘home ownership. In South Boston, a local contractor in cooperation with the 
Laboure Center, the South Boston Neighborhood Action Group, and the South Boston — 
Little City Hall was designated to build prefabricated homes. Later in 1970 a 
‘South Boston Community Development Corporation was established and granted ad- 
ditional sites by the BRA for the construction of housing under the federally- 
Subsidized home ownership program for low-income families. Through such community 


choices, it was hoped that younger families would choose to remain in South 


3. The Lessons of Infill Housing, 1970 


The opposition of white ethnic neighborhood groups to Infill made 
it a matter of principle for South End and Model Cities area groups to rally to 
its Sunponts Members of the Model Neighborhood Board and the subarea committees 
took resident participation seriously and made suggestions about the designs and 
layout, site selection, tenant selection policies, on-site inspection by resi- 

| ents, tenant-management programs and local subcontractors. Some 150 units were 
lanned in the Model Cities area, 96 to be constructed through a black development 
Firm, and the remainder through an outside developer. There were more than 

500 vacant lots in the Model Cities area at the end of 1969. The chairman 

)f the Model Neighborhood Board housing committee felt that Dorchester resi- 
ents had not had a chance to pcipare in decision-making for Infill be- 


cause they lacked the citizen participation structure of the Model Neighborhood 
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Board. He also charged opponents with bigotry and stereotyping of poor 
people. The chairman of the Model Neighborhood Board stated that his area needed 
at least 3,000 units of new housing plus 9,000 units of rehabilitated housing, 
and supported Infill as one of several alternatives to be used for moving more than 
10,000 residents from their present substandard dwelling units. Model Neighbor- 
hood Board leaders pushed for more effective code enforcement through the Housing 
Inspection Department to prevent conditions from leading to abandoned buildings 
and vacant lots. (Dorchester and other streetcar suburban groups also pressed 
for code -<( a 

The People's Elected Urban Renewal Committee in the South End claimed 
major credit for stimulating 100 units of Infill planned for this area. PEURC 
consolidated support behind a black community coordinator with considerable exper- 
tise in the building trades who headed up a housing firm which volunteered to 
train skilled labor in construction. SEPAC also supported Infill, but was cau- 
tious about the developer and his standards,and some of its middle-class leaders 
were opposed to the black community’ coordinator and his training organization. 
The BRA was also concerned about quality control and the problems of high density 
for the selected Sitsse 

The BRA began to encourage citizen participation more actively, and its 
brochure of May 5, 1970, listed a number of neighborhood tenant selection com- 
mittees--for the East Boston Infill Program, the East Boston Neighborhood Council 
would have 6 representatives, the developer 1, and the BRA | (The Little City 
Hall manager in East Boston has undoubtedly become an effective intermediary be- 
tween the residents and the BRA,); for infi?] in the South End, Jamaica Plain, 
and Washington Park, the South End APAC would have 2 representatives, SEPAC 1, 
the Jamaica Plain APAC 1, Mattapan 1, CURAC (Washington Park Citizens Advisory 
Council) 1,the Roxbury APAC 1, the developer 1, and the BRA 1; for the model 
cities area, the Model Neighborhood Board would have 6 representatives, the de- 


veloper 1, and the BRA 1. 
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The above arrangement would appear to assure neighborhood control of 
tenant selection, and, incidentally of quality control, with overwhelming repre- 
sentation of organized antipoverty groups through the APACs and the Model Neigh- 
borhood Board. CURAC has a history of being cautious or even unsympathetic 
toward low-income public housing; certain subareas of the Model Cities community 
also are cool to public housing. In East Boston more concern is likely to be 
expressed over long+time neighbors displaced by airport expansion of the Massa- 
chusetts Port Authority than for providing housing in East Boston to outsiders. 
(This is also true in Charlestown, which has not felt happy about additional 
public housing for families.) The neighborhoods, in consultation with the BRA 
and the developer, would also review fencruceans inspection and general manage- 
ment practices. | 

During the summer of 1970 the Boston Housing Authority abondoned at- 
tempts to construct family units in the South End under Infill. They turned the 
program over to an affiliate of the developer in the hope that a leasing arrange- 
ment with private contractors would keep construction prices down if public bids 
were not required. 

In a year-end review of 1970, the Citizens Housing and Planning Asso- 
Ciation of Metropolitan Boston, an advocate of Infill and housing for low-income 
families, noted that two years of fanfare,. bureaucratic red-tape and inflation 
were taking their toll even in the South End and Model Cities area, where Infill] 
Was desired. Some 440 dwelling units were still being planned and the prime de- Hae) 
veloper had secured mortgage support for 392 units under the federal veces 
long-term leasing program. The black development firm will finance 48 six-bedroom 
units with the assistance of the Massachusetts Housing Finance Agency and under a 
_ federally-aided housing program which encourages eventual tenant ownership. 
In the South End, the BRA staff has criticized the latest of the developer's 
plans for construction by conventional methods. Design revisions by the developer 


due to cost increases have included changes from brick to cinder-block exteriors 
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and elimination of balconies. Some of the brick has colors which are incompatible with} 
the South End's exterior hues. Window arrangements are also considered unattractive. 
But excessive densities and the lack of neighborhood facilities for children are the 
chief concern. While the BRA negotiates with the developers to correct defi- 
ciencies and SEPAC keeps informed of progress, residents have not publicly 
expressed disappointment with their new dwellings. The developer emphasizes 
his two-year investment and success in attracting financing to a hiah-risk venture. 
Perhaps reinforced by Forrester's Urban Dynamics or the realities of 
Boston's economic plight, the outgoing BRA administrator at the end of 1970 
questioned the high priority being given to housing for low and moderate-income 
families in core city neighborhoods and the relative neglect of tax producing 
luxury residential and commercial development. He argued for city-wide as 
opposed to neighborhood interests and questioned the representativeness of 
organized citizen groups, citing SEPAC's controversy with PEURC. 
The lessons of the Infill Housing program are many. The renewal agency 
was not permitted to proceed without consulting organized citizen groups. The 
City Council first approved the program because of the federal funding available, 
the obvious need for housing and the availability of the sites. When the Council 
was confronted with polarization of neighborhood sentiment on class and racial 
issues, it compromised as best it could to.satisfy both factions--the Mayor was 
held responsible for the failure of the program's sponsor, the renewal agency. 
Disillusionment set in as the awesome bureaucratic complexities of the program 
were revealed, and the developer was also caught in the middle as costs mounted. 
It is obvious that innovative programs are necessary, but alternatives must be 
kept in reserve and preventive program strategies such as code enforcement 
through the Community Improvement Program (CIP) given proper consideration. The 
conflict between city-wide and neighborhood interests continues, even to tenant 
selection policies which would give priority to neighborhood residents, a pol- 


icy which is unauthorized under public housing laws and regulations. 
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Streetcar suburban groups feel threatened by aroups moving outward from 


the core neighborhoods. Their response is to rally their political leaders 


and to espouse conservation of traditional values as rationale for keeping new- 
comers out of their communities. The streetcar suburbs have yet to prove that 
they can hold, let alone attract, the upwardly mobile among their populations, 
but this is their objective. It is more likely they will retain those who are 
sentimentally attached to such neighborhoods, those who are less mobile and 
those whose low income severely restricts their housing choices. 

There is also the beginning of a local reaction against federal proarams 
that threaten to change the social composition of such conservative neigh- 
borhoods. The attraction of federal and private funds is offset by red tape, 
delays, and the hostility of long-term residents in such target neiahborhoods. 
Even stable neighborhoods in minority group areas question the wisdom of 
too great an influx into their communities of the poor and the high 
densities of children. High-cost; unattractive construction farther disil- 
lusions them and penioreee their perceptions that they receive low quality 
services through the public as well as the private sectors. ; 

D. BOSTON URBAN REHABILITATION PROGRAM (BURP): GENERATIVE CONFLICT ; 

The Boston Urban Rehabilitation Program was an ambitious endeavor to 
provide quickly and economically some 2,000 units of apartment housing, 
mainly in the Washington Park renewal area, a black section of Roxbury- 
Dorchester. Large-scale developers were invited by federal housing offi- 
cials to participate between 1967 and 1969. With the emphasis on physical 
planning and keeping costs under control, there was little explicit attempt 
to involve organized citizen groups either from the immediate vicinity or 
from the larger community (which was well organized for participation in 
the renewal process). 

Adverse citizen reaction exploded when large numbers of tenants were 


dislocated in the midst of winter and subsequent defects in construction 
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were identified and made public. The resulting confrontations were sober- 
ing experiences for accountable federal officials and developers. For the 
tenants, this case confirmed their deep-seated suspicions of governmental 
bureaucracies. They reacted by forming tenant unions aided by organized 
citizen groups in the affected neighborhoods. One consequence of the BURP 
experience is that citizen participation has become a built-in feature of 
) housing rehabilitation projects, and tenant groups, particularly in the 
South End, are contracting for and managing such Programs. At the same 
| time, housing rehabilitation has opened uD Opportunities for minority workers, 
contractors and trainees. 
1. Public and Private Objectives in BURP 
Keyes identifies the chief institutional participants in BURP as the 


Federal Housing Administration (FHA) of HUD and a major gas utility, with the 


| | 
local renewal agency and contractors drawn into the project at the initia- 
tive of the key institutions. | 
In 1967 a confluence of political-administrative events led to the 
conceptualization of BURP. The Republican Senator from Massachusetts, a 
Negro, had been critical anche failure of the FHA to commit mortgaqge-support 
J resources to inner city neighborhoods. The Secretary of HUD, responded by 
recommending a new program in which the Federal Housing Administration would 
experiment with a large-scale demonstration that would have major impact 
on inner neighborhoods, areas where FHA had been reluctant to operate. Bos- 
ton had already experienced federally-assisted rehabilitation through below- 
market interest and rent supplement devices, and local developers indicated 
their willingness to participate in a large-scale rehabilitation project if 
red tape were cut. 
The Washington Park renewal area contained several blocks of investment 
rental property, mainly red brick apartment houses constructed during the 


1920's for Jewish in-migrants of the post-World War I years (Cf., Warner, op. 


cit., p. 115). Following the second World War, Jews- beqan movina in laraer 
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numbers to the western and southern suburbs of the Boston area and the 1967 
black riots in Roxbury stimulated apartment house landlords and business - 
men to join the exodus. Black real estate investors exhibited interest 

in the opportunities generated by these events and speculators were forc- 
‘ing a great turnover of run-down properties. 

The FHA executive assistant commissioner, with the support of HUD's 
Secretary and the FHA commissioner, notified the FHA Boston Area director of 
the plan to enlist the interests in the program of twelve of the most compe- 
tent developers in the area (which is the reversal of normal procedure). 

The timing was to be 60 days for funding, six months for rehabilitation, 

and a federally-supported mortgage ceiling of $12,000 per unit. Five de- 
velopers actually participated. Activities were frantic during the fall of 
1967 and on December 3, the HUD Secretary came to Freedom House in Roxbury 

to dedicate the completed project at a conference open to the local community, 
the press and the general public. 

Traditional FHA rehabilitation processes were streamlined to expedite 
BURP. Required exhibits and specifications were simplified, and the emphasis 
placed on performance. A project team was established and local decision- 
making authorized following approval of the major commitment from Washington. 
The "economic life" of the buildings was stretched to 55 years to keep monthly 
rents down. Structures were grouped into single applications for federal 
assistance to save paper work and to expedite the calculation OF COSTS: 

But the pressure for speed and the procedural innovations had negative 
as well as positive consequences for the project. The BURP policy of secrecy, 
which was designed to prevent speculation, took responsible City agencies 
such as Fire, Building and the BRA by surprise, as well as local resi- 
dents. The Mayor's office and the BRA were in an interregnum period, and 


the BRA's chief relocation officer was pressed to provide relocation services 
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with little advance notice during the worst of the winter cold, the holiday 
period adding to the complications. Black sponsors and black labor were not 
initially invited because of their reputed inexperience. Since the total 
mortgage assistance authorized per unit had to be kept to $12,000 or under, 
buildings with the greatest need for. upgrading could not fit into the scheme. 

Relocation was to depend on cycling, using vacant buildings as the first 
relocation resource. But coordination among the developers was poor, and low- 
income tenants were not moved on time into available rent-subsidized units. 
The BRA maintained that it needed additional information and funds for relocation. 
The FHA accused the BRA of stalling until funding was saorre te 

The businessman's perspective of BURP is reported in the Boston Globe 
as a lesson for others. The president of the gas utility, who had played an 
important role in conceptualizing and negotiating the project, had two major 
private objectives: to increase the consumption of his product and to reap a 
positive public relations image in the larger community, through participation of 
his company in the joint public-private venture. He reported that early in 1967 
he learned that federal officials were quietly offering a group of Boston real es 
men quick assistance through low interest rates and federal mortgage insur- 
ance if they would renovate more than o70nvanaGenent= in Roxbury, North Dor- 
chester, Mattapan, and Hyde a 

Here waS an opportunity to gain ground on the oil companies. He wooed 
the largest developer by acquiring a limited partnership and agreeing to 
supply some of the working capital needed to undertake the project. In re- 
turn he was able to specify the use of gas for all appliances in the reha- 
bilitated units. The new business would gain $450,000 a year in income plus 


a tax benefit in real estate depreciation. He estimated that the initial 
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investment of $810,000 in gas plant and mortgage financing would be re- 
covered within the first five years, followed by net income of about 6 per 
cent a year on the investment, an average of $18 per year per dwelling unit. 

The gas company's president and his associates persuaded federal offi- 
cials in Washington to provide relocation assistance. Local residents had 
not been contacted systematically through organized citizen groups or even 
ad hoc groups, nor had veneiae aaecoliat been adequately planned. Tenants 
were not informed of their rights to move back into the rehabilitated dwel1- 
ings. There was little initial effort to involve local black residents as 
contractors, workers or trainees. Secrecy was rationalized as the way to 
prevent speculation. Eventually, under pressure from outraged tenant, civic, 
and black power political groups, a tenants organization formed and became 
the tenants’ negotiating agency,an all-black rehabilitation construction 
firm was formed and funded, and blacks organized their own construction 
workers group, the United Community Construction Workers Association. 

-2. Local Citizen Response Leads to Confrontation 

The hostile feelings of black militants surfaced on the occasion of the 
dedication ceremonies for BURP, when a young black writer and community 
leader challenged the HUD Secretary, calling BURP "a robbery of the Roxbury 
community " which would generate quick profits for absentee developer-property 
owners and provide no consideration for black employment or the relocation 
tae of tenants. The executive director of the New Urban League demanded 
of the Secretary that blacks receive equitable shares of local programs, under 
threat of halting BURP. The BRA director of relocation called attention to 
the critical situation caused by BURP, particularly in view of the severe 
weather, when water pipes burst. The metropolitan Boston press took up the cause 
of the tenants and pinpointed the questionable property ownership performance 


of certain BURP developers. Editorials in a major metropolitan daily newspaper 
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decried the missed opportunities to involve black investors and workers. The 
Citizens Housing and Planning Association of Metropolitan Boston (CHPA) an- 
nounced establishment of a fact-finding committee on January 13, 1968, and 


criticized FHA's failure to recognize the current temper of the black community. 


Urban Planning Aid made itself available to help organize tenants 


and to conduct evaluation surveys of rehabilitation progress in BURP. Black 


laborers had already struck projects of one of the major developers until 


he agreed to hire more blacks and to provide training. 


With the financial backing and commitment to service for the black 


— 


community announced by the head of the gas utility, a major developer in 


BURP became more amenable, and several black groups were added to the list 


of BURP developers by providing them with bonding and construction financing. 
A much-publicized signing of agreements with black development groups was 

held with FHA officials in attendance. One of the new black development firms was 
headed by a local professional basketball star. Another was led by a real estate . 


practitioner who subsequently became the president of the local NAACP. As blacks. 


assumed greater roles, they also shared greater community responsibility and blame 
Black labor gained certain objectives by instituting anti-discrimination — 


suits through the Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination (MCAD), suits 


against one developer and through the confrontation efforts of the New Ur- 
ban League. An employee-management committee was negotiated, and this led 
to the organization of the United Community Construction Workers Association 
(UCCW). Labor peace was generally maintained throughout the remainder of 
BURP construction and 300 black workers were trained. But construction costs SK’ 
rocketed, to be passed on to the tenants through higher rents. Keyes notes that 
confrontation led to the white developers' belated discovery that the leadershi 


status of black “community leaders" stems from identification with specific issu 
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In this instance, the militants were associated with the New Urban League. Black 
community leaders who had emerged under previous experience, such as the leaders 

of Freedom House who had played major roles in Washington Park renewal during 

the 1960's, were no longer spokesmen for large groups of residents; the negotiating 
legitimacy of black "leaders" had to be constantly re-examined. The political 


leaders of Boston were continuously learning this lesson as well. 


Relocation of displaced persons caused major confrontations and res- 
ponses of sympathetic municipal and neighborhood groups. The BRA pressed for 
immediate financial relocation supplements from HUD and the black head of 
HUD's Community Relations Division came to Boston to ease the situation. The 
black member of the City Council informed the HUD Undersecretary of the emer- 
gency, and the gas utility official explained the degree of local opposition 
generated by the dislocation crisis. Using the rationale of a reSearch- 
evaluation study of relocation and the role of social services in the 
process, HUD released additional funds in January, 1968. At a meeting held 
February 2, 1968, the five developers agreed to turn over all relocation 
responsibility to the.BRA and to notify affected tenants of BRA relocation 
service. 

A new Community Committee on BURP was organized on January 19, 1968 as 
a response to the activities of BURP which the participants felt were detri- 
mental to the tenants and to the community as a whole. Many leaders of Rox- 
bury-based organizations participated, including the New ena League, the 
American Friends Service Committee, the Roxbury Multi-Service Center, NEGRO, 
and Fair. Housing, Inc. Several talked of putting a total halt to BURP 
but general agreement emerged to ensure the fulfilment of construction commitments. 
These advocates took the initiative in opening up lines of communication 
with the FHA, the DASA: the BRA,and the tenants. 

A series of subcommittees drew up statements on communications, legal 


issues, relocation, employment, and tenant selection. They demanded that: 
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(1) all displaced persons have the opportunity to move back 
into the rehabilitated units; (2) apartment sizes be negotiated, 
with half serving the needs of large families for 4-5 bedroom 
units; (3) committee review of contracts between FHA and the de- 
velopers; (4) local residents be hired to staff the program at 
all levels; (5) that a humane relocation plan be set up; (6) that 
the community be involved in tenant selection; (7) an appeals 
panel with power. 

This was an unusually comprehensive package of demands designed to 
serve as the basis for negotiations with the FHA and the developers. 

The Community Committee became the formal vehicle through which the 
Roxbury community would speak on BURP issues, and members took part in 
meetings with the FHA and BRA to iron out grievances of relocation and 
tenants' rights. 

Keyes feels that the most active of the five subcommittees was that 
on tenant selection, the appeals panel, eviction and the provision of emer- 


gency shelter. Two energetic women members of this group were the execu- 


tive director of Fair Housing, Inc., and a staff member of the- Roxbury 


Multi-Service Center... At meet ings of February 2 and March 27 with the de- 


velopers, the BRA and the FHA, a review panel was established to include 
representatives of the BRA, the Boston Tenants Association, 


Fair Housing, Inc., the Multi-Service Center, and a representative to be 


chosen from “among the signator developers." The function of the panel was 


stated as follows: 


The Review Panel shall hear and mediate any complaint, dispute, 
or objection brought by any displacee, applicant for housing, de- 
veloper, or any authorized representative member of the panel con- 
cerning eligibility requirements for admission to rehabilitated 
housing, applications for admission or readmission to such housing, 
displacement, present housing conditions, or relocation. After a 
hearing by the Review Panel on any matter, the representative of 
the Boston Redevelopment Authority shall render a decision on that 
matter which shall be final. 


Keyes notes the assumption in this arrangement that BRA would be mediat- 
ing between the community groups and tenants association on the one hand and 


the developers on the other, a role quite different from that played in such 
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other circumstances as the West End, but similar to roles for the BRA in 
the South End and sometimes in Washington Park. Keyes feels that prior 
to this understanding, the BRA did not serve as a final decision-maker, 
but acted as just another interest group with no greater authority than any 
of the lone 

By the spring of 1968 the Review Panel had changed its name to Commu- 
nity Advisory Board and continued to serve as a forum for negotiations. De- 
velopers were usually on one side and community groups on the other, but 
general issues (rent arrears, the appropriate role of the Boston Housing 
Authority, vandalism, the need for play Space), were discussed. Communica- 
tion became institutionalized and was used as an early warning system for 
potential problems. Participants came to know each other better as indivi- 
duals, with each interest group learning the problems of the others, for 
mutual benefit. The State Department of Public Welfare was urged to deal 
with questions of rent arrears reMiMine families on public assistance while 
the BHA was alerted to problems with the leased housing program. 

3. The Tenants Association of Boston (TAB 

A second organization which took shape in response to BURP was the 
Tenants Association of Boston. It came into being during the early days 
of January, 1968, specifically to deal. with the problems generated by lack 
of heat and speedy eviction notices. A seasoned community spokeswoman was 
the first chairman. She was eventually replaced by a more aggressive fe- 
male leader. Urban Planning Aid offered its services to TAB, particularly 
to facilitate communication internally and with outside groups. TAB's in- 
fluence was increased by organization of the Community Committee. TAB could 


always claim to speak directly for the BURP tenants, and this strengthened 


the hand of the Conmunity Committee in formulating the Review Panel structure. 


* 


50 
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Formal incorporation of TAB came in April, 1968. Its immediate project 
was a model lease to serve as the basis for establishing the rights of BURP 
tenants and landlords. Negotiations dragged on for months until January, 
1969, when both the developers and TAB signed an agreement for such a lease. 
Ultimately the developers came to see the Review Panel and TAB as necessary 
mechanisms for keeping the peace. 

Although the areas of responsibility of the Community Committee, the 
Review Panel, and TAB have been far from clear, the three formal mechanisms 
for communication have encouraged tenant and landlord responsibility as 
well as community involvement. 

A test of these relationships came during the summer and fall of 1969 
when an angry group of tenants informed federal officials that many of the 
2,000 housing units recently rehabilitated in Boston through $24.5 million 
in federal loans were in "deteriorating condition." 

TAB had been serving as receiver for tenants withholding rent. The de- 
velopers had stopped attending Panel meetings in June because these sessions 
were becoming a forum. for tenant criticism. TAB organized an August march 
on the FHA, and on September 9 released a report prepared by Urban Planning 
Aid wnich detailed failures in the rehabilitation program, particularly the 
quality of work and failure to meet specifications. The black member of 
the City Council was asked to act as rent receiver, and the developers filed 
suit to restrain TAB and the former "from soliciting or receiving rents from 
tenants." After considerable negotiation, the tenants agreed to end the 
strike in return for repairs to be made within 60 days of all defects ae 

The tenants association here, as elsewhere in Boston and other cities, 
had become a political force to be reckoned with. It demonstrated capability 


for mustering planners, lawyers, political leaders, and other advocates to 


its cause. 
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4. Evaluation of BURP 

Keyes explores the relevance of resident participation, illustrated 
by BURP, and concludes that neither minimum nor maximum organized citizen ef- 
forts are suitable models. BURP began with the former and the Community Com- 
mittee appeared to represent the latter, but the active participation of relevant 
interest groups rather than involvement of a "generalized community" appears to be 
more effective. These would include representatives of developers, labor, social 
service and relocation agencies with a material interest in the rehabilitation 
project and its consequences. Keyes also focuses on. task accomplishment which he 
feels is facilitated by communication and active participation rather than 
neighborhood identity and democratic structures per se. Existing forums 
might well be consulted if they are representative bodies with political 
leverage. As a matter of strategy, however, he feels that the promoters 
of a rehabilitation program "should first make contact with the specific 
groups that will be involved in carrying out the program and then let them 
negotiate with the representative body." In order to avoid the problems of 
inflating property vaJues and holding discussions prematurely, he feels that 
"such negotiations should take place after the sponsor-developer has taken 
an option on the property he proposes to rehabilitate and immediately pre- 
ceding the initial FHA commitment." 

Keyes questions the effectiveness of rehabilitated housing in solving 
the problems of landlord-tenant relations or in solving the housing needs 
of tenants. Most BURP units were not components of deteriorated city blocks 
and even here they experienced problems of rent arrearage, vandalism, etc. 
He opts for "well-run tenants' organizations, day care centers, and other 
institutions which indicate that more than a physical change has resulted 
from rehabilitation..The fate of the 40-year mortgage depends to a great 


52 
extent on them." 
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The head of the gas utility who served as businessman advocate for BURP 
advises businessmen to work with the community and to find black entrepren- 
eurs with talent to help them undertake as much of the ghetto operation as 
possible. He suggests a good relocation plan and that participants should 
prepare for a great deal of negotiating and consulting with tenants. He also 
recommends building up a pool of capable, responsible black construction 
workers. 

Urban Planning Aid's report for TAB condemned the finished rehabilita- 
tion work as inferior and substandard (both black as well as white workman- 
ship) and blamed it on the profit motive. The head of the gas utility 
refuted the latter conclusion and cited the efficiency of BURP over 
any nonprofit or profit operation of similar scope. He defends profitability 
aS a scoreboard for measuring success. He evaluates the housing situation 
of BURP tenants as qualitatively improved, and points i the advantages of 
increased black participation in construction, contracting and development. 
He feels that people of good will, both in government and business, are. 
willing to recognize their errors and do something about Aeeat 

A comprehensive progress report on BURP was presented as part of the In- 
stitute on Innovative Technology in Housing Rehabilitation held at Boston Uni- 
versity on January 23-25, 1969, and co-sponsored by Boston University, the 
BRA, the Massachusetts Department of Community Affairs, HUD, CHPA, and the 
Greater Boston Real Estate Board. Proceedings of the Institute, called 
Innovations in Housing Rehabilitation, incorporates formal observations of 
developers, officials, advocates, and tenants. The needs and the diffi- 
culties of meeting housing rehbiilitation requirements are acknowledged, 
particularly when the human component is taken into consideration. The im- 
portance of further research on new technology, costs, problems of manage- 


ment, and community relations is cited. The ever-present problems of slums, 
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race, financial incentives, problem tenants and problem neighborhoods are 
evaluated. Alternatives toward owner-occupancy and supervision for hardcore 
tenants are SEAS RE 

BURP did succeed in producing a large supply of improved housing for 
‘low and moderate income tenants in black neighborhoods. It brought together 
developers and government officials in innovative ways. The business advo- 
cates helped generate black enterprise and manpower development. Community 
agencies assumed initiative in advocating for the needs of the less power- 
ful among them. And the tenants, drawing on the technical services of aca- 
demic advocates, developed an influential organization which had to be reckoned 
with in negotiations. The problems of developer-landlords and slum tenants 
with the limited options of ghetto housing emi Hvac through the instru- 
ment of the Review Panel; also the responsibilities of renewal, housing, and 
welfare agencies. 

The lessons of BURP have been applied elsewhere and subsequently 
in the Model Cities area and in the South End. Citizen participation 
and the roles of tenants associations are more explicit. There is a growing 
trend to experiment with the use of tenant groups as sponsor-developers, as 
with the Spanish-speaking Emergency Tenants Corporation development of Par- 
cel 19 in the South End. There is also a tendency to consider condominium 
or cooperative meahanisms of ownership-management rather than traditional 
large-scale tenant occupancy with an absentee corporate landlord as the 
instrument of responsibility. Even the public housing agency is experiment- 
ing with a tenant-management corporate vehicle in the Bromley-Heath 
housing development. The process of citizen participation has the 
effect of slowing down the achievement of the objective, and circumstances 
may require speed. But in the long run, as the businessman advocate in BURP 
has noted, there is increased feeling of mutual benefit where participation 


leads to increased understanding of the needs of others. © 
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—. THE MARTIN LUTHER KING SCHOOL: CONFLICT AND AUTONOMY 

The Martin Luther King School has been the focus of black thrust for 
greater autonomy in a city and a larger society perceived as exploitative, 
oppressive and insensitive. This issue was more than one of neighborhood and 
racial political power, for it was part of a quest for identity and self-esteem. 


Even the name of the school is of recent vintage, the result of racial violence 


and the response of empathetic whites during the period of mourning for the 


death of Dr. King. The King School is the former Patrick T. Campbell Junior High — 
School, constructed during the 1930's, and named for a deceased superintendent | 
of schools to serve predominantly Jewish pupils during an era when authority went — 
unchallenged and mobility was largely individualized. By the 1960's the Roxbury- 
Dorchester neighborhoods adjoining the major thoroughfare of Blue Hill Avenue 

had become black, increasingly sensitized to the history of racial injustice, 

and disposed more readily to challenge authorities awa as perpetuating 

such practices: at meetings and forums , at election time, through boycotts 

and even through the use of violent confrontation. Local black efforts to make 
the Boston educational system more responsive to their needs were in concert with 
Similar movements during the urban renewal and War on Poverty periods in 

which housing and other neighborhood facilities and service delivery systems were 
the targets of protest. In the Washington Park renewal area of Roxbury, new 
schools were on the drawing boards and innovative programs were being pressed 
through the advocacy of organized neighborhood and parent groups and cooperating 
educational professionals. Federally-sponsored phourais in education for economic 
and "culturally" disadvantaged children provided financial assistance and 

their guidelines incorporated community leverage to be applied in negotiations 


with the Boston School Committee. These carrots and sticks became available 
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to the Model Cities area in which this particular school is located, but 
the nature of the issue is less territorial than it is institutional and part 


of the search for identity. 


1]. Backgrounds to Education and Racism in Boston 
A chronology of black progress in education in Boston is presented in 
the first anniversary issue of the Bay State Banner (October 8, 1970). The 
essence of this record is that the once-lauded Boston public school system 
is considered inadequate to meet the educational needs of children in the 


black community. Few black persons are involved at decision-making levels 
in the system. Almost one-third of the public school pupils in Boston in 1971 


are black (whereas 15 percent of the resident population is black), with 300 


black teachers out of 3,000, a few very recently appointed principals and 
the first black principal finally becoming assistant superintendent and 


serving as liaison between two increasingly separated worlds. According to 


the Bay State Banner: 


“For a number of years blacks have attempted to focus offi- 
cial attention on the problems of racism, overcrowding, poor fa- 
cilities and lack of stimulation by the instructors. Most of . 
the change, however, has not been the work of the school system, 
but rather the results of efforts made by the people themselves. 

The greatest gains in public education have occurred during 
the past five years, but it is necessary to look further back to 
understand the process of change. 


In June, 1963, the Education Committee of the NAACP, Boston 
Branch, presented a list of fourteen demands to the Boston Schoo] 
Committee, which sought the recognition of the de facto segregation 
in Boston schools. The School Committee refused to accept the de- 
mands . 

That same month the Massachusetts Freedom Movement organized 
the Boston School Stayout, which began the involvement -of subur- 
ban groups in the struggle to improve the Boston schools. 

In February of the following year, a second Boston School Stay- 
out was organized in cooperation with urban and suburban civil rights 
groups. Suburban children and parents attended the day long Freedom 
Schools established to protest Boston school conditions. This 
marked the first_large-scale involvement of suburbia in Boston 
school problems. 


In the Boardman elementary school, located in the Washington Park re- 


newal area, parents were concerned over physical conditions, and they initiated 
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a busing program to a Back Bay school which had vacant seats available. 
They were authorized to do this under Boston's “open enrollment" policy. 
This arrangement was the forerunner of Operation Exodus, whereby black par- 
ents arranged private transportation to shift their children to vacant seats 
in schools throughout the city. 

The suburban town of Brookline, working through its Civil Rights Com- 
mittee in the fall of 1964, studied the possibility of admitting black 
children from Boston, with representatives of the Massachusetts Commission 
Against Discrimination (MCAD) and the NAACP as consultants. Although the 
Boston School Committee would not acknowledge that de facto segregation did 
exist in the city, the METCO idea was initiated under which suburban school 
systems enrolled limited members of inner city black children. 


In April of 1965, two incidents focused public attention sharply 
on the issue of de facto segregation. Martin Luther King, Jr. came 
to Boston and was refused a request to visit the Boardman School. 
He then led a march through the city protesting de facto segreqga- 
tion. The march ended on the steps of the Boardman School. In the 
fall of that year the school was taken over by the Office of Program 
Development [of the Boston School Department] and has become the center 
of educational experimentation within the public schools. 

Publication of the [State-sponsored] Kiernan Commission Report 
that month also spurred the public interest. 


From May through August, plans were formulated by the NAACP 
and the Massachusetts Federation of Fair Housing and Equal Rights, 
an umbrella group of suburban rights committees, to support a state- 
drafted bill calling for an end to racial imbalance. The Racial Im- 
balance Act was signed August 18. 

The Act required elimination of all racial imbalance, which is 
defined as existing whenever a public school has more than 50 per 
cent non-white population. 

The next month Edward Logue, then Director of the Boston Rede- 
velopment Authority, proposed that a bussing program involving cer- 
tain suburban communities be initiated. 

During the summer of 1965 cooperative summer programs were held 
in more than 20 communities bringing suburban and Boston black 
children together. 

In September, Operation Exodus began, under the direction of 
Mrs. Ellen Jackson and Mrs. Elizabeth G.. Johnson, presently METCO 
Associate Director. 

More than 400 children were bussed to available seats in Boston 
schools outside Roxbury under Boston's open enrollment policy. To 
raise the $1,200 a week necessary to carry out the program, the come 
munity started a year-long fund raising drive to cover transporta- 
tion costs. The program has not qualified for Federal Funds, but 
it is still operated by the parents. 
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As Exodus got under way, So did the School Committee election 
campaign and Louise Day Hicks' soon-to-become famous battlecry against 
bussing of children. 


Mel King, then a social worker and presently director of the 
Urban League, also ran for the committee hoping to gain some black 
representation. 


The voters were soon polarized on the issue of bussing or no bus- 
Sing. The majority of the electorate was against bussing and there- 
fore in favor of Mrs. Hicks. 

The State Board of Education was aOGANG to black Sressures for 
expanding open enrollment in suburbia as well as within the city of Boston, 
and supported legislation to assist the METCO and Operation Exodus experi- 
ments. All new schools had to be racially balanced and progress toward bal- 
ancing existing schools had to be proved in order to receive state financial 
aid. But the majority of black school children are still in predominantly 
- black schools, so that citizen efforts have been directed increasingly 
toward community control. The new magnet school constructed in the Washing- 
ton Park renewal area was finally named for William Monroe Trotter, a black 
publisher and friend of the abolitionists, after residents pened the 
original plan to name the school for the father of a current member of the Bos- 
ton School Committee,. but this seemed to be the limit of Boston School Com- 
mittee sensitivity to the community control movement. 

In 1968 the (newly-renamed) King and Timilty junior high schools be- 
came the center of struggle as the King-Timilty Coalition emerged and par- 


ents demanded the hiring of a black principal. Funds under Title III of the 


federal Elementary and Secondary Education Act were allocated to strengthen BP pn ecm 


participation of a coalition of parents, teachers, and community leaders at Ge 
each school in decisions affecting the operation of the two schools. The King 
Cabinet, set up to work with the principal of the school in an advisory capacity, 
consisted of 6 parents, and 5 each of teachers, students and community rep- 
resentatives. The purpose of the federal assistance was to provide a more effective 
system of communication between the school and the community. School Department 


officials wanted the benefits of the funds, and they hoped as well to placate 


the demands of the black residents for higher quality education. But the 
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School Committee was leary of community control and of the efforts of residents 
to participate beyond mere information exchange. For their part, militant black 
community leaders viewed the program as an entering wedge for black cultural | 
autonomy through neighborhood control of the educational system, with the 


appointment of blacks to administrative positions a sine qua non of the experiment. 
2. Confrontation for Control of Decision-Making 
The King-Timilty Coalition emphasized the issue of teacher hiring and 


curriculum, with the development of a school system concentrating on the 


needs of the children rather than a strict curriculum. The influence of 
Kozol's and Schrag's attacks on the Boston school system had been pervasive, 
as had been the impact of similar movements in New York City and elsewhere. 
During previous boycotts the learning centers, or so-called Freedom Schools , 
were felt locally to be more meaningful for the children, to be effective in 
combatting racism and promoting a black sense of self. During the fall months 
of 1968 there were extensive boycotts of the King School, and pects of 
Strength and will with black community advocates and certain parents and 
teachers contending with the Boston School Committee and with the Boston 
Teachers Union, the latter expressing concern over proposed changes in 
hiring practices and the granting of Fete Penang authority to citizen 
groups. 
Other municipal officials tended to remain aloof publicly, because 
some of them were political rivals of members of the School Committee, and 
events in the black community seemed sufficiently complicated to be left to 
non-decision solutions. The Mayor and the City Council monitored the situation be- 
hind the scenes to make certain it did not get out of hand, particularly if laws we 
violated and security would demand police or fire forces intervention. The Mayor's 
Office of Human Rights, responding to the Kerner Commission recommendations, stayed 


touch with the situation but did not appear to intervene openly (as it did, for exa 
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during the 1970-71 high school disturbances). More moderate interracial 
groups also kept watch over the situation. The confrontation in the King- 
Timilty case was highly localized though its resolution involved city-wide 
agencies and state and federal sponsors at appropriate times, particularly 
through the funding of new educational programs by higher governmental levels 
and enforcement of the racial imbalance law by the State Department of Edu- 


cation. 
A year-end review of Boston public school strikes and boycotts, and 


the King School confrontation in particular, is contained in the January 2, 


1969 issue of the Bay State Banner: 


It has been four months since the Boston Public schools opened 
their doors, but the students at the Martin Luther King School 
haven't spent half that time in the classroom. Since September 
the school has been the scene of numerous disturbances and chaos. 
Its doors have been closed to pupils more than once over the pres- 
ent term. 


The King School is now closed indefinitely and the School Com- 
mittee claims that it will remain closed until workable solutions 
can be found. The Committee has placed the task of finding solu- 
tions in the hands of the King-Timilty Coalition, the King Cabinet 
and the King Faculty Committee. 

The problem of how to operate the Martin Luther King School 
is probably the most pressing issue in the black community. The 
problem, according to Bryant Rollins of the King Cabinet, has existed 
for the past four years as a result of.attempts by individuals and 
organizations to bring about educational improvements at the school. 


"Data compiled by the School Committee and the Boston NAACP... 
showed that students at the King School were receiving an inferior 
education. Few students were able to pass examinations for Boston 
Latin or Boston Tech...reading levels [were between the national 
average and the city average]...a course on Afro-American history 
and culture for ninth grade students [was considéred] ‘too controver- 
Sial' and dropped... 

"Last year...Operation Exodus began working with District Super- 
intendent Thomas McAuliffe to devise a structure through which par- 
ents, students, teachers and community people would begin to influence 
policies at the school. This resulted in the creation of the King- 
Timilty Coalition. 

"During a three-day conference in November (1968) sponsored by 
the Coalition, the King-Cabinet was created. The purpose of the 
Cabinet was to administer the school on an experimental basis for 
two weeks and to plan for future administration of the school. The 
cabinet had the cooperation of then acting principal Thomas Battaglia 
but after the first day the School Committee voted to bar Cabinet mem- 
bers from the schgol building. [They were against community control 
of the schools. ] 
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A key member of the King Cabinet felt that efforts of many community 
groups to resolve the problems of the school were thwarted by School Committee 
unwillingness to allow the person promoted as the first black principal after 
nine years as an assistant principal to make changes in the teaching staff, with 
the result that he was unable to handle the job and resigned. A white admin- 
istrator was appointed to restore order, the School Committee rationalizing 
that a black principal was not a solution to the King problem. The King 
Cabinet member blamed this on appointment of the black person as "acting" 
principal with no real power or authority. 

The King Cabinet set up and administered learning centers several weeks 
after the School Committee closed the school because of the continuing 
disturbances. Estimates are that 300 pupils per day, or two-thirds of the total 
enrollment in the King School attended these learning centers. 

Other community groups and leaders voicing concern and opting for 
appropriate action included representatives of Operation Exodus, the King 
Home and School AecoRineione the Massachusetts unit of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, and the Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion. ; 

In December, 1968 the School Committee barred community representa- 
tives from the school, permitting only members of the King Advisory connie 
to participate in deliberations. (The Council consisted of parants, teachers, 
and members of approved organizations, together with three Harvard University 
faculty members as coordinators, appointed in conformance with federal agency 
guidelines under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, to 


organize the community for the election of a permanent Advisory Council.) 
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The Boston Teachers Union threatened a city-wide teacher boycott if 
teachers were forced to serve under the chaotic conditions of the King School. 
A community agency representative was then invited by the Boston School 
Committee to participate in a closed teacher-administration meeting which 
included officials, professionals, and King Advisory Council members. (The 
latter group had been accused of failing to develop education programs for 
the school, but they blamed the crisis conditions for this and for delays in 
conducting permanent elections. It is the Cabinet that has been most active 
in pushing for community control.) 

The Advisory Council and the Cabinet both refused to cooperate with 
the committee of 10 King teachers. The School Committee and the Teachers 
Union would not permit the Cabinet to take operational responsibility for 
the school and allow the Advisory Council to act as coordinator on the 
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grounds that this constituted community control, a principle they opposed. 


3. Resolution Through Black Professional Attainment — 

The impasse was finally resolved during the spring months with the elec- 
tion of a permanent King-Timilty Advisory Council and ultimately with the 
appointment of a black person to administer the King School. School authori- 
ties remained concerned with community control threats, but they were also 
pressed to observe federal requirements, particularly since other applica- 
tions for financial assistance were pending which required state and fed- 
eral approval. 

The Eeructure of the Advisory Council, the function of which is to in- 
crease community participation in area schools, was to’ consist of 37 members. 
These would include 21 parents of students at 13 elementary and two junior 
high schools, 6 community representatives to be chosen by the elected par- 
ents, 6 administrators to eieatected by the Boston School Department, and 
4 teachers from the King and Timilty Schools to be chosen by their faculties. 


To be eligible to serve on the Council, parents must have attended at least 
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half of 10 lectures on Council goals, held during February, 1969. During the 
mid-March, 1969 elections 800 registered to vote, but only 119 parents actually 
went to the polls. Topics in the training program included Public Education, 
Curriculum Development, Parent Leadership, Self-Identification for the Spanish- 
Speaking, Afro-American Self-Determination and Identification, Community 
Resources and Responsibility, Teacher Responsibility, and What the Council Needs 
to Know. 

The organizers of this educational program felt that it was important 
to orient the parents before going to the community at-large. This and the 
winter weather proved to be obstacles. The parents were fatigued with the 
months of disturbances and attendant publicity. Elementary school parents 
did not think that participation was as important for them as for parents 
at the junior high school level. Balloting was supervised by the Boston 
Association of Urban Priests and counted by six senior een representa- 
tives of the Roxbury Federation of Neighborhood Centers. The Advisory Coun- 
cil is now official, but it seems to be a truncated version of the dreams 
of black militants and community control advocates. Nor could it begin to 
operate effectively in the crisis-ridden atmosphere of the junior high school 
until official and professional authority could calm the situation. 

At this point the black teachers and their advocates took action, form- 
ing the Black Male Caucus of the Massachusetts Negro Educators' Association. 
They met with School Department officials during the winter months to press 
for in-service baat for teachers and administrators and to urge bypassing 
the traditional promotional rating list to admit blacks as principals and 
other administrative positions. 

In the spring of 1969 the Caucus demanded a black administrator at 
the King School and sufficient authority for him (and his counterpart at 


the Timilty School), and also school administration support for the King- 
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Timilty Advisory Council. Some 200 black teachers, including women, re- 
quested 30 positions to be filled by black incumbents, among them an associate 
superintendent, 2 assistant superintendents , 10 principals, 3 headmasters, 

20 assistant principals, 3 directors, 15 guidance counselors, 10 pupil ad- 
-justment counselors and school nurses. They cited the increase in the city's 
nonwhite population and the political organization of the city along ethnic 
lines by tradition, but without current black representation at the policy- 
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making level. 


With the approach of the summer of 1969 and its general fears of ghetto 
eruptions and the pressures to maintain and increase federal aid to education, 
the Caucus held a May 29 meeting in Roxbury, with the black principal pre- 
siding. Soon afterward the King-Timilty Advisory Council voted to dissolve 
unless permanent black principals were appointed to the two junior high schools 
in dispute. The fact that the proposals for federal funding could not be sub- 
mitted, and that other school districts were facing similar racial and 
economic crisis situations represented severe pressures on School officials. 
Council leaders admonished that a permanent administration for the King 
School was required before there could be adequate recruitment of Pencharee 
and they demanded consultation with the Massachusetts Negro Educators ' Asso- 
ciation over appointment of permanent principals. They offered to continue’ 
to participate in preparing the grant extension proposal for federal funding 
of the King-Timilty Coalition, but threatened to hold up final action until 
after the matter of administrators was peered a | 

The Boston School Superintendent's reply of June’ 2, 1969 illustrates 
the legalistic devices used to justify the School Department's position: 

Both King Principal John Bradley and Timilty Principal David 

Qwens are known to be members of the Council and are expected by 

the Council to continue their positions during the coming school 

year. 


As for the Advisory Council's request to submit the names of black 


male educators for the two principal positions, the Superintendent's reply 
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continues: 
This request has not come from the Superintendent, for at the 

Present time there are no vacancies at either school for these po- 

Sitions...Compliance with the Advisory Council's request might not 

be consonant with the U.S. Civil Rights Act and the anti-discrimina- 

tion laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts...Furthermore, such an 

act would conflict with the rules and regulations of the School Com- 
mittee...Finally, there is nothing in the original...proposal which 
gives the Advisory Council the authority to recommend principals. 

Thus the Boston school officials found the Advisory Council's position 
"generally unacceptable". The Advisory Council continued its pressure, how- 
ever, reminding the School Department of the cut-off in federal funds for 
the coming year if an August 1 deadline passed without resolution of the prob- 
lem. 

During mid-July the white principal of the King School resigned saying 
that his continuation would mean further disruption of school Operation. Boston 
teachers were concerned with such a situation, and finally in a four to one 
vote, the Boston School Committee approved a black person as principal of 
the Martin Luther King Middle School beginnning in the fall of 1969. (He 
had formerly been an acting principal at the Lewis Junior High School.) 

The chairman of the School Committee predicated that this decision opened the 
way for community control. 

This was victory for the proponents of community control and black cul- 
tural relevance, or so it seemed. The new black principal was head of the 
Massachusetts Negro Educators! Association. He was given full control of 
Staff selection and curriculum. He met early with the King-Timilty Advisory 
Council, teachers and others to help "find the source of discontent within 
that student body... 

If I can get to the sources, I will have a better idea of which way 

to move. It's not a matter of going into the school as a disciplin- 

arian...An atmosphere conducive to learning has to be established 

and maintained, and this will call for some measure of control. But 


you have to do the kinds of Ehings that make sense to a youngster 
growing up in today's world. 
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He acknowledged his broad mandate from the Superintendent, but added 
the requisite of community support to the ingredients for success. He fur- 
ther admitted having been offered the position last year, but refusing it 
until compelled by the outrage of hundreds of children forced to mil] about 
the streets without schooling. He and his organization refused to compro- 
mise on their demands for some 30 black new administrators. The rating list 
had been by-passed in his own selection. The deans of local colleges of 
education had been requested to evaluate the continued use of this list 
by the Boston School Committee. 

During the fall of 1969, King-Timilty teachers and the Boston Teachers 
Union entered into an alliance to press for supplementary pay for extra work 
with pupils. At this point the pressure was put on the Mayor, because the 
School Department did not have sufficient funds in its current budget. The 
principal of King-Timilty noted that the City had readily found the means 
to assign police officers to the schools when security seemed threatened. 
The Union's Executive Board voted for legal action to enforce payment and 
for an investigation of the School Department budget. This coalition re- 
quested city-wide paid training programs in remedial reading and bilingual 
education, and group planning sessions for teachers throughout such schools 
(similar to the King-Timilty late afternoon period for tutoring, communica-— 
tion and planning), in addition to hot lunch programs, qualified full-time 
guidance counselors, a cadet intern program to train attendance Supervisors , 
and action to Saree the teacher rating system in consultation with the Boston 
Teachers Union and the Negro Educators' Association. A popular appeal to 
parents and to the citizens of Boston was made by the president of the Boston 
Teachers Union. Eventually the teachers struck the system and law suits 
ensued. But the King schol aconéeantation provided models for innovative 
structures and procedures, for greater sensitivity to the special require- 
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In its review of educational progress the Bay State Banner's 5th anni- 

versary edition notes: 
The Coalition does work closely with the administrators and 

teachers of the two schools, and influences decisions about the de- 

velopment of new programs. Its most recent venture has been to 

train parents as para-professionals in the schools. The King- 

Timilty Coalition is going into its third year, and serves as a mo del 

for the establishment of similar community participation programs. 

The community school movement is underway in several sections of Boston, 
particularly where nonwhite minority groups predominate. In South Cove, 
the Chinese community is involved with its neighbors and Tufts New England 
Medical Center in planning the new Quincy School. In Dorchester there are 
black and white groups working out the racial imbalance problem by negotiating 
shifts in school district lines. In the South End the Mackey School has multi-1ing 
programs and the presence of an advisory committee strongly influenced by 
the standards of the New Urbanites who are angina and seek an inner 
city life experience among diverse groups. 

The issue of community control was tested in the King School conflict, 
and the contenders were forced to compromise in the end to re-establish a 
climate conducive to education and service to te children, also to continue 
state and federal sponsorship and funding of existing and new programs of 
special cultural import for blacks and the poor. The black militant com- 
munity leaders gained recognition of the School Committee through the Coali- 
tion and the elected Advisory Council. But the elections for the Advisory 
Council revealed a low degree of citizen participation (15% of registered voters), 
perhaps due to fatigue over the continuing conflict, perhaps due to a desire to 
permit officials and professionals to work together on such matters. 

The black militants, particularly the teachers among them, gained recog- 

nition for their spokesman in his Aa Le King School principal, and the pr 
of continued pressure for an increase in the number of blacks appointed to admin- 


istrative positions. At this time (spring of. 1970), the principal of King- 
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Timilty has been visiting black colleges in the South to recruit black 
teachers. School officials, like their counterparts in other public agen- 
cies, find efforts to cope with black demands most wearing. They tend to 
grant more independence to the bdack community when they sense that moderate 
leadership is in control and this decision does not conflict with the interests 
of competing groups (such as threatened with Infill Housing, Cf., supra). For 
example, a wide range of professional and community educational interests 

are involved in operation of a number of state-supported and privately- 
operated community schools of a highly innovative nature, with funding from 
antipoverty, Model Cities, philanthropic, and diverse sources, and with little 
Boston School Committee interference to date. 

The current black assistant superintendent has expressed opposition to 
complete community control, which he sees as including control over the fi- 
nancing of schools. He thinks that community involvement should take the 
form of the Advisory Council and include parental participation in shared 
policy making and joint planning concerning curriculum changes, hiring and 
firing of teachers and principals, and related programs where the needs of 
the children are paramount. 

A majority of black citizens mrouabl eren) that the public school sys- 
tem is the most reliable institution for education, since the funding of | 
alternative systems has proven to be so precarious, and since their rents and 
property taxes finance public educational services: The major movement for 
change is aimed at reform of School Committee elections, sparked by the com- 
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prehensive Cronin report of 1970. This report urged more neighborhood repre- 
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sentation on the School Committee by enlargement and combining at-large GEey 
with district representation. This contrasts with the suggestion of the Bos ERAS 
ton Home Rule Commission for a school administrator incorporated into the 
regular municipal framework and appointed by the Mayor. The Commission recommended ab- 


olition of the School Committee. During the high school strikes and other demonstrations 
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of 1971, led by alumni of the King School, and similar controversies, the 


Boston City Council and certain members of the Boston School Committee introduced : 
legislation to effect broadened representation on the School Committee, particularly 
for blacks, but also for newer ethnic groups, New Urbanites, and other minority 
groups who feel disenfranchised. (The Cronin report had urged increased 
recruitment of black and Spanish-speaking teachers and administrators, crea- 

tion of parent councils in local schools and expanded state and federal roles 

in school financing. It also Suggested an ombudsman to referee school- 

community disputes.) These movements to reorganize the. Boston School sys- 

tem through political changes in the election of the School Committee have 

their counterparts in urban renewal, public housing, health, police, and 

other services, which are discussed in the Boston Home Rule Commission re- 

port. They also cover a broadening of the base for election of the Boston City 
Council and proposals for new relationships of the Council to the office of Mayor. 
In all these movements the thrust of community control has been spearheaded by 
black power efforts, particularly of an urbanized and concerned young adult 
generation assisted by experienced veterans of citizen participation activities of 
previous decades. If osu seeks to substitute for political action, 
then it too will have to deal with citizen aEouns alert to watch over their 


perceived interests and to assure delivery of appropriate services. 
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TO 
PART III 
A comprehensive documentary and background for analysis of this case 
may be found in Kenneth R. Geiser, Jr., Urban Transportation Decision 
Making: Political Processes of Urban Freeway Controversies, (Depart- 
ment of Urban Studies and Planning, Urban Systems Laboratory, M.I.T., 
June, 1970). 


Field work, especially in Jamaica Plain and Roxbury, was done during 


1970 by: Professor Rubin and Northeastern University underaqraduate stu- 


dents, especially Mark Perlman and Stuart E. Robbins. Mrs. Mary E. 
Salus, Northeastern University Graduate Assistant,analyzed the Jamaica 
Plain Citizen and interviewed civic leaders. Documents were provided 
by the Jamaica Plain Community Leadership Center (since replaced by the 
Ecumenical Social Action Council) and by Professor Alan A. Altshuler, 
Chairman of the Governor's Task Force on Transportation. Urban Plan- 
ning Aid has published its own reports (e.g., October, 1969) and has 
been evaluated for the Office of Economic Opportunity by Kirschner 
Associates, 1969. Cf., Lisa R. Peattie, "Reflections on Advocacy Plan- 
ning," Journal of the American Institute of Planners, 34(2) (March, 
1968), pp. 80-88; Gordon Fellman, "Neighborhood Protest of an Urban 
Highway," Journal of the American Institute of Planners, 35(2) (March, 
1969), pp. 118-122; also reprinted in Hans B.C. Spiegel, 1968-1969, 


Op necit. 
Geiser, op. cit., especially pp. 307-319, passim. 


Fellman, op. cit. 
Cf., Urban Planning Aid Reports, op. cit., and evaluation, op. Crt 
Geiser, op. cit., passim. 


Idem.; also relevant documents from the Jamaica Plain Community Leader- 
ship Center, Jamaica Plain Expressway Committee, Urban Planning Aid, 
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APPENDIX A 


Hee eg ASPECTS OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AND CONFLICT RESOLUTION: FIVE 


The Anti-Highway Movement: Conflict and Collaboration 


Organizational Phase: Greater Boston Committee on the Transportation 
Crisis 


ihe Sponsoring Agencies--U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal 
Highway Administration; Massachusetts State Department of Public Works. 


2. Client or Target Populations--residential neighborhoods of Hyde 
Park, Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, South End (also Brookline, Cambridae, 
Somerville, Milton, etc.), 


3% Roeser ceen8 Planning Aid; local political leaders (state and 
ree ey t BS 


Confrontational Phase: Toward A Highway Moratorium 


1. Sponsoring Agencies--U.S. Department of Transportation; Governor 
of Massachusetts. 


2. Client or Target Populations--residents of affected neighborhoods 
now organized into Jamaica Plain-Roxbury Expressway Committee, 
Greater Boston Committee on the Transportation Crisis, STOP, etc. 


3. Advocates--Urban Planning Aid; Mayor and City Council of Boston, 
other municipal leaders, state representatives; leadership of the 
-citizen organizations,. supra. 


Resolutional Phase: Transportation Study Task Force 


1. Sponsoring Agencies--U.S. Department of Transportation; Massa- 
chusetts Governor's Task Force on Transportation; Southwest Corri- 
dor Management Committee. 


2. Client or Target Populations--residents of affected neighborhoods, - 
metropolitan business and commuter interests. 


ci Advocates--GBCTC, STOP, JPEC, Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


South End Project Advisory Committee (SEPAC) Elections: Conflict for 
Legitimacy | 

Organizational Phase: Project Advisory Committee Elections for the 
South End 


1. Sponsoring Agencies--U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment; Boston Redevelopment Authority. 


2. Client or Target Populations--South End property owners , tenants, 
whites, blacks, Spanish-speaking, businesses, institutions. 


3. Advocates--Boston City Council; United South End Settlements ; Com- 
munity Assembly for a Unified South End; South End Federation of 
Community Organizations. 
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B. Confrontational Phase: Election Procedures; Two Elections 
1. Sponsoring Agencies--City of Boston via Election Commission. 
2. Client or Target Populations--South End electorate. 
3. Advocates-CAUSE and SEFCO factions. 

C. Resolutional Phase: SEPAC Operations 
1. Sponsoring Agencies--Boston Redevelopment Authority. 
2. Client or Target Populations--South End constituency. 
3. Advocates--BRA site officials, SEPAC and PEURC members. 

III. Infill Housing: Conflict Compromised 


A. Organizational Phase--Proposition for Scattered-Site Modular Low-Income 
Housing on City-Owned Vacant Lots 


1. Sponsoring Agencies--Boston Redevelopment Authority and Boston 
Housing Authority. | 


2. Client or Target Populations--residents and prospective tenants in 
the South End, Model Cities area, Charlestown, East Boston, South 
Boston, and Dorchester. 


3. Advocates--Citizens Housing and Planning Association, Urban Plan- 
ning Aid, Mayor's Office, Boston City Council. 


B. Confrontational Phase--Low and Middle Income Whites Oppose; Nonwhites Favor 


1. Sponsoring Agencies--Boston Redevelopment Authority, Boston Hous- 
ing Authority, Sponsor-Developers. 


2. Client or Target Populations--residential populations of white and 
nonwhite neighborhoods, supra. 


3. Advocates--South Boston Residents' Group; Dorchester United Neigh- 

borhood Association (DUNA) civic groups; Model Neighborhood Board, 

i tr ed beter dein ores er a SAC etez3 Boston City 
ouncil. 


C. Resolutional Phase--Stoppage in Opposing Neighborhoods, Continuation 
in Favoring Neighborhoods and with Increased Citizen Participation 


1. Sponsoring Agencies--Boston City Council, BRA, BHA. 


2. Client or Target Populations--residents in South End, Model Cities 
area. 


3. Advocates--SEPAC, PEURC, Model Neighborhood Board. 


IV. 
A. 
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Boston Urban Rehabilitation Program (BURP): Generative Conflict 


Organizational Phase: Official and Business Objectives 


We 


ah 


Sponsoring Agencies--HUD, (FHA), BRA, Eastern Gas and Fuel Asso- 
ciates, developers. 


Client or Target Populations--nonwhite tenants, Washington Park 
Renewal area, adjacent neighborhoods of Roxbury-North Dorchester. 


Advocates--New Urban League, black militants. 


Confrontational Phase: Tenants Protest Dislocation 


] 


2. 
oe 


.. Sponsoring Agencies--HUD (FHA), BRA, developers. 


Client or Target Populations--nonwhite tenants, supra. 


Advocates--Urban Planning Aid, (Roxbury) Community Committee 
(Community Advisory Board), Citizens Housing and Planning Associa- 
tion, Tenants Association of Boston, Mayor's Office, City Councilors 
and State Representatives. 


Resolutional Phase: Citizen Participation in Housing Rehabilitation 


le 
a 
ate 


Sponsoring Agencies--HUD (FHA), BRA, developers. 
Client or Target Populations--nonwhite tenants, supra, 


Advocates--Urban Planning Aid, Tenants Association of Boston, United 


Community Construction Workers Association, Community Advisory Board, 


Review Panel. 


The Martin Luther King School: Conflict and Autonomy 


Organizational Phase: Community Control] of Black Education 


be 
ras 
3: 


Sponsoring Agencies--HEW, Boston School Committee. 
Client or Target Populations--families in Roxbury school districts. 


Advocates--New Urban League, Operation Exodus, NAACP, State Board 
of Education, black militant groups. 


Confrontational Phase: School Boycott 


Sponsoring Agencies--Boston School Committee. 


Client or Target Populations--families, teachers, school adminis- 
trators. 


Advocates--King-Timilty Coalition, King Cabinet, black civic groups, 
Mayor's Office, King Advisory Conncil (Harvard Graduate School of 
Education) . 
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C. Resolutional Phase: Black Participation in School Administration 


ie 
ee 


Sponsoring Agencies--Boston School Committee, HEW 


Client or Target Populations--families, teachers, school adminis- 
trators. : 


Advocates--King Advisory Council, Massachusetts Negro Educators ' 
Association (Black Male Caucus)., Boston: Teachers Union. 
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(April 23, 1968) MEMO: to Members of the Press, from Ronald Hafer 
Jamaica Plain Expressway Committee 


Tentative Schedule of Testimony for the Public Hearing by the Boston City 
Council on the Southwest Expressway-- 


1) Representatives of the Xway Committee--Mrs. Jerrolyn Simpson, Mr. Donald 
Hughes, Mr. John Lynch, Mr. Peter Olson; 


2) Elected Officials--Sen. Stephen C. Davenport, Reps. James J. Craven, 
David S. Tobin, Arthur J. Lewis, Jr., Model Neighborhood Board Chairman 
Mr. Daniel Richardson (sic., inclusion with elected officials) ; 


3) Clergy--Revs. Donald Campbell (St. Andrews Methodist Church), Thomas J. 
Burns (Our Lady of Lourdes), Rt. Rev. Leo Conlon (St. Andrews Catholic), 
Howard Pomeroy (Boylston Congregational Church) ; 


4) Organizations--Mr. Paul Nixon, Highway Vigilance Committee; Mr. Milton 
Cole, Jamaica Plain APAC; Mr. William O'Leary, Jamaica Plain Community 
Council; Mr. Leo Kaplan, Jamaica Plain Merchants’ Association; Mrs. Carol 
Van Name, Green Street Area Association; Mr. Ron Cunning, Brookside 
Neighborhood Association; Mr. Henry McLaughlin, MendelT Association; 
Mr. Gerald Currie, Carolina Neighborhood Association; Mrs. Lena Penn, 
Bromley-Heath Modernization Committee; Mr. William Flaherty, Jamaica 
Plain Neighborhood House; Dr. Anna Briley, Eliot Health Center; Mr. Er- 
ling Hansen, Jamaica Plain Kiwanis; Mr. John Daly, St. Andrews Men's 
Club and Holy Name Society; Mr. Norman Crosby, N.E.C. (sic.); Mr. Dan- 
jel Kelley, Forest Hills Merchants’ Asscciation; Rev. Thomas Corrigan 
(St. Mary of the Angels), Urban Priest Association [placed here for 
effect]; 4 


5) Individuals 
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THE BLACK UNITED FRONT AND OPERATION STOP VS. INNER BELT & S.W. EXPRESSWAY 
Bay State Banner, by Danice Bordett and others-- 
(July 17, 1969( (p. 3) 

UNITED FRONT PROTESTS INNER BELT 


"The land where we're now standing has been claimed by the State of 
Massachusetts for the interchange for the Inner Belt Highway," said Chuck 
Turner, co-chairman of the United Front. "We have come here today as repre- 
sentatives of organizations in the Black community of Boston to make it 
clear to Governor Sargent, Secretary of Transportation Volpe and others 
concerned that there will be no Inner-belt built through our community." 


Turner and others made this statement on the corner of Ruggles Street 
and Columbus Avenue, which has recently been cleared. 


"If constructed, the five story, eight lane monster, known as the Inner- 
belt, would split our community, take land needed for housing and other com- 
munity development projects as well as blight our general development...Al- 
ready many families and small businesses..have been driven. out to make way 
for the highway." 


Turner noted that if the highway is built, children in the Whittier 
Street Housing Project and Mission Hill Extension Project would be living 
in the shadow of the interchange (Columbus and Ruggles) which will carry 
160 ,000 automobiles a day by 1990. Children will be attending the New 
Madison Park High School, which will be built a few hundred yards from the 
interchange. The people of lower Roxbury...have fought to have new hous- 
ing built there and now find that this housing will be constructed in the 
Shadow of the five story eight lane highway. 


"It is obvious that the Innerbelt will benefit only those outside our 
community--suburbanites who wish the pleasure of driving their luxurious 


cars into Boston and those businessmen who will profit financially from its 
construction... 


"Our community does not need an Innerbelt. Instead, we need the land 
which the State has cleared for the Innerbelt and we are now planning how 
we Will use this land to meet our own needs, rather than the needs of out- 
Siders...The community needs, instead, a rapid transit system. 


The United Front stands united with the Greater Boston Committee on 
the Transportation Crisis and its efforts to bring about such a system. 
Over forty community organizations support the United Front statement. The 
group is contemplating action in the near future to make its views even 
clearer to those in power. 
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OPERATION STOP (1969) 


United Front, Mass. Welfare Rights Organization, Tenants Association of Bos- 
ton, Montessori Family Center, Boston Area Congress for Tenants Rights, 
Columbus Avenue Tenants Association, Urban League, Roxbury-North Dorchester 
APAC, Republic of New Africa, Lower Roxbury Community Corporation, CAUSE, 
Cathedral Tenants Association, Black Panther Party, Black Student Federation, 
Castle Square Neighborhood Association, Sav-More Neighborhood Association, 
Emergency Tenants Council, United South End Settlements, South End Neiaghbor- 
hood Action Program , Lower Roxbury Neighborhood Association, Parker Hill- 
Fenway APAC Parents Organization, Mission Hill Project Modernization Com- 
mittee, Mission Hill Extension Civic Association, Operation Black, Tubman 
Area Planning Council, South Bay Tenants Association, Orchard Park PTA, 
Jamaica Plain APAC, New School for Children, Exodus, Roxbury Action Pro- 
gram, Freedom Industries, Lenox-Camden Tenants Association, Whittier Street 
Service Center, Whittier Street Housing Project Men's Club, Whittier Street 
Housing Project Parents Community Association, Low Cost Buying Club, Highland 
Park Free School, Tom Atkins, Boston City Councillor (sic.) 


Bay State Banner, by Danice Bordett 


(August 7, 1969) 
UNITED FRONT BEGINS “OPERATION STOP" 


A community information house was dedicated Tuesday morning at the in- 
tersection of Columbus Avenue and Ruggles Street by a Black United Front com- 
mittee seeking to stop highway expansion. 


"We of Operation STOP, a committee of the Boston Black United Front, 
are here today to dedicate the first community building project on the land 
that was to be used for the Southwest Expressway, Innerbelt, South End By 
Pass, and Interchange," said Charles Turner, Front co-chairman. 


"This community information house stands as a symbol that there will 
not be a highway system built through our community. It symbolizes the 
commitment of the black community to use its land for its own development." 


The information house is a small wooden building recently constructed 
by community members on a triangle of land in the middle of the intersec- 
tion. Here, Turner said, people will be able to get facts about highway 
expansion and the effects it would have on their.Jives.and..ideas on how to 
faghited t: 


"The United Front has been working with Urban Planning Aid of Cambridge 
on a study of the effects of the proposed highway system." Turner said that 
the roadbuilders would remove over 7,000 homes in the metropolitan area, with 
no plans to’ replace them. "Hundreds of families and scores of businesses 
have already been removed from our community for the benefits of big busi- 
nessmen, politicians and suburbanites... 


He noted that 74 acres of land in the South End urban renewal plan 
have been slated for highway construction, but only 78 for building...an 
estimated 4,000 jobs will disappear from the city with the buildings of 
the highways, according to the study...850 residents in the area from Jack- 
son Square to Massachusetts Avenue have already lost their jobs, and...some 
600 of them have been forced to go on welfare. "For whose benefit?" he 
asked again. 
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"The proposed highway, eight lanes wide and five stories tall, is 
designed to run within 100 feet of six housing projects (Bromley-Heath, 
Mission Hill Extension, Whittier Street, Lenox-Camden, Orchard Park and 
Roslindale)...Five of these projects are predominantly black. Mission 
Hill Extension will lose buildings to make room for the road... 


"Governor Sargent's announcement of a Task Force to study the highway 
system is a smokescreen designed to fool the people of Boston...The members 
of the Task Force have not been appointed, and. vet. buildings are being de- 
stroyed and land cleared for the Southwest Expressway and interchange. 


"It is criminal that the Governor would use such a shabby trick to mis- 
lead people that.he supposedly represents...Mayor White has told people 
in the South End the By Pass which will destroy houses in the South End. Yet 
we all know that if Governor Sargent is allowed to build the interchange, 
the South End By Pass will become a reality." 


Turner also put forward "a question for all to consider--why isn't 
the alternative of a rapid transit system being considered, since it is 
cheaper, takes less space and benefits both the rich and the poor?" 


_ Front members and other highway opponents joined in the dedication 
Tuesday. "We are here as representatives of organizations in Boston's black 
community to tell Mayor White, Governor Sargent and Secretary of Transpor- 
tation Volpe that their game is over--that just as David slew Goliath to 
protect his people, we are ready to fight even the federal government to 
protect our community from the five story, eight lane monster designed t 
destroy it," Turner said. . 


"We stand united with the Greater Boston Committee on the Transporta- 
tion Crisis, whose members are also fighting the destructive effects of the 
highway on their communities. 


"We of Operation Stop say--these highways will not be built through our 
community! ...The construction of this community information house as the 
first use of this community land for community purposes demonstrates our 
position of no more roads over people. This land is ours and we will use 
it for our own purposes." 
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REVIEW OF MUNICIPAL DELIVERY OF SERVICES FOR 1969-1970. 

A. ACTIVITIES OF THE MAYOR'S OFFICE AND OTHER MUNICIPAL AGENCIES 

In this section a chronological review of major events in the delivery 
of municipal services for 1969-1970 is presented so that the reader can ‘link 
the case materials in organized citizen participation to the over-all struc- 
ture and operations of City services. Since this report focuses on proces- 
ses and activities rather than on structure per se, those agencies and events 
are emphasized which would contribute to an understanding of the roles and 
functions of organized citizen participation. Major source of data for 
this presentation is the official City Record, which is published weekly 
by the City of Boston and features information provided by City agencies. 
The analysis in this section depends significantly on newspaper and public 
document commentary plus field work and interviews where possible. 

A decentralization policy for municipal services was announced by the 
Mayor during his 1967 campaign for office and on assuming his position in 
January, 1968. Major, thrusts of this policy included the establishment | 
of the Office of Public Service, to develop and encourage communication be- 
tween residents and the City government; the institution of Little City 
Halls in neighborhood districts, to generate more effective delivery of 
services; and sponsorship of Local Advisory Councils, through which resi- 
dents would participate in neighborhood long-range planning and decision- 
making. : 

A chronology for 1969-1970 covers the mid-period of the Mayor's tenure 
of office. Decentralization made slow progress during this period but 
managed to survive threats of drastic budgetary reductions on the one hand 
and community control critics on the other. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Kerner Commission on 
Civil Disorders and following local racial outbursts in 1967 which threatened 
to carry over into 1968 and beyond, the Mayor's Office of Human Rights was 


established. It began to organize task forces in neighborhoods experiencing 
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racial turnover and frustrations caused by underemployment and perceived 
poor delivery of services. During the 1969-1970 period such neighborhood 
pressures were matched by student. activism against the war, which affected 
relations with the police, particularly in the Back Bay. 

The achievements of urban renewal were most visible in the downtown 
area where office and luxury apartment construction could be seen. In the 
residential neighborhoods subsidized housing for low and moderate income 
tenants proceeded slowly, due mainly to federal delays in funding, which 
continuously placed BRA production schedules in jeopardy. A reorganized 
arrangement for citizen participation was instituted through the Boston Urban 
Affairs Committee (BUAC) . tos 

As the tax rate climbed swiftly, cost-conscious City Councilors and 
others blamed the steep rises on the "frills" of decentralization. The 
Mayor felt that his new policies were compensating residents for services 
they had been denied proviously. The extraordinarily high proportion of 
tax-exempt property was decried. 

"Summerthing", an experiment in recreation programming, brought more 
varied cultural and leisure-time activities into the neighborhoods as well 
as providing city-wide outlets, especially for youth and the elderly. A 
reorganized Youth Activities Commission got underway. 

A new Industrial and Economic Development Commission sought to cope 
with the city's loss of industry and to stimulate economic and employment 
opportunities. Plans for Expo 76, which would have utilized Boston Harbor 
and Islands sites, met sturdy local opposition which forced planners to take 
a more limited and historical approach. 

Health and hospitals activities focused on coordinating district services 
rendered by community hospitals with those of public agencies by establishing 


neighborhood health centers to compensate for the lack of family medical 
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practitioners. Drug addiction emerged as a major concern; also pollution. 
Boston City Hospital's accreditation was in doubt. 

A new Office for Elderly Affairs advocated part-time employment, re- 
duced Eraneportation fares and hot lunches for the elderly; also the use rae 
Franklin Square House in the South End and other neighborhood facilities for resi- 
dences and meetings. Rent control became a major issue of interest to 
elderly tenants. Responsibility for public welfare was shifted along 
with its. budgetary problems to the state government; municipal agencies were 
still required to provide auxiliary services to those on public assistance, 
however. 

The Department of Housing Inspection was engaged in limited Community 
Improvement and similar comprehensive code enforcement programs, efforts 
to conserve and rehabilitate housing. This activity became very popular, 
but its scope was limited by federal funding prospects. 7 

The Election Commission cooperated in administering several organized 
citizen group Ran Oe particularly for project advisory committees under 
urban renewal, also the Model Cities Neighborhood Board; it also gave election 
procedures advice to the APACs, Local Advisory Councils and similar emerg- 
ing citizen groups. 

The Home Rule Commission studied the functions of municipal agencies 
with respect to housing, education, renenn men inancese City Council relations, 
etc., and made recommendations. for departmental ReonganizacioD which were 
Similar to organizational patterns adopted and/or proposed for the state and 
federal levels. 

The Police Department had to contend increasingly with community rela- 
tions problems, involving youth, race-ethnic, and social class issues. 
There was pressure for security patrols in public housing and in transient 


sections of the city. 
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School programs were affected by federal and state guidelines for in- 
novation, racial balance, and citizen participation; also by rising pro- 
fessionalism,which was divided between self-interest and student advocacy. 
Increasing numbers of parents and students became involved more directly. 

Of major concern was the lack af municipal influence with respect to 
operations of major state and federal agencies affecting residents of the 
city. In transportation, for example, the airport, under control of the Massa- 
chusetts. Port Authority, continued to encroach on East Boston's residential 
and commercial sections, and highway proposals of the State Department of 
Public Works would have split several neighborhoods and forced low and mod- 
erate income families and minorities out of already short-supply housing and 
neighborhood facilities. Plans for housing were dependent on state and 
federal financing and guidelines. This was increasingly true for education 
as it had become for welfare. Rising costs for Suffolk County and for the 
City's share of public mass transit and such metropolitan district services 
as water, sewage disposal, parks and recreation, etc., caused tension. The 
Mayor proposed a metropolitan consortium of cities and towns to deal with 
common problems, costs, and service delivery effectiveness, in addition to 
state and federal legislation providing more revenue sharing and local decision- 
making. 

Major events at the state, national and international levels affected 
municipal agency structures and service delivery systems during this 1969- 
1970 period. The Mayor campaigned for the office of Governor during 1970 
and was defeated by the incumbent. The Mayor's decentralization programs 
and special attention to minority groups, which had resulted in the alienation 
of middle-income white sections of the city that had traditionally controlled 
the political system, led to reassessment of such policies and programs. 

This shift in emphasis will become significant if federal revenue- 


sharing replaces categorical grant programs that now serve racial minority 
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and poverty groups. Organized citizen groups and theixc advocates have become 
increasingly involved in decision-making in such programs, and tension out- 
breaks are predictable if such activities are permitted to wither away. 
B. BOSTON CITY COUNCIL HEARINGS AND EVALUATION . 
Boston has been served by a nine-man City Council, elected at-large 
every two years, since 1951. Most of its functions are advisory and inves- 
tigatory, with power to approve or reduce the budget, but not to increase 
it. Most new programs, particularly those discussed in this report of or- 
ganized citizen participation, must receive City Council approval. This leg- 
islative body is supposed to be representative of the people of Boston, yet 
it is criticized on two major counts--it TSeGaftr cull stom minorit1ésatosse— 
cure representation in an at-large system; and the Council itself lacks 
power to initiate programs. Both issues are a source of tension with the 
large blocs of residents. The Boston Home Rule Commission has made rec- 


ommendations relative to district elections and revised legislative powers. 


City Council members reveal in their deliberations that they are aware 

of their power to facilitate or delay legislation proposed by the mayor and 

his department heads. But they are also aware that state and federal agen- 
cies control major sources of financing and, through guidelines, dictate 
policies which are not always palatable to upwardly mobile middle-class 
groups. They must thus be responsive to programs processed by govern- 
ment at several levels as well as to those desired by their own constituen- 
cies and Paneer ent with their individual objectives. Councilors have 
acted as advocates for particular groups and programs, but they have lacked 
appropriate research capability. Much of their activity is based on inter- 
personal relations and experiences with attendant benefits and costs. They 


rely mainly on the privately-supported Boston Municipal Research Bureau and 
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the publicly-supported Boston Finance Commission for objective reports and 
evaluations; otherwise they are dependent on staff services from the execu- 
tive branch. 
A selective review of the minutes of Boston City Council hearings dur- 
-ing 1969-1970 showed the continuous tension between city-wide -and district 
orientations, also between the city, metropolitan and state levels of 
government. Sensitivity to federal funding sources and controls resulted in 
program changes and programs initiated under pressures of federal and/or 
state agencies. 
There was a continuous struggle with the Massachusetts Port Authority 
(MPA) over the agency's expansion into residential East Boston through pro- 
posed airport runway and terminal construction plans. At the same time the City 
sought to involve the MPA as developer sponsor of the moribund South Station 
area aS a transportation and trade center. 
Discussions of neighborhood renewal programs and the pereCrion of proj- 
ect advisory committees under federal mandate and under the pressure of or- 
ganized citizen groups indicated mistrust of the Boston Redevelopment Author- 
ity, particularly by residents in the South End. The proposed waterfront 1ux- 
ury housing development caused conflict bereen the adjacent residents of North 
End neighborhood where local property -owners wished to control plans for house 
ing rehabilitation and related projects and the New Urbanites living in the 
waterfront area. The latter petitioned the BRA and were not granted their request 
to serve as the project advisory committee in which North End interests were involved. 
Expo 76 was supparted by the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
groups interested in commercial possibilities for the Boston Harbor and its 
islands. Organized citizen groups from Dorchester and South Boston decried 
the proposal. They used eredanqinente of conservation of the area as camou- 


flage for their real fear of subsidized housing for nonwhites. 
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Independence of the Boston School Committee from the Mayor flared from 
time to time, but new school facilities were approved for many neighborhoods 


after decades of delay and neglect. 


Parks and recreation areas were saved from the threats of predators, 
and attempts were made to bolster beautification and open space programs 
where financing was available, particularly from federal eourcass Expanded 
conservation and pollution control efforts were limited by lack of funds 
and also uncertainty about appropriate public mechanisms to cope effectively 
with this growing problem. 

Boston Housing Authority projects for scattered sites and/or high-rise 
housing for the elderly generally received neighborhood approval. But large- 
scale multi-family projects were critized for poor maintenance and serious 
security problems. It was hoped that modernization and tenant-management pro- 
grams would alleviate such conditions. 

Multi-service social and health centers A approved wherever federal 
funding was available; also projects in ghetto areas eligible for federal 
Interim Assistance Funds (earmarked from the 1968 riots). 

Pressures to sponsor a publicly-financed sports stadium in a marshy area 
of Dorchester were resisted locally and Pathe City Council, while approval 
of a downtown site near South Station failed to materialize. | 

The need for greater police protection in all areas was noted, and fi- 
nancing the recruitment of additional police officers was provided although 
it adversely affected the tax rate picture. 

Low and moderate income housing was approved where local citizens 
agreed to its but was denied where there was manifest opposition. Rent con- 
trol was instituted and had its greatest impact in apartment house areas 


where the elderly were pressed by student competition for available housing. 
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Landlords warned that rent control would bring a deterioration in housing 
quality and ultimately reduce the supply of housing. Funds for comprehensive 
code enforcement were requested under the federally-assisted Community Im- 
provement Program. 

Drug abuse received greater official and public attention with many 
solutions suggested and some tried but there was general frustration about 
how to deal effectively with the growing problem. 

Downtown traffic remained intolerable despite additional parking gar- 
ages, meters and meter maids, increased fines and expanded towing. 

The Model Neighborhood Board, the citizen participation structure for 


Boston's Model Cities program, became a legal entity and received a relativ- 


ely high degree of autonomy for physical and social planning, but the ap- 
proved Model Cities policies and plans reflected deference to the teachers, 


police, and construction unions, who feared local control. 


Accreditation of Boston City Hospital was in jeopardy, with costs out- 
stripping local means and/or priorities, but the realization that efforts must 
be made to revitalize the institution and/or develop useful alternatives. 

The 1970 Workable Program for Community Improvement reopened debate 
about the achievements of the Boston Redevelopment Authority, its autonomy 
and accountability to the public and to elected representatives. Despite a 
relatively low level of activity,the BRA attempted to counter criticism by 
giving approval to a number of: downtown groups to construct non-controversial 


high-rise office buildings. 


Attempts to get the Penn-Central Railroad to re-open a critically lo- 
cated bridge were frustrated, as were attempts to call the Massachusetts 
Port Authority to account for encroaching on industrial sites. County costs 
were reluctantly acknowledged as beyond local control. 

A City transportation department that would include traffic, parking, 


policing, and other related services was considered. 
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A local Office of Justice Administration and a Public Service Career 
Program, initiated with federal funding, opened possibiiities for new appro- 
aches to improvements in criminal justice and career ladder employment op- 
portunities for the poor. Because they were considered to represent limits 


_ on local control, there was some delay in final approval by the City Council. 


The annual argument over the tax rate and whether to reduce appropria- 
tions eliminating Little City Halls, Summerthing, etc. were strident issues 
at year's end. 7 


C. BOSTON HOME RULE COMMISSION REPORTS ON REORGANIZATION OF MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS 


During the first two years of the current City administration, the 
Bos ton Home Rule Commission studied reorganization prospects for the city's 
agencies. A public announcement of the issue of the Commission's 310-page 
report was made in April, 1971. During 1970 there were preliminary releases 
Peane Commission's views on Development, Building Regulation and Housing 
Services. agencies ; also on Decentralization. The Citizens Housing and Plan- 
ning Association of. Metropolitan Boston (CHPA) had advocated reform of hous- 
ing production and services functions and a new Department of Housing and 
Community Development to replace the BRA, BHA, Public Facilities Department, 
and related agencies in a special research report, To Rebuild a City. The 
decentralization proposals of the Commission evaluated several models of or- 
ganized citizen participation, including SEPAC, the Model Neighborhood Board, 
the APACs, Community Schools, etc. (See Appendix B to Part IV, Proposed 
Organization of Boston's City Government. ) 

The Chairman of the Boston Home Rule Commission had been a former Pro- 
fessor and now Dean of the Harvard Law School. The Vice Chairman had been a 
member of the City Council. ‘Other members of the Home Rule Commission in- 


cluded leading citizens and key members of the City administration, viz., 
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Mrs. Karla Siegfriedt, mother and active in the Boston League of 
Women Voters; Rev. Thomas J. Fleming, pastor of St. Patrick's 

Church in Roxbury; William I. Cowin, chairman, Mass. Department of 
Public Utilities and former special counsel to Mayor White; Barney 
Frank, former executive assistant to Mayor White and former fellow 

at the Kennedy Institute of Politics, Harvard University; Herbert P. 
Gleason, Corporation Counsel, City of Boston and menber of the 

city's Board of Health and Hospitals; Harold G. Kern, publisher of 
the Record-American and Sunday Advertiser, vice president of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce and director of the Boston Better 
Business Bureau; Patrick F. McDonough, General Counsel, Mass. Depart- 
ment of Public Works and former Boston City Councilman; Frank I. 
Michelman, Harvard University Professor of Law; Thomas J. Moccia, 
Director of Public Affairs, Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
Secretary of the Executive Committee of the Metropolitan Area Plan- 
ning Council; Mrs. Laura B. Morris, Director of Program Development, 
State Department of Public Welfare; S. Patric Scavotto, Harvard School 


of Dental Medicine and Assistant Treasurer of the Mass. Dental Society; 
I. Edward Serlin, State Representative from Ward 14, Dorchester- 
Mattapan; Mario Umana, State Senator representing the Second Suffolk 
District, Senate Majority Leader and Boston lawyer. Six original mem- 
bers of the Commission resigned before the report was completed. 


The Home Rule Commission was described by its chairman as an "independ- 
ent citizens group". The Mayor considers its final report to be for all 
Bostonians, to be digested and debated, and, in some form, to be adopted 
over the course of the next few years. Some changes can be accomplished by 
executive action; others can be initiated by ordinance. Certain changes re- 
quire a two-thirds vote of the City Council, concurrence of the Mayor and 
ratification by the voters; others require changes in the State Constitution. 

As analyzed by ‘the City Hall reporter for the Boston Globe the six key . 
recommendations include: | 

Strengthen the role of the mayor; abolish the School Committee, 

putting the school department directly under the mayor; change the 

makeup of the’city council, with some councilmen elected at-large, 

others from districts; abolish.several agencies including BRA, BHA, 

the Public Facilities Department and the Finance Commission; decen- 

tralize various government services and the school system; moder- 

nize the city's budget system. 

In a section on its “basic position," the Commission says that: 

Boston has long been an example of a municipal government structured 

on a premise of basic-distrust of the people who govern the city. 


The hallmarks of this attitude are the Finance Commission, established 
as a permanent governor-controlled and city-financed investigating 
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body in 1907; the Licensing Board, which from 1906 has overseen 
alcoholic beverage licensing from the perspective of the governor of 
the Commonwealth who appoints its members; and the State Civil Serv- 


ice Commission, vol het sets qualifications and procedures for hiring 
of city employees. 


Commenting on the relationship between the executive and legislative 
branches in the city government , the Commission report is quoted as follows: 


The dominance of the powers of the mayor of Boston in relation to 
the City Council no doubt mirros the fact that the City Council is 
more distrusted than the mayor. 


- The. Commission found distrust of elected officials "wherever one turns 


in the city structure"--in the BRA and BHA boards and the Suffolk County 


Courthouse Commission; in the staggered terms of department heads "which 
can deny to a mayor his own early appointments to a major operating agency..." 
Agencies that are not responsive to executive control develop 
their own sources of power, their own relationships with private 
interests, which can be as damaging to the life of the city as a 
poor chief executive. 
The people of Boston deserve the kind of mayor and City Coun- 
cil they vote into office. They do not deserve an elaborate tangle 


of agencies that are not accountable to them through their elected | 
officials. 


The Home Rule Commission called for eliminating 15 boards and commissions, . 
and recommended coterminous service of most department heads with the term of 
office of the Mayor who appoints them. . 

To balance the strengthened power. of the Mayor, the Commission recom- 
mended granting the City Council power to increase the budgetary requests of 
the Mayor, also the wave obtain all information regarding any City ac- 
tivity that pivnived City funds, or State or federal funds which require 
Council approval. As for the composition of the Council, it recommended a 
Convinasioniot at-large with district representation, to make up a legisla- 
tive body of between 11 and 15 members. 

The Commission's peeormendst ian for abolition of the School Committee 


because of the effect of its decisions on the tax rate, its unrepresentative 
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nature, and its manipulation as a political stepping-stone is highly con- 
troversial. Boston citizens seem to prefer an elected School Committee, 
combining at-large with district members, ard such legislation has been intro- 
duced into the City Pt 

Of interest to proponents of community control is the recommendation 
by the Decentralization Committee of the Home Rule Commission for District 
Councils to operate under the Office of Public Service. The Little City 
Hall managers would help in the developmental phase. Issues such as repre- 
sentativeness would be resolved through elections of District Council mem- 
bers. In turn some of these would move on to the enlarged City Council, 
which would combine district with at-large representation. Problems focus 
upon the boundaries for the districts, particularly since the combining of 
districts isa sensitive issue. (This is also true for the proposed School 
Committee election districts in legislation currently before the City Coun- 
cil.) Factors of ethnicity, density, man-made or natural obstacles, loca- 
tions of schools, churches and shopping areas would have to be considered. 
The degree of district control over housing, schools, traffic, police and 
fire services, pune wcenacss pollution control, etc., are other issues 


requiring resolution. 


PART IV 


A chronological summary of events during 1969-1970 with relevance to 
organized citizen participation is on file at the offices of the Divi- 
Sion of Community Programs, The Urban Institute, Boston University, 755 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, 02215. 


Citizens Housing and Planning Association, To Rebuild. A City, 1969; 
also Boston Globe (February 22, March 25, 26, 30, April 7, June 18, 
July 2, 1970), by Fred Pillsbury; Christian Science Monitor (March 28, 
1970), by Richard Halverson; On Constitutional Convention, participant 
observation, Boston City Council hearing, June 18, 1970; Boston Globe 
(June 3, 1970), by Fred Pillsbury. 


. Boston Globe (April 11, 1971), by Fred Pillsbury. 


Decentralization Committee, Boston Home Rule Commission Report, 1970; 
also Boston Globe (March 30, 1970), by Fred Pillsbury. 
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APPENDIX TO PART IV: 
REVIEW OF MUNICIPAL DELIVERY OF SERVICES FOR 1969-1970 
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APPENDIX A ‘ 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF BOSTON’S CITY GOVERNMENT (1968-69) 
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Source: To Rebuild A City (Citizens Housing and Planning Association, 1969) 
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PROPOSED ORGANIZATION OF BOSTON’S CITY GOVERNMENT 
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APPENDIX C 


JUNE 18, 1970 LIST OF ORGANIZED CITIZEN GROUPS INVITED TO CITY COUNCIL HEARING 
BY LEGISLATION & HOME RULE COMMITTEE ON CITY CHARTER CONVENTION 


City-wide: 


Boston Urban. Affairs Committee (BUAC) 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Boston League of Women Voters 

Boston Municipal Research Bureau 

Boston Branch, NAACP 

Mayor's Office of Human Rights 

Greater Boston Real Estate Board 

Retail Board of Trade 

Boston Legal Assistance Office 

Public Housing Tenant Modernization Committee 
Legislative Committee for Older Citizens 


Allston-Brighton: 


Allston Civic Association 
Allston-Brighton Citizens’ Council, Inc. 
Allstan-Brighton Multi-Purpose Center 


Bay Bay, Beacon Hill, Fenway: 


Back Bay Neighborhood Association 

Beacon Hill Civic Association . 

Fenway Civic Association, Inc. - 

St. Botolph Citizens' Committee, Inc. 

Parker Hill - Fenway Neighborhood Action Center 


Charlestown: 


Charlestown Federation 
John F. Kennedy Famtly Services Center 


Dorchester: 


Columbia Point Improvement Association 
Dorchester United Neighborhood: Association 
Dorchester Dudley Council 

Columbia Point Neighborhood Action Center 
Cedar Grove Civic Association 

Neponset Civic Association 

Dorchester Neighborhood Action Center 
Meeting HouSe Hill Improvement Association 
Fields Corner Neighborhood Association 
Mount Bowdoin-Codman Action Association 
Pope's Hill Neighborhood Association 

Ward 14 Improvement Association 

Columbia Civic Association 
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JUNE 18, 1970 LIST (continued) 


East Boston: 


East Boston Neighborhood Action Center 
East Boston Neighborhood Council 
East Boston Area Planning Council 


Hyde Park-Roslindale: 

Hyde Park Police-Community Relations Workshop 
Jamaica Plain: 

Jamaica Plain Neighborhood Action Center 
North End: 


North End Local Advisory Committee 
North End Community Action Program: 


Roxbury: 


New Urban League 

Model Neighborhood Board 

Black United Front 

Roxbury-North Dorchester Area Planning Action Council 


South Boston: 


South Boston Citizens' Association 
South Boston Residents’ Group 

South Boston Neighborhood Council 

South Boston Neighborhood Action Center 


South End: 

Boston Area Conaress of Tenants 
APCROSS 

Emergency Tenants' Council 
SEPAC 


South End Neighborhood Action Program 


West Roxbury: 


West Roxbury Civic & Improvement Association 
West Roxbury Local Advisory Council 
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PART V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
A. ORIENTATIONS 

This report on Organized Citizen Participation in Boston concludes with 
a brief review of the purposes and findings of the overall study, including an 
identification of organized groups actively seeking to affect local public policy, 
assessment of the strategies used to achieve their aoals, and an evaluation of 
the consequences of their actions both for the City of Boston and for the par- 
ticipating citizen groups. 

Activities during the 1969-1970 period served as the focus for analysis. 

A review of the historical antecedents preceding the adoption of federally- 
mandated guidelines for citizen participation provided a background for the 
interpretation of more recent trends. A series of five cases were used to 
illustrate the process by which change strategies function as conflict and the 
resolution thereof. Conflict and resolution are seen through alternative 
dimensions of collaboration, legitimacy, compromise, generation, and autonomy. 
A chronology of significant events in municipal delivery of services is fol- 
lowed by review of those recommendations of the Boston Home Rule Commission 
designed to make local decision-making more responsive. 

Organized citizen participation has reer conceptualized variously in social 
science literature as bureaucratic Reece as an instrument of exchange in 
game nee and as a feedback mechanism for inputs into a cybernetic political 
ees Organized citizen Participation has also been perceived as participatory 
ia a a si of decentralized decision-making associated with neigh- 


borhood government. How organized citizen participation copes with systemic 
change may be classified as radical/revolutionary or as conservative/ 

developmental, depsnding on the nature of the coalitions. Finally, the citizen par- 
ticipation process has been conceived as learning networks through which inter- 
personal and inter-group relations are emphasized as means of achieving goals 


7 
of mutual awareness and strengthening of group identity. 
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Recent trends in organized citizen participation represent movements to 
assist hitherto politically weak groups such as blacks and the poor in gaining 
a greater sense of achievement and even autonomy in a system dominated by middle- 
class values. To some extent these current manifestations parallel international 
“third force" political actions against colonial paternalism, merereniat ty among 
nonwhite populations. More recently, organized citizen participation is coal- 
escing around common ties of age and sex, as youth, the elderly and women 
increase their activities in an assortment of issues, including delinquency and 
drug control, rental housing, health and medical care, child care and education. 
Economic development and manpower training and utilization efforts hold promise 


for linking the above groups more closely together. 


B. COMPONENTS 

Organized citizen participation may be graded along a ladder of decision- 
making, ranging from a minimum advisory function to an intermediate negotiation 
role and ultimate ee As a process to achieve systemic change, conflict 
arises ~ traditional response by sponsoring agencies is challenged by client 
publics and the quest for “a piece of the action" results in a gain of power. 

The conflict and its resolution tends to be cyclical and triadic rather 
than dialectical; hence it tends ultimately to take on conservative/develop-| 
mental rather than radical/revolutionary ee areerye Organized citizen 
participation is not a zero sum game between target agencies and agency clients 
whereby a gain for.one is a loss for the other. Coalitions are formed at each 
phase, usually with the assistance of intermediaries through whom conflict is 
resolved, At least episodically. The process is continuous in that interim 
resolution nay lead to further protest and negotiation, but the results 
are as likely to be sum positive, wherein all gain something, or even sum 


negative, where there are efforts to Boab keep mutual losses to a minimum. 
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The intermediary component in the change process involving Crganized 
citizen participation is sometimes designated as advocacy se aia ahs Advocates 
may function as technical experts, as broker-spokesmen, educators, organizers, 
and aS manpower Maa te se Eliteness is often inherent in the Berenice of 
these advocacy roles, nevertheless the advocates appear to generate important 
inputs into the system. 

Organized citizen participation also provides new career ladder options 
and promotes network learning, so that there is a circulation of elites among 
the indigenous leadership who either succeed to influence and/or power through 
their own efforts, through advocacy, and/or through co-optation by sponsoring 
agencies. Although the PCneecirences of these shifts in role of indigeneous 
leaders may represent a "cooling off" procedure, they may also constitute a 
recognition of the value placed by target agencies anathe energy inputs of such 


indigenous leaders into the larger system and its objectives. 


Federally-mandated guidelines. have emphasized territorial ly-based 
citizen participation to achieve objectives of resident involvement, com- 
prehensive planning and coordination, as illustrated by the project ad- 
visory committee in urban renewal, Area Planning Action Councils in the anti- 
poverty program, and the Model (Cities) Nei ohborhdod Board. The relative 
effectiveness of this model has been disputed by those who would focus on 
political action through task force participation which cuts across neighborhood 
boundaries and joins forces with diverse ethnic and economic groups allied around 
specific fies 2 Other research shows the weaknesses of basing citizen 
participation strategies on friendship and traditional forms of activism. Rather 
effectiveness is associated with cutting ee social networks, with the potency 


of goals and with the relevance of agendas. 
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C. BOSTON CASE STUDIES | 
Historical antecedents to organized citizen participation in Boston, 


described in Part I of this report, show divergences among the interests of down- 


town business and the city's residential neighborhoods. Traditionally the de- 
velopment of the city mae considered to be closely tied to the progress of the 
downtown business district. But large-scale clearance, particularly in the 

West End project (early fifties), gave rise to a negative reaction in the ethnic neigh- 
borhoods, and urban reneial policy giving priority to rehabilitation required 
protracted negotiation with their residents and increased forms of neighborhood 


involvement to achieve objectives of stemming the deterioration of working- 


class districts. 


In more recent years race, first large-scale black migration and then the 
Spanish-speaking, has emerged as a critical issue. White ethnics fear the expansion of 
these groups and their push for shares of economic and political power. While 
the city's population has fallen from over 800,000 in 1950 to 640,000 in 1970, 

‘ts nonwhite residents have increased in numbers from 43,000 to more than 
105,000 during the same period. The Spanish-speaking population, principally 
Puerto Rican, has rapidly increased in numbers to an estimated 25,000 in 1970. 

The civil rights movement, which saw heightened protest and confrontation | 
politics, was a contributing factor to the development of Paces ivenandated 
guidelines for organized citizen participation in urban renewal, aneinavent a 


Model Cities and newer public programs , as described in Part II of this report. 


Black power, community control movements are evident in all the cases discussed 
in Part III, ranging from transportation to housing and education. Rec- 
Peehdations for decentralization of public decision-making and service 
delivery, also for broadening the representative nature of the City Council 

and gan Committee, take cognizance of minority group movements as described 


in Part IV of this report. 


€ 


The response of white ethnic working-class and lower middle-income neigh- 
borhoods has been mainly defensive and negative. Perceived threats of low-cost 
housing for nonwhites through the Infill Housing Program and under a 


Boston Harbor development scheme resulted in resistance and abandonment of the pro- | 


posals in certain neighborhoods. The neighborhood school has become a symbol for ma 
taining racially-segregated schools despite a state law making racially- 
imbalanced schools illegal. Code enforcement has been supported as an effort 
to conserve and to improve largely-white residential neighborhoods. The Mayor 
lost the city of Boston in his bid for election as Governor. Among the con- 
tributing factors was his alleged favoring of minority groups and neighbor- 
ands 

In retreating to less controversial issues, the Mayor has shifted his focus to | 
programs aimed at revitalizing downtown and encouraging econamic-devel opment. 
Realizing that residential neighborhood rehabilitation requires massive federal 
and state financial inputs, the City's chief executive has supported ecvendea 
sharing proposals.. The minority neighborhoods, however, feel this will curtail 
special programs for the poor if decision-making based on revenue-sharing is left 
to the elected municipal and state decision-making bodies where minorities are 
under-represented. Officials of Model (Cities) Neighborhood Board and Action for 
Boston Community Development, for example, have taken a strong stand against 
revenue-sharing. Further organized citizen opposition to revenue sharing may be 
expected in connection with attempts to negotiate continued if not increased federal} 
support for the eerial Programs developed during the 1960's which are threatened 
with elimination. 

The impact of organized citizen groups has been cumulative since 
federally-mandated guidelines have encouraged increaséd measures of participation 
through urban renewal Seoan tant iennt committees, community action programs, 
model cities boards and public housing tenant-management corporations. On the 
other hand, indigenous movements for neighborhood control have failed. The 


principle of the primacy of municipal government has been strengthened, as in 


iw ed ie tae i 
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At the other extreme, it should also be noted, chief executives of the City 
of Boston and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts have minimum control over such 
semi-autonomous legal bodies as the a eet School Committee and such appointed 
boards as the Boston Redevelopment Authority, the Boston Housing Authority, the 
Massachusetts: Port Authority, etc., so that neither the Mayor nor the Governor can 
‘plan and/or implement coherent public policies. Reorganization: movements, such as the 
Boston Home Rule Commission, would consolidate municipal decision-making authority 
in the chief executive and would make the tenure of all City administrators co- 
terminus with that of the Mayor in order to strengthen the latter's coordination of 
decision-making. District elections for a majority of the City Council, and 
granting the City Council greater power to initiate legislation are also 
~ recommended to improve the responsiveness of the City's legislative body to 
organized citizen needs and requests. 

Further leverage is sought by organized groups and their advocates who 
feel that the present system of election and representation yields inadequate 
services. Hence organized citizen participation is perceived as an additional 
input to the traditional political system, fundamentally at the neighborhood 
level, to equalize interests oriented toward city-wide, state and federal 
perspectives. The town meeting principle has been applied in Boston to the 
reorganization of the Beston Urban Affairs Committee (BUAC) under auspices of 
the Boston Petes lorment Authority. Representation of Local Advisory Councils 
on this Committee was designed .to complement the institutional expertise that has 
dominated citizen advisory committees in the past. During the 1969-1970 period 
under study; however, the BUAC continued to respond to crises rather than to play 
significant long-range planning and advisory roles. Some Local Advisory Councils 
were elected and their committees engaged in joint community planning, but in 
most instances, neighborhood factional ism prevented such organization. Even 


in officially-recognized citizen participation bodies as the Model Neiahborhood Board, 
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the extent of representativeness has been in question because of the relatively 
low election turn-out. Political leaders and public officials continue to 
consult with their usual supporters and contacts in the neighborhoods so 
that the newer neighborhood institutions such as the South End Project 


Area Committee find it difficult to achieve legitimacy. 


D. PROSPECTS 
The trend in organized citizen participation during the 1970's indicates 


a shift toward more direct political action and away from earlier roles of com- 


munity coordination and long-range planning activities. For example, there 

is a concerted drive for broadening the representation of local elective bodies 
by combining district with at-large representation in the City Council and 
School Committee. Advocacy planners have supported the task force approach 

to organizing citizen participation, as in the anti-highway movement, where di- 
verse territorial, ethnic, and class interests have been brought together to 
influence decision-makers at the appropriate levels. This case illustrates 

the change process whereby civic groups advance from protest and foketion 
response toward negotiation and major reversals of public policy. Advocates for. 
community control in this issue have not succeeded although citizen representa- 
tives have been added to joint planning mechanisms, as in the Southwest Corri- 
dor Management Committee. It remains to be seen whether the separatist | 
position of black militants will be maintained as other groups in the anti- 
highway coalition favor balanced transportation alternatives that might have 
adverse effects on inner-city black neighborhoods. 

Organized citizen participation enforced by federal ly-mandated guidelines 
aretars to encourage political action by those who feel alienated from reqular 
participatory processes. While certain groups and their advocates strive for 
greater community control and this meets resistance on the part of officials 


and bureaucratic functionaries, the procedure seems to be a triadic modifica- 
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tion of a dialectic, with negotiation the synthesis. Thus, the organized citi- 
zen participation movement has added a new dimension to public policy formula- 
tion without altering it radically. It has heightened the sensitivity of policy 
makers to new and formerly ignored publics while acquainting active citizens 
with the complexities of planning and resource allocation. Al though there has 
not been any significant redistribution of goods, services or political power, 
the movement has provided yet another channel whereby affected residents, hitherto 
underrepresented, may move into the political system with growing feelings of self- 
realization. Many leaders in Area Planning Action Councils have testified to 
tnis. 

Under the present American political system, proposals by the government 
for revenue-sharing are unlikely to bring fundamental changes in residential 
neighborhood decision-making capabilities or solutions to major problems with 
which cities and states are confronted. Organized citizen participation 
serves to alert officials to perceived neighborhood needs and priorities and to 
encourage decentralization of decision-making of certain functions, such as 
recreation, health and welfare, security, education, zoning, and planning for 
housing, business and industry. However, where economies of scale and equitable 
distribution of scarce resources are primary considerations, logic may dictate 


greater centralization. 
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